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Fifth Carolinas xposition a 
Combines a Remarkable Display of Textile Fabrics. a Fa r-Reaching Fashion and Style Feature. a Record-Bre 
Gathering of Textile Men at the Diversification Dinner. and a Cooperative Interchange Between 
Manufacturers. Wholesalers and Retailers— Description of Exhibits at Shoy 
APC SITIONS, like all other ment in this "] lay ot last hich tl lt 
business enterprises, are meet 


aking 


samme cirection 7; the urs¢ week, at whiel t uct 


future 
Exhibits Feature Textiles 

tion and are finding jt more The ] 

and more necessary to develop coin 


ing increasingly keen competi 


tabries exhibited in the 
ous booths included pro lt 


both North and Sout} lav and Wed Kuester 
accomplishment will justify their ex turally played an j; nesday 


portant part bur 1 this week, staged by Kd 
Istence. An outstanding example of a significant feature of the ‘xhibits ward \ 1 lu 

a show which has shouldered this re Was the extensive de ree to which Ney 
sponsibility and has transformed it 

Into a real Opportunity is the Fifth 


ravon entered In the \ 
Carolinas Exposition, Which has just 


cidental features whose purpose and 


‘signer oO 


JOO 
In addition to the 


hibits. ere were a 
concluded its Tun of two weeks at 


Charlotte, N. ¢ 


It iS Possible to list several ideals 


devoted to products 


which the Management of this €X Posi 

tion evidently Visualized and brought 

to successful realization. In the first 

place, it staged one of the most com \ $ s ; eg Se nyunction with the 
plete and attractive displays of fabrics 4 / , me 


‘ i 1} ‘Onl tendered to 
ever presented. \t least 75% of the a’ ’ ’ 


1 


rp yee, : ae ints on Tues 

exhibits were textile in nature. More ‘ae ap 45. : 7: at week Dy \. Willias 
Important still. they did not represent , ¥ eet | aig : ' X Shelton Co. ( harlotte. N 
4 routine showing of st (ple cloths but oa | ' : Textile Diversification Dinner 
included the outstanding examples of . ; ry 
stvle fabrics Which have made the 
last few years such colorful and ay 
tistic ones in the textile markets 

In the second place, the itth 


Carolinas} xX position developed 4 


% ime t )] ‘ ] s wl Y » 1? + I 
series of fashion shows and stvle con — Machinery Show Next Year 
General I tew Dou n One of the lisles the Fifth Carolinas Exposition, Di e understo, a Es 1 
the people of the ( arolinas to textile Charlotte, N. 


tests which directed the attention 


tabrics—and Which should do much ; 

to lend impetus to the awakening of textile idusty 
a style consciousness and the expan- exhibits 

sion of demand for cotton goods 


In the third place, the €X position Style and Fashion Feature 
brought together several hundred tex lhe 


Jobbers Veet 
t hnlrere t ? 
dress desio 
tile mill men at the second annual ducted at the ex, 
Textile Diversification Dinner on 250 individual 
Tuesday of this week, an event which out the ( 
eclipsed even the remarkable gather ©1T,000 
ing of last vear and which developed Valuable 
a new line of thought which may | tained at luncheon and were 4... % of the 1928 text; P machtners 
prove to be the basis o{ future textile leges, instil] dg pirit of - 
. } j ' ; Y . ’ ~ . | 
Finally the sho broucht together two clacce clas Neludine weoner ial () has sX POs ion «) € B, 
manutacturers. Wholesalers and re ‘roms irs of 4 nd I . , 
i] , : } j ] Nort al Pe se Norman I] ( rT 
tallers on a COMMON meetin ground , 
H rcher, D. Willis Hunter 
| McMahon, and 


and paved the Wav tor a stil] Lreater 
degree of understanding hetween these street costume 


1 


Ing dre so, W 


important groups—and an jy terchange even} | the ing . - i 
of constructive suggestion and help were made for stree ume iter tion at irlotte t] ve es tot ncidentally pu lic credit 
noon dress and lress ; linner commit Ot which S. B f \lexand ft the 
These four outstanding accomplish-  sweepstal 


i1KeS prizes in bot 


ments marked the Fifth Carolinas were offered. T] 


fulness. 


the Southern Wholesale y Goods 
IS contest and the romptor lowles Loom orks, lation by C. O. Kyeste manager 


Exposition as an event which has ay arding of prizes took place or \ chairman 
more than justified its existence, and \\ ednesday of last week \lexandet 


pointed the way to further achieve Fashion shows included one held bers of t 


Charlotte ( hamber of ( om 
who stated that Mr \lexander 
practically given up his own busj 


CO 


(61) 
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ness for the last few months in orde 
to aid in the development of plans 
for the exposition.and the Textile Di-; 
versificatlon Dinnes. Fee 

One of ‘the ‘human’ interest side- 
lights of the style and fashien. features" 
of the expdsitton: was the? haet-“that 
one of the winners of the dress mak- 
ing contest was a young girl who is 
employed as an operative in one of 
the Greenville textile mills. She haa 
been forced to give up her schooling 
on account of the illness of her father, 
but the receipt of the $350 prize which 
she won will enable her to resume her 
studies. 

Incidentally four girls from Polk 
County in North Carolina won the 
Vanderbilt cup at the contest for gar- 
ments which they had created them- 
selves from the dyeing of the yarn to 
the production of the finished dresses 
They made their own fabric designs, 
wove the cloth, designed the garment 
patterns and made the dresses. 

Whatever loss of interest may have 
resulted from the absence of exhibits 
more 


of operating machinery was 


than compensated by the air of quiet 
and peaceful composure which enabled 
exhibitors to converse with visitors 
without competing with the noise of 
moving equipment. 

\ minor point which might be em 
phasized as a potential factor in next 
year's show 1s the possibility ot the 
publication of an official list of ex 
hibitors. Relying on lists which have 
been published in the daily press 1s 
not entirely satisfactory and an ab- 
solutely authoritative roster would be 


of advantage to all visitors 
It was stated in these columns last 
curtailing the Charlotte 


show to one week would react to the 


year that 


benefit of both exhibitors and visitors. 
Phis year’s experience, based on talks 
with exhibitors, further confirms the 
writer’s personal opinion in this con 
nection lwo weeks is too long a 
time for attendance of representatives 
at the booths. It tends to disrupt an 
organization when it is required to 
take such a protracted period out of 
the work of members of its. statt 
Furthermore it is difficult to maintain 
interest at fever heat for two weeks 
anti-climax 


The show becomes an 


after several days Che writer be 
lieves that total attendance during one 
concentrated etfort 
fully equal that of a two-weeks’ show 
and that during those six days there 
would be less of an appearance of dis- 


week of would 


interest than is bound to characterize 
an exposition which drags out for 
fourteen long days. As stated above, 
this is a personal opinion and may not 
be shared by others interested in the 
success of the Charlotte show but it 
is a matter well worth investigation. 

\nothe heard amone 
exhibitors was that the show should 
not be open in the morning but should 


suggestion 


start at noon and continue until 10 or 
Attendance in 
the forenoons was decidedly slim and 


10:30 in the evening. 


the opinion was expressed that this 
shorter duration would be of advan- 
tage to everyone concerned. 

\ musical program staged during 
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the two weeks of the exposition was 
an unusyally effective one. Inciden- 
tafly it night be stated that, since this 
show.aim’ primarily to bring home to 
all inhabitants of the Carolinas the 
qaality and importance of domestic 
dabfiés, it is necessary to employ aux- 
iliary features such as music, etc., to 
help increase the attendance. This is 
not true, of course, in the case of a 
strictly business show such as the 
Knitting Arts Exhibition in Philadel- 
phia, or the Boston and Greenville 
textile machinery shows. 

The cooperation of important mer- 
chants in Charlotte toward the secur- 
ing of cooperative exhibits by various 
manufacturers was of real value in 
insuring the success of the exposition. 

Considerable credit goes to the ex- 
ecutive staff of the exposition headed 


by J. C. Patton, manager, and Harry 
B. Arnold, floor manager. 

An interesting thought picked up 
at the Du Pont booth was the pre- 
diction that in time cellophane might 
be the basis of textile fabrics. This 
prediction was made to the company 
by F. W. Poe, president of the F. W. 
Poe Mfg. Co., Greenville, S.C. Cello- 
phane is a synthetic~ material, made 
from cellulose as a base, but whereas 
rayon is spun, cellophane is manu- 
factured in sheets. It takes the form 
of a transparent and lustrous wrap- 
ping material used around candy boxes 
and for enclosing garments, etc. The 
only question which comes to mind is 
whether this type of material would 
permit sufficient circulation of air to 
provide a truly hygienic form of 
clothing. 


Details of Carolinas Exhibits 


[ ) ESCRIPTIONS of the various 

exhibits of textiles at the Fifth 
Carolinas Exposition are printed be- 
low: A 


Alexander Mfg. Co., Forest City, 
Ne \ttractive display of sheetings 
Showed the different 
manufacture from the raw 
through the roving, yarn and 
Wilson & Bradbury, 
New York, selling agents. T. H. Meade, 
New York, in charge of booth. 

American Cellulose & Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Ltd.. New York. Artificial 
silk. Displayed a wide range of Celanese 
Yarns included both 
dyed and bleached, and on cones and 
tubes and in skeins; in addition, shade 
cards showed these dyed with SRA dyes. 
lextiles of Celanese, exhibited included 
hosiery made by the Charlotte Knitting 
Co., the Durham Hosiery Mills, and the 
Lillian Knitting Mills Co. 


and pillow cases. 
Stages oft 
cotton 


finished fabrics. 


varns and fabrics. 


Garments in- 
cluded dress¢ Ss, shawls, dressing gowns, 
negligees, lingerie, etc. Samples were 
also displayed showing the cross-dyeing 
effects secured on fabrics containing 
Celanese and other fibres. An extensive 
display of Celanese underwear was a 
teature Booth was attractively deco 
rated with an “All-Celanese Sunset” as 
a background. Represented by Todd B. 
Meisenheimer, southern representative at 
Charlotte; and Edgar Curlee of the 
Charlotte office 


American Yarn & Processing Co., 
Mt. Holly, N. ¢ Yarn spinners . and 
mercerizers. Showed samples .of their 
complete line of 2-ply mercerized yarns, 
bleached and dyed, on cones and_ tubes 
and in skeins. Card in booth announced 
that addition to plant now under con- 
struction would enable company to double 
production by Jan. 1, 1926. David White 
hurst, North Carolina sales representa- 
tive, in charge of booth 


Aurora Cotton Mills, Burlington, 
N. ( Exhibited lines of Aurora dress 
ginghams and flannels. T. Holt Hay- 
wood, New York, selling agents. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., New York. 
Exhibited products of the Erwin group 
ot mills, including the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., West Durham and Duke, 
N. C.; Pearl Cotton Mills, Durham, 
N. C.; Durham Cotton Mfg. Co., East 
Durham, N. C.; Locke Cotton Mills Co., 
Concord, N. C. Also the products of 
the Seward Cotton Mills, Inc., Worth 
ville, N. C.; Arkwright (S. C.) Mills 
and Inman (S. C.) Mills. The products 
of these various mills as shown at the 


exposition included shirtings, sheetings, 


pillow cases, drills, denims, etc. Repre- 
sented by C. Kennedy Gibson. 
Belk Bros., Charlotte, N. C. At the 


booth of this department store were ex- 
hib ted the products of the following 
mills: Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., towels, bedspreads, and “Cannon 
Cloth” for dresses; Cannon Mills, Inc., 
New York, selling agents. Savona Mfg. 
Co., Charlotte, N. C., bedspreads; Bacon 
& Co., New York, selling agents. Indian 
Head Mills of Alabama, Cordova, Ala., 
sheetings; Amory, Browne & Co., New 
York, selling agents. Pacific Mills, Law 
rence, Mass., Columbia and Lyman, S. C., 
sheetings and “Duretta” cloth; Lawrence 
& Co., New York, selling agents. Naum- 
keag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass., 
Pequot and Cohassett sheetings and 
pillow cases; Parker, Wilder & Co., New 
York, selling agents. Bates Mfg. Co., 
Lewiston, Me., jacquard woven bed- 
spreads; Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York, 
selling agents. Boott Mills, Lowell, 
Mass., towelings; Parker, Wilder & Co., 
New York, selling agents. Springfield 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills Co., all wool 
blankets. Pepperell Mfg. Co., Bidde- 
ford, Me., and Opelika, Ala., sheetings ; 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., New York, selling 
agents. J. H. & C. K. Eagle, Inc., New 
York. with mills at Bellefonte, Bethle- 
hem, Gettysburg, Kulpmont, Mechanics 
burg, Phoenixville and Shamokin, Pa.; 
lines of satin crepes. Botany Worsted 
Mills Passaic, N. J., dress flannels. 
Minette Mills, Grover, N. C., jacquard 
woven quilts. May Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., men’s and ladies’ fancy 
hose Nebel Knitting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., men’s and women’s full fashioned 
White Mfg. Co., Chicopee, Mass., 
and Alabama City, Ala.; “Anchor” 
sheets and pillow cases; Minot, Hooper 
& Co., New York, selling agents. Stevens 
Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass., bedspreads ; 
Clarence Whitman & Son, Inc., New 
York, selling agents. 

William H. Brown & Co., New York, 
converters. Exhibited their “Maryco” 
fabrics, including cotton and cotton and 
silk wash goods. 


Charlotte Knitting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Had a most interesting exhibit 
of six knitting machines and two loopers 
in operation producing ladies’ hose, half 
hose and fancies in silk and mercerized, 
pure thread silk, and silk and wool. Also 
featured their new product, ladies’ full- 
fashioned hosiery, which they are just in- 
troducing on the market under the trade 
name “Queen Charlotte.” Offered limited 


hose. 
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number per visitor at wholesale prices 
and did a rushing business. Entire deco- 
rations of booth were of hosiery. Inci- 
dentally this company furnished all the 
hose worn by the models in the style 
show. Represented by Miss Evelyn 
Haynes, in charge of the booth, and by 
several knitters and loopers from the 
plant who operated the machines at half 
speed to afford time for demonstration. 


Colored Cotton Goods Association, 
with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 
Mills in this association bought space 
collectively and, while limitation of space 
did not permit the showing of fabrics 
from all the mills in the organization, a 
beautiful display of cotton and rayon and 
cotton fabrics was arranged. The goods 
exhibited on the floor were made by the 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Aurora Cotton 
Mills, Spencer Mills Co., Stonecutter 
Mills Co., Spindale Mills Co., and mills 
for which Cone Export & Commission 
Co. are selling agents. An attractive re- 
ception space was provided. 


Cone Export & Commission Co., 
New York, and Greensboro, N. C. An- 
nounced a line of all-rayon dress goods 
but did not display these fabrics. Ex 
hibited new Conya suitings of cotton and 


rayon, and cotton flannels, shirtings, 
ginghams, tickings, dimities, pajama 
checks, dress goods, denims, printed 


drills and sheetings, etc., made by the 
following mills: Cliffside Mills, Prox- 
imity Mfg. Co., White Oak Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury Cotton Mills, Asheville Cot- 
ton Mills, Revolution Mills, Eno Mfg. 
Co., Mineola Mfg. Co., McAden Mills, 
Decotah Cotton Mills, Vance Cotton 
Mills, and Proximity Print Works. 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. Exhibited their  well- 
known line of “Humming Bird” hosiery. 
Showed interior views of their plant as 
well as interesting pictures featuring the 
silk industry of Japan. 


Duplan Silk Corp., New York. Fea- 
tured products of the company’s plants, 
including the Dorranceton Silk Works 
and the Guaranty Silk Corp. All fabrics 
shown were made by the company from 
yarns processed by them. Exhibits fea- 
tured the company’s range of rayon and 
raw silk prepared in all forms for weav- 
ing and knitting. Fabrics included all 
rayon, rayon and silk, and rayon and 
cotton mixtures, including a particularly 
interesting brocaded velvet with a chiffon 
base, featuring a 36-filament rayon. Rep- 
resented by H. H. Cannon, southern 
manager at Charlotte. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. Featured the 
product of the Du Pont Rayon Co., with 
plants at Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn. Included knitting and woven 
fabrics, ladies’ dress goods, neckwear, 
underwear, etc., all containing rayon. 
Featured particularly ‘“Damassee,” a 
rayon pile fabric cut out by acid on a 
copper roll to imitate a jacquard effect. 
This fabric, made by the Manhattan Silk 
Co., New York, is used for upholstery, 
hangings, dress decoration, etc. Showed 
the development of rayon manufacture 
by samples of the different stages of the 
material as it goes through the plant. 
Frank Kennedy, in charge of the rayon 
exhibit. 


Eastern Carolina Chamber of Com- 
merce, Inc., Kinston, N. C. Exhibited 
products made in the 46 counties cov 
ered by this organization. Textile prod- 
ucts included yarns, hosiery, knit goods, 
damasks, etc. In addition, showed a 
wide range of other materials. Fea- 
tured the fact that there are 52 success- 
ful cotton mills in these counties of east- 
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ern North Carolina and that “there is 
room for 100 more.” 

Fibre Products Co., Newton, N. C. 
\sbestos yarns and fabrics. 

Gera Mills, Passaic, N. J. Exhibited 
an attractive range of wool fabrics, in- 
cluding embroidered flannels, bordered 
flannels, etc. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, 
N.C. Exhibited “Bloomfield” ginghams ; 
“Spencer” dress ginghams; “Butterfly” 
zephyrs ; “Domino” ginghams, and “Twin 
River” suitings. T. Holt Haywood, New 
York, selling agent 

J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Chis firm of retailers had contracted for 
an extensive space and leased individual 
booths to many well-known textile man 
tfacturers whose products are shown in 
their store. These included H. R. Mal- 
linson & Co., Inc., Gera Mills, Van 
Raalte Co., Davenport Hosiery Mills, W. 
H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., William 

iddell & Co., Thomas Young & Co., 
Marshall Field & Co., William H. Brown 

Co., A. L. Reid & Co., Trippe Barker 

Co. These exhibits are described in- 

ividually in their proper alphabetical 
rder. 

Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. Fea 

ired fabrics from this plant and from 
he Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. Ex 
ibit was one of the most extensive and 
ttractive at the exposition. \ll the 
fabrics except those from the Art Cloth 
Mills contained rayon decorations. The 
incy dress goods, displayed in the piece 
nd in garments, included crepes, reps, 

ules, “Shanghai,” a pongee construction 
iade of tussah, etc. Represented by K. 
M. Geer, in charge of booth. B. E. 
eer, president of the Judson Mills, 
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Representative Exhibits 


Brown Mahon, vice-president, and W. ( 
Bobo, general maanger, as well as 
Charles Geer, of the Art Cloth Mills, 
visited the exposition. 

William Liddell & Co., New York. 
Exhibited “Gold Medal” imported linens. 

H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc., New 
York. Featured selected lines of thei: 
silk goods including 54-inch 
“Pussy Willow;” “Molly-O” 
“Navajo,” a 50-inch crepe, new this sea 
son; chenille broches, ete 


printed 


crepes ; 


Had as a 
central figure one of their famous ele- 
phants draped in silks Mrs. Lewis, 
publicity director of the company, visited 
the exposition and made several educa 
tional addresses 

North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, 
School, Raleigh, N. ¢ Featured various 
textile materials manufactured by stu 
dents in connection with their courses, 
including cotton in the various stages of 


Textil 


processing, woven fabrics, hosiery, et¢ 
Featured a jacquard woven picture of 
Dr. E. C. Brooks, president of the 
college. 

A. L. Reid & Co., New York, con 
verters. “Alreco” Featured 
their lingerie fabrics and also showed 


fabrics 


their white goods, used principally for 
under wear. 

Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C. Showed new line of bleached 
cotton flannels including Carolina and 
\pex brands in 36-inch goods and Hope 
well and Roseland in 27-inch goods 
Standard line of mottled and striped flan 
nels and outings also shown. James | 


Wilson & Co., N. Y. Co., selling 
W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co.., 


Philadelphia. Exhibited their attracti 


agents. 





at Carolinas Exposition 


line of “Martex” bath towels, bath mats 
and bath sets 


Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, man 
ufacturers and converters. [Exhibited a 
wide range of textiles including blankets, 
sheets and pillow cases, towels, bed 
spreads, drapery fabrics, fancy cotton 
and cotton-and-silk mixed goods, etc 

Rosemary Mfg. Co., Roancke Rap 
ids, N. C. Exhibited their well-known 
line of damasks, permanently linenized 
with the “Basco” finish This damask 
was shown in tablecloths and napkins 
The range of tablecloths comes in 40 
different patterns, in widths of 54 inches, 
58 inches, 64 inches and 72 inches. Rep 
resented by | F, 
manager. 

A. A. Shufford Mills, Hickory, N. ( 
Exhibited a complete line of cords, twine 
and rope manufactured by the Granite 
Falls Mfg. Co., Highland Cordage Co., 
\. A. Shufford Mill Co., and Granite 
Cordage Co. 


Stehli Silks Corp., New York. Ex 


hibited an unusually complete and attrac 


Patterson, assistant 


tive line of goods from their High Point, 
N. C., plant 


selected by garment manufacturers as the 


Featured the three shades 


leading fall colors; these included Gera 


nium Petal, Epinard Green and Golden 


Pheasant These were shown on. the 
compan ‘s Sealsleek’ satin. Other 
fabrics included “Cometstail” crepe, a 
crepe de chine with a gold border of un 
tarnishable tinsel ‘Shadowide” Satin, a 
reversible 1 elty clot] which can b 
sed either the crepe satin side 
“Suede ( repe * used in light shades for 
under wea>®r and In dark shades for 
dresses; “Satin Elegance: shown in 
“Black Prince,’ another popular fall 





shade; ‘“Tea-for-two” crepe, a new 
fabric on the order of a crepe faille; 
“Crepe Alexander,’ a fabric on the ordet 
of a crepe romaine; and a _ reversible 
jacquard with an all-over Chinese de 
sign. All these fabrics were made en 
tirely in pure. silk. Represented by 
Sydney Fraser, of the New York office 
and Walter Durkin, southern salesman 


Stockton Commission Co., Inc., New 
York. i 


veloped by the 


Featured the special service de 
company whereby they 
create designs desired by buyers, execute 
these in sample form and submit sampk 
with complete details of construction and 
itemized costs to the mill which is to 
produce them. Service includes revamp- 
ing of mills’ program to meet changing 
conditions. Have developed principally 
on cotton fabric with both silk and rayon 
| Frank W 


decorations. Represented b 


Gurry, Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Stonecutter Mills Co., Spindale, N. C. 
Displayed lines of Cleghorn and Spin 
ginghams; also Lustro fast 
rayon fabrics. T. Holt Haywood, N 
York, selling agents 

Trippe Barker Co., New York, con 

t Exhibited their “Year Round 


verters 
including wash goods of many 


dale fine 


Fabric 


descriptions; Chimosa  nainsook, et 


with guarantee 1 fast colors 


Van Raalte Co., New York. Had a 
particularly attractive exhibit of their 
of knitted products. Back 
ground was a poster-type display of their 


glove silk 


irious lines 


underwear on figures of 
women. Products exhibited included also 
gloves, hosiery, knitted fabrics made up 


in garments, negligees, etc., etc 


The Viscose Co., New York. Ex- 


hibited rayon yarns in skeins an¢ 
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pools, cot nd tubes \lso showed 
{ goods, shawls and finished 
garments made of rayon. Central figure 
i booth decoration was a beam of rayon 
warps. 

Washington Mills, Salem, N. C. ex 
hibited a complete line of the Mayo 
cotton ribbed from 
M iVvo arns 

Williams & Shelton Co., Charlotte, 


wholesalers their booth the 


line of Renfrew Devonshire 


] 


under madc¢ 


wear, 


Featured in 
cloth and 


Suntub fabrics made Renfrew Mig 
Co., Adams, Mass., in a beautiful range 
of fast shade oS | | stearns & Co., 
New York, selling agents lso “Peter 
Pan” fabrics, from Henry Glass & Co 
New York, converters Also overalls 


manufactured by the Blue Bell Overall 
Co., Greensboro. N. ( 
Thos. Young & Co., 
Fine imported linens, 
chiet 


Ne W York. 
including handker 
linens, ete 


squares, novelty 


Accessory Exhibitors 
The following 
chinery and 
products at the Charlotte show: 

American Moistening Co., 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. ( 
hers 

Carolina Glove Co., 
Work gloves 

A. B. Carter, Inc., Gastonia, N: C 
Weavers’ hand 
leather 
bobbins 

Charlotte Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. C 
Card clothing and loom reeds 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
products, dry colors, et 


manufacturers of ma 


exhibited their 


aCCEessories 


Boston, 
Humidi- 


Newton, N. C. 


knotter, textile 
rolls, and 


brushes, 


covered spools and 


paints, chemical 
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Economy Cone & Tube Co., Rock- 
ingham, N. C. Paper cones and tubes. 

Fibre products Co., Newton, N. C. 
\sbestos paints ° 

Latta-Martin Pump Co., Hickory, 
N. ( Water systems and pumps. 

Leland-Moore Paint & Oil Co., 
Charleston, S. ( Paints and preserva- 
tives 


Marietta Paint & Color Co., High 
Point, N. C. Paints. 


WORLD 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 
Chemical products. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York. Dyes. 

Powers Regulator Co.; Chicago, IIl. 
Temperature regulators. 

Southern Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. Designers and erectors. 

Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Electric power system. 

Strickland Pattern Works, 
nooga, Tenn. 


Chatta- 
Hosiery dyeing machines. 


Dinner to Southern Retailers 


Hie luncheon tendered on Sept. 29 

to retail dry goods merchants of 

the Southeast by Williams & Shelton 
Co., wholesale dry goods merchants of 
Charlotte, was a decided contribution 
to the success of the Carolinas Expo- 
sition. The Williams & 
Shelton Co. excellent 
speeches after the luncheon and in the 


guests of 
heard some 
afternoon and evening visited the dis- 
plays in the exposition building.  C. 
\. Williams, Jr., presided at the 
A. Williams, Sr., head 
of the firm, welcomed his guests and 
turned the affait 
acted as toastmaster 

Gov. Angus W. McLean of North 
Carolina, who was the guest of honor, 
spoke briefly to the gathering and en- 
dorsed the buy-at-home idea 


luncheon. C 


over to his son who 


He re 
called the time when as a boy he was 
himself a merchant on a small scale 
as he clerked in a country store for a 
salary of $5 a week. 


econd Diversification 


HAT 


the South is not a dream of 


textile diversification in 
the future but an active work 


ing principle now in force; 
that diversification creation 
than imitation; and that di 


versification in 


means 
rathet 
distribution is as 
necessary as diversification in manu 


tacture—these were the outstanding 


opinions expressed at the second an 
nual Textile Diversification 
held at Charlotte, N. ( 


this week, in 


Dinner 
Tuesday of 
conjunction with the 


Fifth Carolinas Exposition 

This dinner, carrying out the theme 
which was the main impulse of the 
Diversification 
Charlotte last 


eclipsed its predecessor in size, im 


first annual Textile 


Dinner held in 


vear, 
portance and significance lo those 
who realized the vital import of last 
vear’s event, this statement is suffici 


ent to bring home the accomplish 


The 
dining hall 
was taxed to capacity and probably 


ments of this 


vear’s dinner 


Chamber of Commerce 
an overflow of at would 
have been absorbed if accommodations 


least 50% 
had been available \s it was, 725 
reservations were accepted and there 
was not a vacant seat in the hall 
More 


howed by its rapt attention that the 
1 | 


important still, the audience 


thoughts 


developed at the meeting 

were vital to the conduct of the busi 

ness in which all the visitors are en 
ved 

lhe first address of the evening 





A. W 


Carolina, 


was by 


North 


MeLean, governor of 


who. stated that “if 


you think vou can make women wear 


. > — , 
© Undere ic Underw I 


W. S. Lee, Chief Engineer, Southern 
Power Co., Charlotte, Toastmaster at 
Diversification Dinner. 

cotton 


stockings and ginghams and 


calicoes, you are reckoning without 


your host.” 
stated that diversifi 


cation is essential to all 


The governor 
commercial 
intercourse and that it depends upon 
that 


the natural law there should be 


‘and a bullish 


Norman Johnson, secretary of the 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, told the merchants that his 
bulletins to the members of the asso- 
ciation were advising them to buy 
cotton goods now. Mr. Johnson said 
that in the cotton goods manufacturing 
industry the buyers’ market was over 
market was in 
As most of the retail merch- 
ants present are doing business in the 
Piedmont area 


sellers’ 
sight. 


which has been hard 
hit by drought, Mr. Johnson had a 
special word of encouragement for 
them. He said that in the Piedmont 
area, the intense activity in sight for 
the textile mills would increase the 
buying power of their employes and 
that this would in large measure off- 
set the decreased buying power of the 
farmers. Mr. Johnson told the mer- 
chants that they must buy what the 
public wants and forget their own 
ideas of what the public ought to have. 
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Edward F. Roberts, editor of The 
Dry Goods Economist and Atlantic 
Coast Merchant, spoke on “The Mer- 
chants’ Changing World.” Transpor- 
tation changes, he said, had brought 
about the new conditions under which 
merchants are doing business. He 
also said that the element of style in 
textiles was playing such an important 
part today in the buying of the con- 
sumers that the day of the so-called 
staple goods could be considered defi 
nitely at an end. Mr. Roberts made 
the paradoxical statement that while 
women wore less clothes today, they 
owned more clothes today than ever 
before. He said that the consumption 
of clothing was steadily increasing 
and that if merchants will stock and 
display the kind of goods people want 
for clothing, they can sell more of 
them today than they ever could under 
the old conditions. 

C. A. Williams, Sr., and his sons, 
C. A. Williams, Jr., and W. L. Wil- 
liams, of Shelton, & Williams Co., 
were complimented by all speakers for 
their display of public spirited hos- 
pitality in bringing the retail mer- 
chants to Charlotte. C. O. Kuester, 
secretary of the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce, in a word of apprecia- 
tion at the end of the luncheon, said 
that the Williams family was always 
willing to contribute from their means 
to the good of Charlotte and the up- 
building of the Carolinas. About 500 
guests attended the luncheon. 


Dinner Outstrips First 


diversification in 
etc. North 


prospered 


climate, resources, 
Carolina, he stated, has 
most in sections 


where there has been the greatest di- 


those 


versification of industry, commensur- 
ate with the diversification of the 
natural resources of the State. 

He emphasized the fact that textile 
producers must manufacture cotton to 
meet the demands of the ultimate con- 
sumer. He suggested the idea of a 
central research bureau, somewhat 
along the lines of that which has been 
established at the North 
State College at Raleigh, under the 
direction of James McDowell, an out- 
standing expert 

W. S. Lee Strikes Keynote 

The W. S. Lee, vice- 
president and chief engineer of the 
Southern 


Carolina 


remarks of 


acted as 
toastmaster at the dinner, impressed 
the manufacturers their 
conciseness and pertinence. Mr. Lee 
emphasized the fact that textile mills 
must “make what consumers want and 
charge them for what they get.” He 
stated that those who do not fall in 
line with present dav tendencies must 
fall out of the industrial picture. He 
drove home the fact 


Power Co., who 


present by 


have 

ig route 
between the production of the loom 
and the dress which a woman buys in 


that we 
got to short circuit the zigzag 


a retail shop 

While not attempting to criticise the 
distribution, 
that. if the selling 


methods of 


stated 


present day 


Mr. Lee 


house or jobber or converter is not 
doing its job efficiently, it must give 
way in the name of -and 
that manufactur- 
ers must see to it that these organiza- 
tions work in unison with them. He 
suggested that the diversification din- 
ner might be termed an elimination 
dinner, in order that cotton goods may 
get to the 
possible 


economy 


service. He feels 


consumer at the lowest 


price. By developing the 
proper degree of coordination between 
manufacturer, selling house, jobber 
and converter, Mr. Lee feels that tex- 
tile mills will most quickly find ready 
and profitable work for their organi- 
zations. 


Theodore Price Principal Speaker 


The principal address of the even- 
ing was delivered by Theodore H. 


Price, editor of Commerce and Fi- 
nance, Whose subject was “Distribu 
tion of American-made Fabrics.” Mr. 


Price’s address will be found on the 


next page. 


Greetings from Georgia 
lollowing this major address, brief 
remarks were made by prominent mill 
men of the South. The first of these 
speakers was W. J. Vereen, of Moul- 
trie, Ga., 
Cotton 


president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


Mr. Vereen stated that the entire tex- 


tile industry of the South looks to 
North Carolina and to her sister 
State, South Carolina, tor leadership. 


He traced the growth of the Southern 
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extile Exposition from its 4,000,000 
pindles in 1897 to its more than 
7,000,000 spindles today. He stated 
iat the South today is making every- 
ing.from the plainest fabrics to the 
ery finest. Finally he congratulated 





W.. ss 


Cotton Manufacturers Association who 
spoke at Diversification Dinner. 


Vereen, President of American 


the Southern Power Co., through Mr. 
Lee, the toastmaster, for the part 
which it has plaved in this develop 
ment, 


B. E. Geer Absent 


A feature of the meeting which was 
missed by those present was the attend 
ance of B. I. Geer, president of the 
ludson Mills, Greenville, S. C. Ow- 
ing to Mr. unavoidable 
absence, there was substituted in the 
program a brief address by S. C 
Lamport, of the Lamport Co., New 
York. This speaker emphasized the 
fact that the South needs not only 
diversification in 


( reer’s 


manufacture but 
distribution. He 
also pointed out the possibilities of 
export markets, stating that the tex- 
tile industry should try to resurrect 
this export business, not by 


diversification in 


resolu- 
tion, but by personal effort. 
J. E. Sirrine Speaks 

J. E. Sirrine, president of J. E. 

Sirrine & Co., mill 

ireenville, S.C 


engineers of 
very briefly re 
emphasized the high lights developed 
Vv previous speakers. 
icular 


He drew par- 
attention to the idea that 
iversification must primarily be crea- 
tive rather than imitative. He stated 
hat that does not 
mean “changing your product to that 
f your neighbor.” 


diversification 


He drove home the need of ade 
uate information on the subject of 
otential 


markets for different types 
More important still, he 
elittled the idea that surplus capacity 
evil. Mr. Sirrine 
ated that no progress can be made 
ithout a 


goods. 
necessarily an 


amount of excess 
roduction; that it is not possible to 


certain 


tand and wait for consumers to come 
us when we 


1 
I 


have not the goods 


» give them. In other words he 


TEXTILE WORLD 


advised his hearers not to be afraid 
of adequate capacity but to 
wisely. 


use it 


Mr. Sirrine stated that attempts 


find new uses for -cotton cloths have 
been sporadic in nature and that mill 
men must learn that there is no gen 
eral panacea but that many steps are 
in order to lead to a final 

Che difficulties of the 
industry at ] 


necessary 
conclusion, 
textile present, in his 


opinion, are not technical but com 
mercial. 

he sincere and significant portent 
of Mr. Sirrine’s remarks made a pro 
found and evident impression upon the 


guests at the dinner. 


Against Cotton Speculation 


he final 


was made by George S. 


address of the evening 
Harris of the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga 
and president of the Georgia Cotton 


Manufacturers’ Association. Speaking 


as a man who had forged his way 


from the position of a mill operativé 


to that of a mill executive, Mr. Harris 


wade his remarks brief but 


ing. 


convine 





J. E. Sirrine, of J. E. Sirrine & Co.. 
who spoke at Diversification Dinner 


He stated that there was a. time 


when plain goods mills could make 


legitimate manufacturing profit, but 


that changing conditions impelled 


manufacturers to attempt to make 


their money by speculation in’ raw 


material. He believes that if textile 
mills would resolve to sell no 


which do not represent a profit) and 
to adjust their production schedules 


to demand, further talk about diversi 


fication and solution of problems 
would be unnecessary. 
Mr. Harris himself has been as 


exponent of cooperation in the State 
he represents and has been attempt 
ing to make Georgian manufacturers 
see the view-point of their neighbors 
He emphasized the fact that the in 


dustry is hazardous enough of itselt 
without tying it to a “crazy cottor 
market.” 
Finally Mr. 
in planning 


Harris suggested that 
gg 


manufacturers first 


realm of cost accounting, 


an next 


diversification, textile 


investigate the 


attempt to develop distributing mar- 
kets in the South. 


Miscellaneous Features 


nlivening the tormal part ot 


7 
were excellent musical fea 


program 


2029) 05 


tures supplied by the Criterion Male 


Quartet of New York and by Miss 
\ ladys ] New York; and 
review I models 


Edward | Maver & Co., of New 


Rice, also ot 


i tashion 


Distribution of Cotton Fabries 


, tblishe , OF ¢ 


W, 
N a. 


problems | 


mimerce and ft 


[ really know very little about 
cotton textile industry and its 
think I knew 
cotton, but the 


last ten vears have convinced me that 


used to 


something about raw 


don’t, and when it comes to the com 


lexities of the cotton manufacturing 


tusiness | am the veriest tyro Bu 


it 
[| will tell you of the impressions | 
| 


have received and the conclusions 


have reached while standing on the 


1 


side lines to which an editor is as 


signed lf | make a fool of myself, 


then vou can say to me as did Jonah to 


the whale when he emerged from its 


nsides, “If you had only kept your 
mouth shut this wouldn't have hap- 
ened,” and I shall vO back to New 


ork a chastened and a better man 


| don't know much about the ‘di 
ersification” of cotton goods. | have 
ieard a good deal about agricultural 


liversifieation of late, but, as diversi 


heation in the textile industry wa: 
new to me, | asked a New [neland 
manutacturer what it meant Li 


answer was, “Diversification is all 


right, but for Heaven's sake tell your 


southern friends not to diversity by 


\nd then he 
went on to explain that the 


copying wi goods!’ 
ideal di- 
versification was creative and not 
1MItatirv< 

lgnorant as | am, it seems to me 
that in this remark he 


ll that can be said upon the subject 


covered about 


yive 


successful must 


sification to be 





Geo. 5. Harris, President of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association of Georgia, who 
spoke at Diversification Dinner. 


Te reative Phat it may be creative 
men of imagination must 


must be 


be employed 
ind they given opportunity 
to work under conditions that will fire 
ind excite their imaginatio1 

One ot the leading vivertisin 


igents of this country told me that he 


By Theodore H. Price 





uce and Cotton and its Products 


paid his chief “ad” writer a salary ot 


$100,000 a vear and that in the prep 
aration of his copy he sometimes 


spent a whole day looking for just one 
word that would vive the greatest 
projectile power to the idea that was 


to be put ove! 


so it must be with the creative de 


signet He should live where the 


currents of life run swiftly, where he 
can sense the drift of public taste 01 
i 


fancy, and where the excitation ot 


competition will stimulate him to do 
his best. Uninformed as | am, | can 


not be more specific, but it seems to 


me that it is from and through your 


selling houses o1 


agents that vou 


Theodore H. Price, Publisher of Com- 
merce and Finance, who spoke at Dv 
versification Dinner. 


should vet the most valuable ideas, 
and | think that if | represented a cot 
ton mill and sold its goods | would 
employ the best designe [ could find 
to study the styles and make sugges 


tions to my client. 


But when it comes to making a mat 
ket for the goods vour creative genius 
has produced [ am a little more at 
home, for | have studied the question 
and feel justified in asserting that the 
textile in- 


great need of the cotton 


dustry today is advertising that will 


arouse a consumer demand 
Your industrv is one of the greatest 
oldest that civilization 


United States alone 


and one ot the 
includes In the 


more than 5,000,000 adults are em- 


1 


ploved in producing, manufacturing, 


and distributing cotton and the things 


made of or derived from it. Upon 


1 1 


le average each of these 5,000,000 


persons has three dependents Here 


is a group Ot 20,000,000 people, nearly 


one fifth of our population, who are 
t] 


directly: dependent upon cotton for a 
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lihood lf you could bring them 


to a realization of this dependence, if 

u could, so to speak, give them a 
consciousness of cotton, if you c uld 
make them talk, eat, drink, and breathe 
cotton goods, what, think you, would 
be the result ? 

It is said, and I think with truth, 

it the ong “Yes, we have no ba 
nanas today” increased the consump 
tion of bananas by 50% in the United 


states and lifted them from obscurity 


to popularity in’ Ieneland. What 
would be the effect 1f you could get 
t] € 20,000 000 \mericans who derive 

ving from cotton to talk about or 
sing about it and insist upon its use 


in preterence to Japanese ilk or Aus 


tralian wool ? 

In so far as those who grow cotton 
are concerned, this has been done 
A i consequence we have semi 

onthly crop estimates and ginning 
reports and statistics without end, for 


(sovernment money 1s 


cause there is a cot 


sé] ” 
on Hoc 


T 
{ 
in Congre Whose political fortunes 


depend upon their fidelity in looking 
alter the interest of the cotton pro 


ducers But have the cotton manu 
United 
tried t 


ied to promote an enthusiasm for 


fjacturers of the states ever 


cotton goods among their employes ? 
I do know of one treasurer in New 
ngland who has attempted it. Not 


so long avo hx 


was put in charge of 
a mill that had been unprofitable. His 
first step was to write all his directors 
to urge their families to use the sheet 
ings and other goods their mill pro 
duced. Then he got his employes 
together and made it plain that they 
would help themselves by helping him 
to sell more of the cloth they were en 
gaged in making. The mill com 
menced to get more orders. It was 
soon running full time, its stock rose 
50 points in the Boston market, and 
only the other day it 
dends. 


resumed <divi- 


lor the last few months I have been 
trying to do something along the same 
line myself. I started a monthly mag- 
azine called Cotton and Its Products. 
The subscription price was put at a 
dollar a year so as to bring it within 
the reach of every one 

All those who 
been 


are subscribers have 
invited to join the “American 
Cotton 


(soods without fur 


ther expense and to wear a button that 
bears the name of the League. I have 
written a letter to each important cot 
ton manufacturer in the country ask 


League” 


ing him to let me form a Chapter of 
the League among his emploves. Some 
have allowed me to do this, and i 
thank them 


Others have ignored my 
letter 


But I ask 
hat woula 
be secured if all the employes in out 


I don’t know why 


them to consider the effect 


cotton mills talked about cotton goods 
and had a them 
and in getting their friends to do like 
wise. You may smile 


tion, but it is not at all ludicrous ot 


pride in wearing 


at the sugges- 


unpossible, for the compulsion of the 


crow l 


is irresistible and if the mil 
lions who grow cotton and make cot 
ton goods join in acclaiminge them 
persistently the world will be com- 


pelled th 
pened to wear them 


TEXTILE 


And so I urge you to develop the 
enthusiasm of your employes for cot- 
ton. In it you have at your command 
a force now latent that is quite as 
powerful as the hydro-electric power 
that runs your mills, and hand in hand 
these two forces can be made to work 
the renaissance of the cotton textile 
industry in the United States. 

Do you ask me how this can be 
done? Well, there are many ways. I 
should miss my train and talk you to 
death if I tried to describe all the 
agencies that might be used. 

lirst among them [ put the psycho 
lovical appeal, that is, the appeal to 
the emotions or the memory or the 
pride of the ultimate con 
sumer. It is far more effective than 


pet sonal 


the commercial appeal. It may take 
the form of a song or a slogan or a 
brand or a trade mark. A wise old 
Ienglishman sensed the value of the 
emotional appeal when he said, “I care 
not who may make a nation’s laws 11 
write its 


I can ballads,” and you 


know that southern men have 
marched to death singing “Dixie,” al 
though it was written by a northern 
ot 

\s to slogans, the best example I 
can recall is “Rum, Romanism, and 
roorback 
coined by the Rev. Dr. Burchard to 
TSS84. 


Rebellion,” the alliterative 


defeat Cleveland in 
all over the 


It spread 
country in two 
proved to be a boomerang instead of 


days, 


a roorback, and is generally admitted 
to have brought about Cleveland’s 
election and Blaine’s defeat. 

There are many commercial slogans 
that have 
“The Flavor Lasts” has been worth 
millions to Mr. Wrigley. “It Floats” 
is no doubt to great value to Procter 
& Gamble, “Just Like Mother Used to 
Make” is a slogan whose effectiveness 


become very successful. 


is indicated by its frequent use, and 
“The Beer That Made Milwaukee 
Famous” was no doubt worth millions 
before Mr. Volstead denatured it. 

But good slogans are hard to invent, 
and except in rare cases it is difficult 
them Moreover, 
there are so many different varieties 
of cotton goods that even a Shakes- 
peare would be unable to devise slo- 
gans to suit more than a few. 


to give currency. 


For this reason easily remembered 
and auto-suggestive brands or trade 
marks are in my judgment to be pre- 
ferred to slogans. To so familiarize a 
name with a need that those who feel 
the need will recall the name is or 
ought to be the chief purpose of ad 
vertising. 
brand or 


The use of a descriptive 
a graphic trade mark is a 
very effective and comparatively in- 
expensive way of accomplishing this 
purpose, and I have always wondered 
why the cotton manufacturers have 
You 
miracle the word 
“rayon” has worked in extending the 


not resorted to it more generally. 
all know what a 
use of artificial silk, and of the many 
other valuable trade marks the silk 
manufacturers have devised, but I can 
think of only four nationally known 
brands that 
ton goods 
One is “Wamsutta” whose old-time 


popularity is being rapidly revived by 


are used to identify cot- 


WORLD 


the well planned advertising campaign 
the present manager of the Wamsutta 
Mills has undertaken. Another is 
“Cannon Cloth.” I need not acclaim 
its value as a trade mark to this audi- 
ence. A third is “Pepperell Drills,” 
which used to be so popular in China 
that bales of goods bearing that brand 
passed as currency in Hongkong and 
Shanghai just as tobacco did in Co- 
lonial Virginia. And, finally, there 
is “Fruit of the Loom,” which ap- 
proaches perfection as a brand for 
cotton goods. Chiefly, if not entirely, 
because of its name three generations 
of housekeepers in my family have 
insisted “Fruit of the 
Loom” in their linen closets, and I as 
sume that my granddaughters will de- 
mand it if it is still manufactured 
when they come to be housekeepers. 


upon having 


Certainly, any opportunity to securc 
brands that would give your goods dis 
tinction is worth following up when 
the following estimates of the value 
ot some well-known trade names are 
considered : 


Uneeda Biscuit $13,000,000 


Royal Baking Powder be 8,000,000 
ee ae ea 10,000,000 
Spearmint SR : ... 7,000,000 
Kodak nba es seine wee. §=©5,000 000 
Coca-Cola s i be 5.000,000 


Ouaker Oats 
Gorham 


ee Be ole 10,000,000 
2,000,000 


There is much more I could say 
about brands and trade marks, but | 
will forbear for I want to give you 
just one more idea that I have for en- 
hancing the popularity of cotton 
It is the “Cotton Ball.” 

In November, 1914, when cotton 
was selling at 7c a pound and every- 
one was shouting “Buy a bale!’”, the 
New York Southern Society was in- 
duced to give a ball, a distinctive fea- 
ture of which was the cotton dresses 
that the ladies present were asked to 
wear. I am proud to say that I had 
an humble share in organizing it, that 
it was a huge success, and that when 
the Cotton Exchange was reopened a 
few days afterward cotton started 
going up and continued to advance 
with reactions until it touched 4oc. 

I won't take your time with further 
details, but why should not the cotton 
manufacturers organize a number of 
such balls to be held in all the more 
important cities of the country on the 
same day or evening each year? 
Tickets sold at moderate prices would 
pay their expenses, and I know from 
experience that the women attending 
them would be only too glad to wear 


Por ds. 


and exhibit costumes made of any new 
fabrics that were presented to them. 
New England manufacturer 
authorized me to present ball dresses 


One 


made of his goods to any ladies who 
would wear them at the New York 
ball held in 1914. I gave away sev- 
eral hundreds of these frocks, and the 
donor tells me that his business was 
immensely benefited by what proved to 
be the cheapest and best advertising 
which he ever engaged. 

Of course, work of this kind must 
he followed up by some paid publicity, 
but against my own interest as the 
owner of two publications that are 
eager for your advertising patronage 
scheme that will 
cost vou little and make your goods 


talked 


I have outlined a 


about from one end of the 
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country to the other. And, what is 
more, I will be glad to cooperate with 
you in carrying it out if you want 
me to. 

I know that the rapid increase i: 
the business handled by the “chain 
stores and the “department” store 
has led some to feel that the jobbe 
may soon be archaic, but of this I ar 
not at all sure. In 1924 Dr. Paul H 
Nystrom, Director of the Retail Re 
search author « 
“The Economics of Retailing,” pub 
lished interesting figures th: 
have a bearing upon the question. He 
estimdted the retail trade of the cou 
try in 1923 at $35,000,000,000, 0 
about one-half of the national income 
This trade he apportioned among the 


Association and 


some 


various lines of business as follows 


Billions Per cer 

of Dellars of Who 

PE a ise dees st wie - soe 44. 
CR ag a ss weno eaals 68 vee 22. 
Furniture and furnishings 1.3 3. 
Automobiles and supplies... 3.5 10 
Tobacco and products..... 7 5 
Candy and beverages..... 12 : 

Jewelry and musical instru 

A Sa ee ee a. 2.8 
Miscellaneous ............ 3 8. 

35.0 100. 


He estimates that of this trade 


Independent retail stores....... sold 66.7 


Department stores Pes hee sold 16. 
SIN, 4 a coed 6 a eae hea sold &. 
Mail order houses..............sold 4.6 
Commissary stores ........0.0. sold 4.5 
Ilouse to house canvassers......... sn 
Cooperative stores ... +s « cle 02 
100.00 


Dr. Nystrom is a 
repute and if his figures are any 
where near correct we are still a long 
way from the absolescence of the job- 
ber or the independent retailer. That 
some of the department stores and 
chain stores already buy direct from 
the manufacturer is a fact that is 
known to every one who knows any- 
thing of the subject. But trade 
usages are difficult to change. 


statistician o/} 


There is just one other phase of the 
many-sided subject assigned to me to 
which I would like to advert in clos 
ing. It is the exorbitant prices de- 
manded by some retailers for cotton 
goods that are attractive and have be- 
come popular. The theory seems to be 
that the women have become accus- 
tomed to the scale of prices at which 
silks are selling and that they will pay 
just as much for cotton goods that 
take their fancy. The result is that 
cotton goods are deprived of the ad- 
vantage that their comparative cheap- 
ness ought to give them and that the 
purchaser takes silk or rayon because 
there is little or no economy in buy 
ing cotton fabrics. 

Here, it seems to me, you have a 
great opportunity by advertising the 
stores at which your goods are to be 
had and the prices at which they ought 
to be sold. I doubt whether you have 
any legal right to prevent the retailer 
from asking more than a certain max- 
imum for your goods, but by adver- 
tising the price at which they ought 
to be sold and the names of the stores 
at which they can be obtained at that 
figure you would speedily put an end 
to the profiteering that has already 
injured your business and greatly in- 
crease your popularity with the retail- 
ers who were content to accept a rea- 
sonable profit on the goods with which 
you supply them. 
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Editors ; We Believe 
Charles H,. Clark Vernon E. Carroll in the Conservation and Protection 
Clarence Hutton Douglas G. Woo lf : if ymestic 


The Carolinas Exposition 


VISITOR to the Carolinas Exposition 
which was concluded this week at 
Charlotte, N. C., could not fail to be impressed 
with the constructive worth of this exposition 
It is always difficult to evaluate accurately 
such displays and it is necessary to use one’s 
imagination in estimating direct and indirect 
benefits derived therefrom. In the case of 
the Charlotte show, however, it is apparent 
that the effects of the program developed there 
must be far-reaching and salutary. 

The grouping together of such a compre- 
hensive exhibit of fabrics of all sorts, manu 
factured in domestic textile mills, must have 
impressed the visitor with the dignity and im- 
portance of this industry. The character of 
the goods shown must have brought home the 
fact that American manufacturers are produc- 
ing textile materials of a quality certainly the 
equal of those made anywhere in the world. 

When with these displays there was com- 
bined a series of fashion shows and style con- 
tests which attracted widespread interest for 
months in advance of the exposition, reaching 
a climax during the period of the show itself, 
an additional and even more significant reason 
for the existence of this exhibition was fur- 
nished. 

All too few attempts are made to bring home 
to the average citizen the accomplishments of 
domestic industries in general and the Ameri- 
can textile industry in particular. Far too lit- 
tle attention is paid to the job of encouraging 
the development of style consciousness and 
style appreciation. 

The Carolinas Exposition has gradually de- 
veloped into the leading constructive movement 
in this direction. For five vears it has told the 
story of American fabrics and American qual- 
ity to the people who ultimately determine 
the progress or depression of American indus- 
try. The officials of that exposition could he 
consecrated to no greater task. 

In view of these facts, the editors of TEx- 
TILE Worcp regard with some wonderment the 
plans of this exposition company to alter the 
character of its admirable show in alternate 
years. Branching out into a textile machinery 
exhibition amounts to entrance into a_ field 
which has reached the saturation point. 

It is always regarded as good business to 
size up one’s market and to concentrate on that 
field in which there is still ample room for ex 
pansion. The Carolinas Exposition has found 
such a field in the fabric and style branch of 
the textile industry. It can be stated honestly 
that it is doing as good a job in this direction as 
any existing organization could do. It is 
questionable—and in fact highly improbable— 
that it can achieve similar success in the field 
of machinery exhibition when that branch is 
now amply filled by the Boston and Greenville 
shows. 

In expressing this opinion—or rather in 
reiterating this opinion—the editors of TEx- 


riLE Worvp are not influenced by any partisan 


considerations. They have no more interest 
in Greenville or Boston than they have in 
Charlotte. They are influenced merely by a 


desire to see each of these expositions develop 
to the fullest extent and in the best possible 
direction. 

This is not offered as carping criticism but 
as a sympathetic expression of opinion in con 
nection with a show which has earned a real 
place in the textile calendar. 


* * * 


Southern Textile Diversification 


A S the visitor at the Fifth Carolinas Expo- 

A sition and at the second annual Textile 
Diversification Dinner viewed the remarkable 
range of southern-made fabrics and_ listened 
to the plans for further development of the 
cotton manutacturing industry in the Pied 
mont section, he could not fail to be impressed 
with the thought that diversification has long 
since passed the theoretical stage in that great 
branch of textile manufacturing it is: no 
longer necessary to convert southern cotton 
inanutacturers to the idea of diversification 
but merely to direct them as to the ways in 
which such a program can be adapted to 
changing market conditions. 

Furthermore, the visitor carried away a 
deep and significant impression of nationalism 
Southerners 
have been regarded in the past as rabid sec 
tional partisans. At their own dinner this 
week, however, they evinced a disposition to 


and in fact internationalism. 


regard the textile industry, not as the property 
of North Carolina or South Carolina or of the 
South, but as a force which is bound up with 
the progress and development of the United 
States as a whole—and of the world. 

Consequently the thoughts brought out at 
the Charlotte dinner are not confined in point 
of interest to the Piedmont section, but have 
a inessage for New England and the West as 
well. 

It is the honest belief of the editors of 
‘TEXTILE Worcp that the Textile Diversifica 
tion Dinners at Charlotte should continue to 
be perpetuated as annual events which have a 
broad and valuable significance for all factors 
engaged in the production and distribution of 
textile materials. 


Discredited Crop Reporting 

KF the Crop Reporting Board of the Depart 

ment of Agriculture had desired deliber 
ately to discredit its cotton crop estimates it 
could have proceeded in no more. effective 
manner than that attending the making up and 
publication of the last two semi-monthly re 
ports. It is not so much the reporting as of 
September 16 of an estimate approximately 
200,000 bales larger than as of September 1. 
in the face of general knowledge that the crop 


Industries 





to, but to “the-public-be-damned” attitude of 
the Crop Reporting Board in refusing to make 
public a detailed statement of the methods and 
data responsible for the September 1 and Sep 
tember 16 estimates. It is true that the board 
states that its records are open to the inspec 
tion of authorized persons, and that it stands 
behind its reports and assumes full responsi 
bility for them. Such an attitude doubly « 


? 
1 
credits the reports, at least temporarily, and 


it 
will discredit them permanently unless an ex 
planation is eventually made. 

Because the board’s latest estimate coincides 
most nearly with that of majority opinion as 
to the ultimate size of the crop, based upon 
current knowledge of acreage and condition, or 
for some other unaccountable reason, a very 
large proportion of the trade assumes. that 
it is only the semi-monthly reports — that 
are discredited. his fails to take cog 
nizance of the fact that if the reports had 
been on a monthly basis the trade would still 
he basing its estimate upon the report as 
of September 1, which report majority 
opinion considers to have been an underesti- 
mate. It is not the periodicity of the reports 
that is at fault, but the methods used, and ii 
Congress at its next session merely eliminates 
the semi-monthly reports without authorizing 
an exhaustive investigation of cotton crop re- 
porting methods it will perform no service of 
real value to the industry nor to the crop re 
porting board. 

* * * 


Cotton Yarn Speculation 

I’ THE reports as to the basis on which 

cotton yarn dealers have been and are 
doing business are correct it will not be sur 
prising if the statements at the end of the cal- 
endar year show an absence of profit that 1 
flects an unsatisfactory condition from the 
selling end of the market. The statement is 
made that hardly a sale is consummated on 
which a full 5% commission is obtained by 
the seller. There may be exceptions to this 
rule but the practice of splitting commissions 
is so general as to be almost universal. 

When there is added to this the element of 
speculation which is such an important factor 
in many yarn deals, it will be seen that the lot 
of the yarn house is not as satisfactory as 
might be desired. There is no doubt that 
competition in the sale of yarns is increasing] 
intense. Whether the field is narrowing or 
whether the participants in the game are in 
creasing, the fact remains that for every order 
which is known of there are any number of 
potential sellers. For fear of losing business 
and basing their action on rumors, many of 
which are broadcast for the sake of their 
effect upon the situation, the seller will go 
the limit in order that he may close the order 

Such procedure carries with it risks that 
hardly seem warrantable in a merchandise 
business and which smack of Wall Street and 
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the stock market. Where a seller 1s willing 
to take an order a cent a pound under the 
e tha ( in secure from the spinner, 
there is nothing unethical in his being willing 
t mcede a part of his commission, but when 
the dealer is so bent upon securing business 
that he will sell the market short and will do 


TEXTILE WORLD 


ably great and the likelihood of losses too much 
for reasonable consideration. 
The market 


sales are 


that short 
in evidence, considering the effort 
that is being made in certain quarters to find 
varn apparently to cover such transactions. 


present indicates 


The possibilities of loss in such business are 
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good many dealers are likely to witness red 
ink on their ledgers when the statements for 
1925 are made up. We have no remedy to 
suggest for such a situation. As long as the 
varn trade those who are specu- 
latively inclined to the extent of recent activi- 
ties the possibilities of unsatisfactory condi- 


contains 


on a particular mill’s product 


sper fied in the orde r the risk 1s 


unwarrant 


which is enormous. 


If the market continues without 
any decided drop it would seem as though a 


tions 


incident to the 
marketing cotton yarns will continue. 


present method of 





Safety Congress Meets Another Du Pont Rayon Increase 


Textile Men Prominent in Pro- 


gram and Attendance 


CLEVELAND, O.—Election of offi- 


cers, a review of welfare and Salety 


1 


development during the last 


quarter 
of a century and a contrast of condi- 
textile mills of the South 
and those of the North are the chief 


subjects textile group of 


tions in the 


before the 
the National Safety Congress in ses- 
sion here this week 

he review of the safety movement 
in the textile plant, given in an ad 
dress by A. L Wam 
sutta Mills, Mass., 


emery, of the 


New Bedtord, 


brings some interesting things to 
light 

“Our first real interest in safety 
work.” My Ikmervy began, ‘“‘was 
forcibly demanded of us by passage 


in Massachusetts in 1912 of the first 
Workmen's Compensation Act in the 
United States.” 

‘It is true,” he continued, “that 
previous to that many textile mills, as 
well as our own, took care of their em 
ploves when they had been injured, 
but the added cost ot insuring all em 
ploves against the possibility of acci 
dents under the new order of things 

compensation insurance—brought 
home to the management the need of 


interesting all employes in safety 
practices 

“Today, after almost 25 vears of 
textile mills, all of them, have 


safety-first programs and the 


eifort, 
definit¢ 
result certainly is pleasing.” 

between textile mills 
in the South and those in the North 
was furnished in a 
Stanley Llewellyn, of the 
Mills, Camden, S. C. 


The contrast 


discussion — by 
Wateree 
Speaking of co 
operation on the part of employes, he 
said 


“We believe that we have greatly to 
our advantage in the South the fact 


that the average textile mill manage- 


ment in the South gets full coopera- 


tion from all the emploves This is 


due to a personal feeling for the em 


ploves on behalf of the management, 


because in a large number of cases 


they live near one another in the same 


villages so that when safety or any 


other good project is taken up by the 


management, it is immediately taken 


up by 


the employes This is done 


without the friction sometimes found 


where there is no such contact 


“Compare this picture with the 
northern mill with a large percentage 
of toreign labor, which makes it more 
] 


ditheult to tell the safety. 


South 


storv ot 
One is not contronted in the 


(Continued on pad 139) 





Addition of 8.000.000 Lbs. Unit at Buffalo Will Make Total 
Output Over 20.000.000 Lbs. 


AYON continues to hold its place 
as the news feature of the tex 
tile industry. The latest development 
to be added to the [ news 
“breaks” is the decision of the Du 


string of 


Pont Rayon Co. to add an 8,000,000 
lb. unit to its plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The completion of this addition will 
mean a total productive capacity in 
Buffalo and 
Old Hickory, Tenn., of over 20,000,- 


the company’s plant at 


000 lbs. of rayon per year. 

The Tennessee plant, according to 
information supplied TEXTILE WorLD 
by L. A. Yerkes, president of the Du 
Pont Rayon Co., and published in last 
week’s Rayon Supplement, will pro 
duce from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 Ibs. 
per year when the latest addition to 
that plant gets in operation early in 
Phe present output of the Buf 
falo plant increases that quantity to 


1920 


12,000,000 to 15,000,000 lbs. per year, 
Consequently the new 8.000.000 Ib. 
unit at Buffalo will mean a total pro 
duction of 


20,000,000 tO 23,000,000 


Ibs. annually. Full operation of the 
newest unit should be reached early 
in 1927. 

This expansion will mean that the 
Du Pont Rayon Co. will be the sec 
ond largest 
United States 


of the greatest in the world. 


ravon producer in the 


and cx msequently one 


Plans have been completed for an 
immediate start in construction work 
Buffalo unit. The plant 
will be one-story brick, adjoining the 
Road. It 
will have a total floor space of ap 


on the new 


present unit on the River 





This latest development of the com 
pany’s producing program marks one 
more step in a noteworthy advance 
Organized 
in 1920, as a result of a merging ar- 
rangement between E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. and the Comptoir des 
Textiles Artificielles of Paris, France, 
the company—then known as the Du 
Pont Fibersilk Co.—started with an 
original capacity of 1,500,000 lbs. an- 
nually at its Buffalo plant. This was 
increased steadily and later plans were 
perfected for the erection of the Old 
Hickory plant on the site of the pow 


covering only five years. 


der plant development there. The 
Tennessee unit achieved commercial 
operation this year. The company 


manufactures rayon under the viscose 
process. 

Despite the fact that the textile in 
dustry is gradually becoming accus 
tomed to continued new developments 
in rayon manufacture, this announce- 
ment by the Du Pont Rayon Co. is of 
such magnitude as to make it stand 
out as one of the 
events of the year. 


most important 


Field Secretary Chosen 


Woolen Association Selects H. FE. 

Peabody for Newly Created Office 

The following announcement is 
being sent members of the American 
\ssociation of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers this week: 

“For a long time your executive 
Committee has recognized the desir- 
ability of establishing a closer and 
more active contact between Associa- 


proximately 1,000,000 sq. ft. and will tion headquarters and the general 
employ about 4,000 additional workers. membership. 

ee, 

— hinise ein 

PEXTILE CALENDAR | 


Committee D-13, 
Greenville, S. C., Oct. 5-6, 1925 
Exhibit of Textiles 
Mass., Oct. 7-24, 1925 


American Society for Testing 


Made in New 


Materials, Fall Meeting, 


England, Boston Art Club, Boston, 


American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Southern Section, 
Annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 10, 1925 


National Association of 
Copley Plaza Hotel, 


Cotton 
Boston, Oct. 


i6-17, 1925. 
Western District, 
Oct 22, 23 24, Hotel 


Knitted Outerwear 


Manufacturers, Annual Convention, 


14-15, 1925. 
Southern Textile Association, Semi-Annual Meeting, 


Columbus, Ga., Oct. 


Mirs. Convention, 


\Assn., Annual 


Plankinton, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Fourth National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand 


Central Palace, New 


\ ork, Nov 


Knitting Arts Exhibition and Annual Convention of National 
& Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia, March 


of Hosiery 
International Textile 
chanics Hall, Boston, 
National 
Mass., 


_ 


I-xposition, 
April 12-17, 
Association of 


April 13-14, 1926. 





Textile 
1926. 


Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Meeting, 


30-Dee. 5, 1925 


Association 
PDs 6; 1926. 


Exhibitors Association, Me- 


Boston, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 


“Your Committee has also recog- 
nized that to accomplish this effect- 
ively meant to discover someone 
familiar with the industry, the Asso- 
ciation and its membership, and it is 
therefore particularly gratifying to 
now be able to announce the appoint- 
ment of Herbert E. Peabody as Field 
Secretary. 

“In its most optimistic moments 
your Committee never hoped to secure 
the services of one needing less intro- 
duction to the members and more ob- 
viously fitted for the contemplated ac- 
tivities. Executive Committee, 

Ropert T. Francis, Pres.” 


Asked to comment on the signifi- 
cance of the expanded activities 
which Herbert E. Peabody’s em- 
ployment by the Association implies, 
Robert T. Francis, president of the 
said: “The officers of 
the Association have for a long time 
felt the necessity for closer and more 
active contact with the general mem- 
bership and they have also realized 
that to bring this about necessitated 
securing the services of someone gen- 
erally familiar with the industry, the 
Association and its members. 

“The length of time Mr. Peabody 
has been associated with the industry 
and the active cooperation he has al- 
ways given to the Association well 
fit him to undertake what we have in 
mind. The Association and the in- 
dustry generally are to be most dis- 
tinctly congratulated. 

“It will be Mr. Peabody’s plan to 
spend a great deal of time visiting 
out-of-town members, both individ- 
ually and in small groups. In these 
contracts he will have opportunity to 
inform these members of Association 
activities and, which is quite as im- 
portant, he will be able to point out 
to them the different ways in which 
they can use the Association. He 
will be receptive to suggestions which 
we hope will be freely given. 

“T know Mr. Peabody will be partic- 
ularly welcome to the membership by 
whom he is well known. The enter- 
prise upon which we are embarking 
has in it potentialities for bringing 
the individual members of the Asso- 
ciation into more intimate and active 
cooperation for mutual benefit than 
could be accomplished in any other 
way.” 


Association, 


Herbert EF. well 
known figure in the men’s wear sell- 
ing market as selling agent of vari- 
ous mills, a partner in the selling 
house of Patterson & Greenough and 
as sales manager of the Guerin mills 
he has had a wide opportunity to 


Peabody is a 


know the details of wool manufactur- 
ing and distribution. 
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Chemical Show Features Machinery and Rayon 


Rayon Exhibits Interesting and Educational in Character 





Three 





Producers 


Show 


Their Products—Chemiecal 


Achievement Division Comprehends Displays of Popular Interest—Few Dye Exhibits Included at Varied 


, HE Chemical Show, or what 
it is more formally entitled, 
the Tenth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries, 

pened its doors at the Grand Central 

‘alace, New York City, at 2 o'clock 

londay and continued throughout 

ie week. All the available space on 
three floors of the exposition building 

as occupied by exhibits of chemical 
achinery, equipment and_ products, 
embracing a wide variety of lines of 
nterest to industrialists, students and 
the general public. The latter were 
admitted to the building after 6 Pp. M. 
each day while the exhibits were open 
only to the various industries and 
others vitally interested at 2 Pp. M. of 
each day. The arrangement of admit- 
ting the public only at night made it 
possible to secure an uninterrupted 
examination of the various products 
exhibited without the rush and crowd- 
ing incident to many displays of this 
kind in the past. 

Naturally and in accordance with 
the trend of these expositions during 
the last few years, the bulk of the dis- 
plays consisted of machinery and 
equipment of interest to the chemical 
trade. These naturally comprised the 
widest variety of product, entering 
into the and activity of 
practically all American industries. 


processes 


Symposiums a Feature 

One of the conspicuous features of 
the week’s activity was a_ so-called 
students’ Also various 
symposiums on subjects of vital in- 
terest connected with the chemical in- 
dustry were held throughout the week. 
Most,of these were at the Chemists’ 
Club on 41st St. and were presided 
over by prominent leaders in the 
various trades, with addresses by 
equally prominent members of specific 
divisions of the industry. In addition 
to these symposiums, which compre- 
hended such subjects as motor fuel, 
oil conservation, artificial silk, etc., a 
series of motion pictures was display- 
ed each evening in the exhibition 
building showing processes in various 
industrial 


program. 


films were 
ontributed by leading concerns, as 


lines. These 
well as official departments of the 
lederal Government, such as_ the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Another subsidiary feature was the 
eetings of associations that were held 
luring the The 
vational Association of Finishers of 
‘ otton Fabrics held a meeting report- 


exhibition week. 


d elsewhere in this issue on Tuesday 
the Hotel Roosevelt, and a meeting 
the Technical 

‘ulp and 


Association of the 
Industry was held 
n Wednesday at the exhibition build- 


Paper 


g; on Thursday the American Cer- 
nic Society met at the exhibition 
ilding and on Friday an intersec- 


tional meeting of the American 
Chemical Society was scheduled at the 
Chemists’ Club. 
event was the 


The principal social 
Fourth Chemical In- 
dustry Banquet held Thursday night 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, while an in- 
formal supper and smoker of the 
American Chemical Society was held 
at the Men’s Faculty Club at Colum- 
bia University Friday evening. 


Rayon Exhibits 


Probably the most vitally interest- 
ing section of the exhibition to the 
textile industry was that comprising 
displays of rayon. Three companies 
showed their products and the multi- 
tude of fabrics into 
products enter. A large sign covered 


which these 
the booths of these rayon comparties 
with the slogan inscribed thereon — 
“Chemistry’s Contribution to the Tex- 
tile Industry.” The exhibitors were 
the Industrial Fibre Corp. of America 
showing the viscose type of rayon; 
the Tubize Artificial Silk Co. of 
America, featuring nitro-cellulose, 
and the American Cellulose & Chemi- 
cal Mfg. Co., Ltd., displaying acetate 
rayon, The American Bemberg 
Corp. was to have made a display, 
but at this writing their booth had not 
been fitted up. 
panies had an 


These various com- 
unbelievable 
variety of fabrics and garments made 
therefrom, showing the multiplicity 
of uses and beautiful effects obtained 
from the uses of the fibre. They 
ranged from hosiery and cheap piece 
goods to the finest development of 
shawls and outer garments in a mag 


almost 


nificent variety of colors and patterns. 
Dresses on models showed the man- 
ner in which the fibre is being used 
by various industries, while skeins of 
yarn served to slow the wide variety 
of colors in which the industry has 
made such remarkable advances. 


An Educational Display 

Pictures of the plants served not 
only as decorations to the booths but 
as visual demonstrations of the size 
of these specific industries, while the 
variety of fabrics served to demon- 
strate the adaptability of the various 
qualities to specific uses. It is recog- 
nized in the industry that one type 
of silk may be of particular value 
for a particular class of merchandise, 
while another type may be equally 
valuable for something entirely dif- 
ferent. Although the rayon exhibits 
were on the third floor of the ex- 
position building they were the center 
of decided interest 
only by 


throughout the 


week, not those who are 
vitally concerned either as competi- 
tors or as consumers of the material, 
but also by the general public who 


have come to know at least by name 


and reputation something about rayon 
and its uses. 

These displays were designed not 
for the purpose of 
dise, but rather as 


selling merchan- 
an educational ex- 
hibit not only for the general public 
but also for industrialists who might 
not have a true conception of the pos- 
sibilities of the fibre in various lines. 
Both took an 
interest in the artistic effects exhibited 
as evidenced not only by the casual 
questions — that 


classes of sightseers 


were asked by the 
novice, but also by the very intelligent 
examination of the material by those 
who were apparently in search of 
information and guidance. 
The favorable statistical position of 
the industry was such that even if it 
had been regarded as ethical to attempt 
to secure business on the basis of the 
exhibit it would not have been possible 
in the majority of instances. 


technical 


Ixhibi- 
tors in this section declared them- 
selves well repaid for the effort of 
making the comprehensive displays 
because of the contacts secured and 
the possibility of 


result. 


future business to 


Rayon Machinery Exhibit 


Closely allied with the rayon dis 
plays was the exhibit of the Max Ams 
Chemical Engineering Corp., 
port, This 
number of machines that were particu- 
larly adaptable to the manufacture of 
artificial silk. 
exhibit 


Bridge- 


Conn. exhibit showed a 


Special features of this 
were a new. style spinning 
machine, a rotary vacuum washer and 
a metering pump, of the latest types. 
Various labor saving devices were in- 
cluded, with special emphasis laid on 
the elimination of the process for tak- 
ing the spools out of 
frame and carrying 
destination by trucks. 


the spinning 
them to their 
With the new 
equipment the spools are doffed and 
placed on a continuous conveyor locat- 
ed immediately above the frame and 
are carried to the washing machine 
at the 
frame is operating. 


same rate as the spinning 
Dr. W. O. Mit- 
who was in charge of the 
exhibit, explained that because of the 
demand for the company’s product it 
was very difficult to arrange a satis- 


scherling, 


factory display to be comprehensive 
and yet Nevertheless, 
in spite of this modest statement the 
exhibit was an eye opener to those 
who know little about rayon manufac- 


concentrated. 


ture and presented some very interest- 
ing developments to those who have 
had more experience with the fibre. 


Court of Chemical Achievement 


Of almost equal interest, or perhaps 
of greater human interest to the gen- 
eral public, was the Court of Chemi- 
cal Achievement, also located on the 
third floor. Selected 
emplifying the progress of the chem- 


products ex- 


Display in Grand Central Palace. New York, During the Week 


ical industry in lines that appeal par 
ticularly to the layman were shown 
in this division. The selections were 
made on merit by a committee named 
by the American Chemical Society, 
who selected products in relation to 
their value in original achievement. A 
wide range of products was shown, 
of particular interest to the textile in- 
dustry being new dyes introduced by 
EK. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Fast drying paints, instruments for 
testing solvents and a 


metals, new 


inert gas for preventing explosions 
were all comprehended in this display. 
Various departments of the Govern- 
ment were also represented in_ this 
division. 

The Department of Agriculture had 
a most impressive display of develop- 
ments along industrial lines for the 
betterment of products of the soil, giv- 
ing a most comprehensive picture of 
the research methods employed by this 


division of the Government. 


Few Dy es Shown 


Comparatively few dye products 
were shown, in this respect differing 
from the displays of the earlier chemi 
cal shows. Because of their infre- 
quency they stood out with particular 
prominence. those noted 
Bachmeier & Co., Ine., New 
York City, who showed a general line 
of aniline dyes for the textile and 
paper, ink and paint and wax indus 
tries. 


\mong 
were 


Sample cards including new 
vat and sun fast colors were on dis- 
play and a wide range of fabrics into 
which the colors enter, obtained from 
various these 


manufacturers using 


colors, made an _ attractive exhibit. 


The Colortex Dyeing Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., also had an interesting display 
of its products and of fabrics produced 
therefrom. The display of the South- 
ern Railway System occupied a large 
space, in which the chemical and 
mineral resources of the territory 
covered by these lines were shown. 
New minerals formed a conspicuous 
part of this exhibit. 

It was acknowledged that the ma- 
chinery and equipment section of the 
chemical show comprehended in the 
first two floors of the Grand Central 
Palace exceeded in variety and excel- 
lence anything that has been attempted 
in previous shows. There was, how- 
ever, more or less disappointment on 
the part of those connected with the 
textile trade who visited the [¢xposi- 
tion that such a comparatively small 
number of exhibits of products ap- 
plicable to the textile industry were 
on display, although they acknow)- 
edged that the educational value of the 
Rayon Division and also the interest 
in the Chemical Achievement Di- 
vision, to a certain extent made up for 
the lack of products in which they 
were particularly interested. 
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Interesting Speeches before Cotton Finishers 


Special Meeting of National Association Held in Conjunction With Chemical Exposition—Dr. Chas. H. Herty Talks 
on the Propaganda for a Lower Tariff, the Domestic Dyestuff Industry, Graft and Research—Dr. G. J. 
Esselen, Jr. on Artificial Silk Presents Instructive Data 


TNUSUALI 
dresses by Dr. Charles H 
Ile ty nd |) (;ustavus J 
| elen | featured a spe 
i Michie 1 meeting of the National 
Acs tio oO Finishers of Cotton 
rapry l Sept 29 at the Hotel 
Roosevelt New Yorl rhe special 
eetin i calles conjunction 
th the chemical exposition this week 
t Gsrand Central Palace, and it af 
forded many members a double at 
action 101 i visit te New York al 

ime 


Approximately 150 members of the 
association sat down to an excellent 
luncheon at 1 o’clock last Tuesday. J] 
k \iilliken, pre ident of the associa 
tion and treasurer of the Mt Hope 
kinishinge Co. Ne Dighton, Mass 
cted as toastmaste1 Nii 
roduced (Gustavus | 
Sherman & 


hortly 


Milliken in 
K-sselen, ji < OF 
Skinner, 
Boston, 


Esselen, Inc., 
after coffee and cigars 
were served, and those present sat 
back and enjoyed an excellently pre 
sented, concise statement of the de 
elopment of artificial silk 

Dr. Esselen’s subject was “Artificial 


Silk and the and he 


Pextile Industry,” 
covered his ground in a very capable 
manner within the short time of about 
a half hour. He outlined the four 
processes used in the manufacture of 
artificial silk, paying particular atten 
tion to the chemistry involved, enum 
erated the individualities of each, and 
emphasized a number of 


comparative values 


interesting 
During his talk 
Dr. Esselen exhibited samples of the 
fibre itself and of fabrics made from 
His ad 
dress is printed, in part, elsewhere on 
this page. 


the different kinds of rayon. 


President Milliken called upon 
Henry B. Thompson, president of the 
U.S. Finishing Co., and a past presi 
dent of the association, to introduce 
Dr. Charles H. Herty, president of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical Man 
ufacturers’ Association, and a_ past 
president of the 
Society 


American ‘Chemical 


Mr. Thompson paid a sincere trib 
ute to Dr. Herty, stating that he had 
probably been responsible more than 
any other one man tor the develop 
ment of the American dyestuff indus 
try to its present self-contained posi 
tion 

Dr. Herty spoke extemporaneously, 
and touched on several subjects dur 
ing his talk 
by all those present, and it was gen- 


He was closely followed 
erally commented after the close of 
the meeting that his speech was an 


aciall 
espe lai 


lv fine one deserved 
widespread 


EXTILI 
Worvtp plans to publish this address 


which 
publicity 


in full in an early issue 
«>> _ ” 
A “Research Fund 
Opening his talk with a graceful 
acknowledgement of the support given 


paras Sth 
interesting ad- by the association as a whole and by 


individual members to the American 
dyestuff industry when it was in its 
formative stages, Dr. Herty launched 
into a discussion of a subject in which 
he has been keenly interested—textile 
research. He asked why there was 
not some provision in this country for 
real fundamental research in all 
branches of the industry, and received 
no answer. 

He told of the $2,000,000 fund built 
up by the 
plan of 


Textile Alliance under its 


handling reparation dyes, 


which is now lying idle in various 
because of the 


attempt to 


banks (;overnment’s 


collect approximately 
$1,250,000 of it in the form of excess 
profits tax. This fund, Dr. Herty 
said, should be devoted to the organ 
ization of a real research body in this 
country, and he declared that it event- 
ually will be when the Government's 
claims come to be generally recog 
nized as ridiculous. 

Briefly sketching the history of the 
\merican dyestuff industry from its 
earliest days, Dr 
by all 
from the standpoint of patriotism but 
from that of fair play. He declared 
that the industry is entirely independ 
ent, and that the doors could be closed 
to any further importation of foreign 
dyes without 


Herty bespoke its 


support textile interests, not 


seriously affecting the 


textile or any other industry. 
Definite Accomplishments 


Illustrating the accomplishments of 
domestic dyestuff manufacturers, and 
the kind of competition they must 
meet, Dr. Herty mentioned the pro- 
duction of a certain indanthrene color 
in the country, accomplished for the 
first time within the last few years. 
The price of the foreign-made prod 
uct, he said, was in the neighborhood 
of $8-S10 a pound; the domestic prod- 
brought out at something 
over $4 Immediately the foreign 
product was reduced slightly below 
that of the American manufacturer, 
and reduction has followed reduction 
until the present market price of this 


dve is $2.35. 


uct was 


In another case. Dr. Herty said, 
production of a fast acid blue of 
American manufacture. 
about 50c was 
the last few 


selling at 
within 
Only two im 


discontinued 
years 
ported products are now available in 
this market. he declared. and these are 
$7.50 and $8.35, 


quoted at respec- 


tively 
The Problem of Graft 


Acting upon his request, a man 
acquainted with the chemical indus- 
try recently made an investigation of 
the graft problem in the purchase of 
dvestuffs for Dr. Herty. This in 


vestigation resulted in an estimate 


that graft in the purchase of dye- 


stuffs in this country is costing con 


~ 


sumers approximately $4,500,000 a 
vear. 

' He took this estimate, Dr. Herty 
said, to a number of textile men, and 
was told by them that the figure in 
reality was probably at least twice 
that amount. Dr. Herty declared that 
his association had appointed a spe- 
cial committee of its members to con- 
sider this matter of graft, and he 
asked that the 
cooperate with his own association 
in a vigorous endeavor to find a solu- 
tion for this unnecessary evil. 


finishers’ association 


Lower Tariff Drive 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of Dr. Herty’s talk, and the one 
which received hearty commendation 
from his hearers, was that devoted to 
a defense of the protective tariff 
principle. “A tremendous drive for 
a lowering of our tariff is now in the 
making,” declared Dr. Herty; “in 
fact, such a drive has already started, 
and there are evidences of it on all 
sides. 

“Keep your eyes and your ears 
wide open, and form your own con- 
clusions on this matter, which is of 
pressing importance to évery one of 
vou. | am not trying to convince you, 
hut merely to bring to your attention 
what I consider to be perhaps the 


most important problem now 


fronting industrial America.” 


con- 
Dr. Herty pointed out the ac- 
cumulating weight of propaganda in 
the daily and periodical press, to the 
effect that the only way we can hope 
for a full settlement of our loans to 
Germany is by a reduction in our 
tariff which will allow Germany to 


ship large quantities of manufactured 
articles to this country. 

He declared that American mone 
has been taken by Germany on bogu 
marks, that American money to 
very large sum has been borrowed by 
Germany for the manufacture of the 
products for which it is now asked 
that more American money be spent 
Unless we are careful and protect ou: 
own interests to the full, Dr. Hert 
declared, we may well soon be asking 
ourselves, Who won the war? 


German Plants “Best in World” 

The speaker exhibited charts illus 
trating the large increase in imports 
into the United States under the 
lordney-McCumber tariff, a “high” 
tariff, and others showing the tre 
mendous increase in imports, chiefly 
raw materials, into Germany since 
the adoption of the Dawes plan. 

The inflation of German currency, 
Dr. Herty said, had the effect of 
diverting the bulk of the wealth in 
that country into the hands of large 
industrialists who used it largely in 
plant improvements, with the result 
that Germany has today “the best 
manufacturing plants in the world.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Herty’s 
address President Milliken requested 
that any definite cases of graft in the 
purchase of dyestuffs be brought to 
the attention of the association by 
dyestuff sellers, and he promised full 
cooperation in eradicating this evil. 

A discussion on artificial silk, led 
by M. G. Luft of the Industrial Fibre 
Co. on Oct. 2 at 52 East 41st Street, 
New York, was announced and _ the 
meeting was adjourned. 


Rayon and the Textile Industry 


By Gustavus J. Esselen, Jr.* 


HERE are at the present time 
four general methods for making 
artificial silk, each dependent upon a 
different series of chemical reactions. 
All, however, start with some form of 
cellulose, convert it into a liquid of 
about the consistency of honey, force 
it through very fine orifices in a de- 
vice called a spinneret and then in 
some way remove enough of the 
chemicals so as to reconvert the liquid 
to a more or less solid condition. 
Since this continuously 
formed as it emerges from the spin- 
neret it naturally forms a continuous 
thread. Usually each spinneret has a 
number of openings so that a single 


solid is 


thread as it comes from the spinning 

machine may have as high as eighty 
or even more minute filaments. 
Nitrocellulose Process 

The first artificial silk 

was invented by Count de Chardonnet 


success ful 


Of Skinner, 


Boston, Mass 


Sherman & Esselen, Inc., 


in 1884 and was exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition in 1889. In its essential 
outline, this same process is still in 
use today and is the one employed in 
the manufacture .of the Tubize arti- 


ficial silk in this country. 

The raw material is some form of 
cotton, usually purified cotton linters, 
which is converted into cellulose ni- 
trate by the action of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids. The product is dissolved 
in a mixture of alcohol and ether and 
the solution is forced through very 
fine openings into warm air where the 
solvents evaporate 
tinuous filament. 


leaving a con 


This filament of course is nitrocellu 
lose and as such is highly inflammable 
and would not be suitable for textile 
purposes. It therefore has to undergo 
a process known as denitration which 
regenerates 


cellulose and gives the 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Textile World Analyst 
Note—Once each quarter the Analyst will appear in the 
form of a style forecast of fabrics, of which this is the first 


to be issued. 


All other weekly issues will continue to con- 


sist of analysis and forecast of conditions in the various 
divisions of the textile industry, prepared, as in the past, 
by Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New York University 


Business 


Research Bureau. 





FABRIC STYLE FORECAST 


Prepared Especially for TEXTILE WORLD by 


Eugene 


Pierce, Fabric and Color Editor of the Dry Goods Economist. 


Change at Hand in 
Women’s Wear Styles 


Abundant evidence of an international change 
in style for women’s wear is clearly apparent 
to all close students of this important subject. 

In every discussion of styles consideration 
should be given to every detail of the sil- 
houette, weight of fabrics, finish, construction, 
design, analysis of raw material and to the 
nature of color in order to arrive at a logical 
conclusion as to the accuracy of the premise 
one seeks to establish. 

Each of these details is here presented ap 
proximately in the order named, and reasons 
are given for the changes indicated, togethe1 
with specific evidence in suppo:t of the con- 
clusion here made that oncoming 
temporary 


styles are 
not of a nature but are funda- 
mental. 

lollowing a long period of straight line ef- 
fects in dresses and in costumes dressmakers 
in France have succeeded in softening the 
lines in women’s dress, raising the waist line, 
increxsing the fullness of skirt and 
ing the natural length of sleeves. 

Evidence that milliners are working with 
dressmakers is seen in a continued effort to 
establish a revival of large hats with the 
attending revival of wide ribbons for millin- 
ery trimming. This was expected, seeing that 
form requires larger hats with fuller 
skirts in order to maintain a proper balance 
of outline. 

It is said by observant students of 


restor- 


good 


fashion 
that the French began a movement to change 
the silhouette two vears ago when a revival of 
sheer and semi-sheer weaves was undertaken. 

How well they succeeded is seen in the sub- 
sequent large losses met with by manufactur- 
ers of heavy weight hand-loom novelty dress 


goods during the last year by those who 
failed to read the handwriting on fashion’s 
wall. 


Noting all 
centered 


this, manufacturers in France 
efforts on the production of 
chiffons, georgettes, nets and allied sheer con- 
structions. In the meantime woolens and wor- 
steds were reduced in weight by the spinning 
of fine yarns from fine wools, the flattening 
of weaves and the adoption of simple construc- 
tions as taffetas, homespuns, flannels and 
simple twills. 

For the first time during recent decades 
manufacturers in Scotland reduced the 
weights of tweeds to 814 ounces and Eng- 
land followed. As for America the knowing 
manufacturers reduced weights to 7 ounces 
for a 54-inch worsted and less for homespuns. 
Thus weights are 
Even the Silk Association of America is 
advocating a revival of sheer weaves. 

As for designs, the new tendency is in 
the direction of neat effects worked out in 
the gray and dyed in solid colors | many 


their 


decreased everyvw here. 





cases from tweeds have been 


with 


adaptations 


numerous, together extensive use of 
geometrics. 

French manufacturers have taken up shep 
herd checks in black and white. and 
white, gray and white and in blue and white 
color combinations. The aim of 
wholly in a direction of simplicity when plat 
ning 


brown 
stylers is 


collections for tailor-made garments 


adapted for town wear 


In a larger way however, stylers assem- 
bling collections for cotton dress goods, 
silk and cotton constructions, together with 
rayon novelties have taken up dobbies and 
unobtrusive jacquards. Of course the 
rayon appears in the filling so that the lus- 
ter and design are easily thrown to the sur- 
face. 


Much is expected of silk 


structions on the 


and cotton con 


order of the foregoing, 


since fancy weaves in solid colors are ex 
pected to share honors with printed fabrics 
during the spring and summer seasons of 


next year. 


New Patterns to Appear 
In Sheer Cotton Fabrics 


> 


100s-2 on up to 150s-2 
with 


Two-ply cotton voiles, 
will 


compete with silk chiffons and 





veorgettes, since sheer weaves are rising 
Broadcloths will be continued with expan- 
sion in low qualities. 

Silk and cotton 


Rayon voiles will be 


crepes are to he 


retained 
introduced by 


will 


printed 


manutac 


turers in the South and have a place as 
both Satteens, 
plain and printed, are to be classed as staples 

Vo the 


flowers, will 


novelties and 


plain 


present tavorites ot and ot 
be added neat simpl 


stripes 
idaptations 
S4 ho« ] 


from cubist, modernistic, or the 


ol art, 


new 
an example of which is illustrated her« 
with. For free selling, the simpler designs 
are better, but the basic idea must be new 
since consumers now ask for the unusual. 


Field flowers are staples, while large ones 


are novelties With the exclusives, one « 
two large flowers of which the hydrangea 1s 
in extreme cx unple are posed on oa dress o1 
costume of one color Suiting weights are 
staples Geometrical figures will be excep 


good 


tionally 


Probably Good Business 


In Women’s Coatings 


\ssuming that sheer, semi-sheer and light 
weight fabrics are to rule during the coming 
spring and summer seasons, some heavier cov 
erme is absolutely essential. Thus the busi- 


ness in coatings looks promising not only 
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during the winter months but equally so 
throughout the spring and summer. 


pring w ll cove a wide range 

Shi twills will be required for 

4 hile heavier rht ire 1 

ports al W end outings 

j | vill ccup a high place tor motor 
nd for wear during the cool days at 
uuntain and seaside resort Stated broadly 
the “coat-dre is here to stay for the pres 
t 1 and coming winter seasons, as. well 

is for the spring and summer ot next year 
Abundant evidence of this presented in 
action of French manutacturers who have 
sensed the ogue of fabrics for sport wear 


ind have ordered freely of tweeds from the 





best mant turers in Scotland The scop 
of styles too 1s interesting Not only have 
the French ordered mannish styles in the tweed 
coating ut in addition thereto they have re 
instated fancy plaid effects which were re 
cently discarded for velour suedes. 

lwisted varns of two shades of a given 
color forming one thread, generally in soft 
shades, form the ground work to which is 
given an unobtrustive over-check in_ rather 


bright contrasting colors 
In woolen novelties shades graduated from 
light to dark ot given color are current 


a 
in Paris, where they are highly regarded 


Chevrons and diagonals have general endorse¢ 
ment in the- French capital, and borders are 


continued. Reps, epingles and ottomans are 
to be presented in all comprehensive collec- 
tions, which adds to the belief that fancy 
weaves are to make a gain 

Worth, well known is one of the most 


famous dressmakers in Paris, features model 
costumes in fancy weaves dyed in sober black. 

The finish given to fabrics is now as 
carefully studied as design and construc- 
tion. This is due to the heavy inroads made 


upon the sales of woolen and vorsted fabrics 


due to the popularity of weaves carrying a 
natural luster Fully awake to the = possi 
bilitv of finish, manufacturers of fine worsteds 
have introduced silk or rayon into the, con 
truction in order to make fabrics that will 
appeal to women who have an eye for the 
beauty of silks and. satins 


Silks Likely to Hold Their 


Position of Prominence 

Silks continue their triumphant march at 
the head of the textile industry and from 
present indications will not be displaced: dur- 
ing the spring and summer of next year. 
Panels are chief among the latest hand- 


loom novelties arriving from Lyons, the 


leading silk producing center on the Con 
tinent, where weavers. skilled in operating 
hand-looms make it their life work 
Occupying a leading place in the assort 
ment of panels recently out of the custom 


house are white ribbed silk panels shot with 


TEXTILE WORLD 


\\\ 


Nd GE W.. 


Two Examples of New 


gold in subdued and unobtrusive brocade 
hgures representing the acme af refined taste 
instead of striking effects of the new art 
variety 

Inasmuch as the ‘production of such a 
panel is a slow weaving process, the materials 
used the most expensive obtainable, and the 
risk attending the production and distribution 
unusually hazardous, the price is $150 per panel 
Two are required to fashion a costume. Less 
expensive panels woven on hand-looms are 
offered by retailers featuring the most ex- 
pensive silk and metal novelties, priced as 
low as $50, two being required for a costume. 

Silk manufacturers in featuring 
printed silks are also meeting with success in 
producing and in distributing printed panels. 
Since the process of production is by machin- 
ery the cost per panel is correspondingly less. 
:mbroidered panels are also in evidence be- 
ing fashioned by operatives in embroidery 
plants working under the direction of men 


Lyons 


managing dress goods departments qualified 
to assemble colors and to select patterns. 
Then, too, panels are retained by manu- 
tacturers of novelty woolens in England and 
in Scotland chiefly, however, in form of coat 


ng 


ngs which find a ready sale with makers-up 
of coats for consumers who spend freely for 
whatever is new, striking and above the com- 
monplace in attire. 

From present indications the converting of 
printed silks will be in excess of the con- 
sumer’s demand, since manufacturers of silk 
and converters who have never produced 
prints are preparing collections, engraving 
rollers and purchasing freely of designs. This 
to, in competition with well-organized printers 
skilled in sensing on-coming styles in colors 
and in design. 

Coincident with such action there is an as 
sured fashion with the “exclusives” for silks 
in solid colors together with chiffons and 
allied sheer fabrics adapted for the building 
up of fuller effects in dress. Sooner or 
later room must be made for popular 
priced fabrics dyed in solid colors secing 
that as a given season advances styles worn 
by the “exclusives” find representation to some 
extent with the masses. 





Scotch 


Coatings 
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Art for Printing Purposes 


Thus, unless somebody “shortens sail” when 
spring arrives on the calendar, printed silk 
dresses will be abundant at attractive prices. 
Generally speaking firms who get in first on 
a given style movement and get out first are 
the most successful. 

Due to one of the strange freaks of fashion 
velvets, which were abandoned last year for 
less meritorious fabrics, have made a 
triumphant return to favor. There is scarcely 
a milliner, dressmaker or a creator of coats 
or wraps in the French capital who has not 
made a confident presentation of velvets in 
models prepared for the approval of buyers 
for department stores and for consumers. 

As if to make a clean job of the undertak- 
ing velveteens have been reinstated, with the 
prospect that the market will be cleaned out 
during the next two seasons. 


Men’s Trend is Toward Sensible 
Styles and Darker Mixtures 


Glancing at the market for men’s wear one 
sees a continuation of the vogue for gray evi- 
denced in the reorders placed by clothiers with 
mills equipped to make quick deliveries. 

Of course stylers are now studying the prob- 
lem of designs for the fall and winter seasons 
of next year. With the best informed organ- 
izations attention is now being given to the 
development of sensible styles and _ fabrics 
that will give better wear than some of the 
freaks which are now giving disappointments 
to consumers who bought them at the opening 
of the season, 

Dark mixtures will replace the light 
colors now being worn. Stripes will be 
developed by reversing the twist of warps 
rather than from the introduction of color. 
The colors will be known as the “Dusty 
pastels.” It should not be forgotten that 
pastels in men’s wear mean dark, dull crayon 
colors instead of light shades. 

This idea is being developed by the best 
English manufacturers of high class woolens 
for custom tailors since “Dusty pastel” mix- 
tures are a pleasing relief from current style. 

Similarly, cloths for topcoats are to be 
of a practical nature adapted for the making 
of dressy coats finished with velvet collars 
rather than fleeced surfaces. Evidence of a 
return to practical fabrics is seen in the 
adoption of coverts by English tailors, 

An exception to the foregomg will, doubt- 
less, be woolens decorated with rayon to 
catch the eye of youths who refrain from 
accepting the conservative styles worn by the 
masses who, after all is said and done, keep 
looms active in woolen and in worsted mills. 

Belted styles are finished, except for a few 
ulsters worn by men in localities where the 
temperature sinks to low levels during the 
winter months. 

Not infrequently patterns ‘and colors in 
neckwear for men afford inspiration to de- 
signers and to colorists. At present stylers 
in England are giving attention to small pat- 
terns, as well as checks running up to 
squares, and to diamonds, although collegiate 
colors are retained in the form of stripes. 
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Plan “Palace of Fashion” for 
Sesqui-Centennial 

Plans are being formulated for the 
erection on the: grounds of the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition 
at Philadephia in 1926, of a ‘Palace 
of Fashion,” which it is proposed will 
be one of the most interesting and un- 
usual buildings ever made a part of 
such an undertaking. 

In this Palace of Fashion there will 
be shown everything that deals with 
textile fabrics and their raw materials, 
with wearing apparel of all descrip- 
tions. 





Pageants, fashion shows, cos- 
tume parades, and moving pictures 
will be held continuously in this 
building. The diverse scenes proposed 
will be set amid the regal splendor of 
silken draperies, lustrous rugs, many- 
hued electric lights and the iridescent 
effects of a color organ, playing its 
rainbow hues upon a vast central 
stage, whereon beautiful models re- 
veal American achievements in cos- 
tume and design. 

In this manner it is proposed to 
demonstrate conclusively the superior- 
ity of the products of the American 
textile industry, and to stimulate de- 
mand and consumption of American- 
made products through the creation 
of.intelligent interest and realization 
of their ability and value to serve the 
most exacting demands of fashion. 

The first step towards consumma- 
tion of this ambitious plan was taken 
at a luncheon held Friday, Sept. 25, 
at the Hotel, New York 
City. This luncheon was attended by 
leaders of the various branches of the 
textile industry, as well as of the 
wearing apparel 


Roosevelt 


trades, with every 
important group and trade represent- 
ed. Addresses were made by Colonel 
D. C. Collier, Director General of the 
Exposition, and E. Christopher Mey- 
er, director in charge of the textile 
industries. 

After thorough discussion, the con- 
ference resolved itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, and unanimously in- 
structed the chairman, Ben Howe, or- 
ganizer for the wearing apparel in- 
dustries in New York City to appoint 
a planning committee to report back 
the concrete details of the scheme to 
their various associations for final ap- 
proval. With the exception of the 
textile machinery group, and a few 
others this committee is now complete, 


and includes the following: 
Silk—Charles Cheney, Paul H. Bonner, S. A. 


Salvage, Ramsay Penugnet 
Silkk Travelers—Walter P. Taylor, J. B 
Taylor, H. W. Smith 


Cotton—Tohn FE Rousmaniere, 
Newell, Morgan Butler, Dr. H. C 
W. T. Vereen, W. D. Adams 


Perry S. 
Meserve, 


Wool—General John P. Wood, H. E. Pea 
body, J. J. Nevins, Col. E. D. Brown, Charles 
Tl. Webb 


Shoes and Leather—John C. McKeon, J. 
Dudley Smith, H. N. Morse, Frank H. Curry, 
Fraser M. Moffat Major Charles T. Cahill 

Furs—Josenh Ullmann, David C. Mills. 

Dress Industries of America—David N. 
Mosesschn. 

United Women’s Wear—M. Mosessohn. 

Merchants Ladies’ Garment 
Maxwel Copelof. George S. Lewey. 

Millinerv— Alfred L. Simon, Alfred Fantl, 
Theodore Sturtz 


Association 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Men’s Clothing —William Goldman, Ludwig 
Stein, T. F. B. McNamara, Frank W. Sweet 
ser, A. F. Allison, David Kirschbaum 

Knitted Outerwear—Daniel F Byrnes, I 
N. Trabilcy, Harold R. Lhowe 

Laces—C. J. Driscoll. 

Corsets-Brassieres—O. L. Weingarten, F. D 
Dodge. 


Retail Dry Goods—Lew Hahn 
Hats—Frank L. Divine, John R. Patterson 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 


\sseciations—-Frank L. Armstrong, William G 
\dams 


Upholstery—Harold S. Johnson, Joseph A 
Blankenmeyer, John W. Stephenson 

Publicity—M. D. C. Crawford, A. C. Pear 
son, Rodger W. Allen, Douglas G. Woolf 


It is planned to hold another meet- 
ing for further discussion of the prop 
osition, this to be held in New York, 
on Wednesday, Oct. 7. 

take <i 
Navy Wants Cotton Goods 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Bids will be 
opened on Oct. 6 by the Bureau of 
Supplies & Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for 12,700 yards of unbleached 
muslin, 36 inches wide, and on Oct. 
13 for 50,000 yards of white, braided 
cotton cord. 

* * * 


$200,000 Addition Planned by 
Exeter Mfg. Co. 

Exeter, N. H.—The Exeter Mfg. 
Co. has announced that construction 
will soon begin on a $200,000 addi- 
tion to the Exeter plant, to permit an 
increased production of 8,000,000 yds 
of cloth annually. The new building 
will be used as a bleachery where gray 
goods will be converted into what is 
known among the trade as tints, espe- 
cially used as pajama cloth. Among 
the other important improvements at 
this plant will be the installation of 


CONDENSED TEXTILE ITEM 


300 Draper automatic looms. The 
Pittsfield Mills of the company have 
been completely overhauled during the 
last vear at a cost of over $250,000 
Work there included the installation 
of hundreds of new automatic looms. 
Both mills are operating at capacity. 


<i oS 


Botany Cuts Wages 10% 
Notices were posted on Sept. 25 by 

the Botany Worsted Mills, 

N. jJ., employing 5,300 operatives, and 

the affiliated Garfield Worsted Mills, 

employing 950, announcing a reduc 

tion of wages averaging 10%, 


Passaic, 


and also 
a cut in the price paid for overtime 
from 25% extra. The 
readjustment will go into effect Oct. 5. 


extra to 10% 


The Industrial Council of Passaic 
Wool Manufacturers, from which the 
Botany and Garfield mills of the 
Consolidated Mills, Inc., re 
signed last April, and which now in- 
cludes Forstmann & Huffmann Co. 
Mills, and the New Jersey 
Worsted Spinning Co., with a total of 
approximately 7,000 operatives, had 
This 
wage reduction is the first to take place 


in the Passaic wool industry, none of 


Botany 


’ 


Gera 


taken no action up to mid-week 


the mills there having made cuts at 
the time when reductions in New Eng 
land of 10% 
\ugust. 


were announced last 

It is estimated that the reduction 
will mean a saving to the Botany and 
Garfield 


annually. 


mills of nearly $1,000,000 


TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 


Cotton Markets: 


Business not as active as before crop re- 


port last week, but volume has held up well, and prices have 
regained most of the slight loss following publication of the 


Government's bearish cotton figures. 


Important line of wide 


sheetings, sheets and pillow cases advanced approximately 8%. 
Improvement maintained in staple finished goods; advances in 


several divisions expected soon. 
Delivery of sample pieces to clothiers for 


Wool Markets: 


making up spring models has been about completed, and 
clothiers’ openings will come along in the next few weeks. 
Success of popular priced lines will probably bring out more of 


them. 


Stylers are looking about for something to take the 


place of extravagant colors as the style appeal of a fabric. 
Interest in newly opening lines of spring women’s wear runs 


high. 
Knit Goods Markets: 


Though quiet on the surface as a 


result of the Jewish holidays, steady good business is being 
done in many classes of hosiery, and the market as a whole is in 
excellent shape; higher prices on silk goods will be necessary 
before long unless raw silk drops, but mills are being urged not 


to put prices up until the last minute. 


Brisk demand for heavy- 


weight underwear, with representative lines sold up for from 


four to six weeks; light-weights dull. 


Novelty sweaters for 


men continue to move, and balbriggan dresses and fabrics still 


in heavy demand. 
Silk Markets: 


are turning to this fabric in many instances. 


slightly. 


Silks maintain a fair degree of activity in 
sales line, with slight weakness in staple quality such as crepe- 
de-chine offset by exceptional strength in sheer weaves. Latter 
are assuming a dominant position for spring business and mills 


Raw silk weakens 
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Style Show 
Convention 


\ private style show for members 


for Boston Cotton 


and guests, the first of the kind the 
organization has held, will be a fea 
ture of the annual meeting of the Na 
tional Cotton Manu 
facturers, which is to take place at 
the Copley 


\ssociation of 
Plaza hotel in Boston on 
Wednesday and 
and 15 This 


Thursday, Oct. 14 
feature, which will 
probably be one of the most notable 
exhibitions of modern cotton fabrics 
yet put on in fis country, will be 
under the auspices of the ladies of 
the Association, and will be held in 
connection with a dinner dance at the 
Copley Plaza at 7:30 Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 14 

From 20 to 25 living models will 
appear, gowned in material all made in 
the exhibiting mills. 


cotton 


The develop 
ment of fabrics, including 
rayon, or artificial silk, will be shown 
in the latest fashions in a most striking 
manner, and prizes will be awarded. 
Conde Nast, editor of Vogue, will be 
the judge. Four silver medals will be 
presented, one each for the best morn 
ing, afternoon and evening gowns, and 
one for the best three 
Noted New 
York, Boston and other places are now 
busy making the gowns. The exhibit 
will be illustrative of the scope of 
the exhibiting mills in dress materials. 
These 


ensemble of 


dresses designers in 


mills are all in the 
New England. 
The style show committee consists of 
Mrs. Morgan Butler, chairman; Mrs. 
Robert Amory, Nathaniel F. Ayer, 
Mrs. John S. Lawrence and Mrs. 
Russell H. Leonard. 

Complete details of the Wednesday 
afternoon session are not yet 


member 
north, and mostly in 


avail 
able, but it is probable that there will 
be two speakers in addition to John 
I. Rousmaniere and John S. Law- 
rence, chairman of the session. 

W. S. Pepperell, treasurer of the 
Warren (R. I.) Manufacturing Co., 
and of the Southern New England 
Pextile Club, will preside at the open 
forum Thursday morning, and_ Jf. 
Foster Smith, at the afternoon session. 

* * x 


British Cotton Index Down 

MANCHESTER, EnG.—A drop on the 
month of 7 points has taken place in 
the index for the general average of 
raw cotton, yarn and cloth prices pub 
lished in the Cotton Trade Review 
(Manchester), the figure on Sept. 11 
being 227 against 234 on Aug. 14. 
On Sept. 12, 1924, the index was 234, 
and on December 31st, 1924, 253. 

The basis in each case is 100 as the 
July 31, 1914, price, and the biggest 
decline on the month is 28 points in 
Egyptian cotton to -330. Egyptian 
yarn is 7 points lower at 218. Ameri 
can cotton shows a decline of 1 point 
only to 195 and American 
unchanged at 210. Cloth 
184 are I point easier. 


yarn is 
prices at 
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Prouvost, 


Wool Combing Co., 


president of the 
North 
and head of the Anci 

\medec 
arrived in 


Monday, 


fy Madame Prouvost and their two chil 


smithfield, R. L., 
1 E:tablissements Prouvost 


Montreal 


accom panie d 


Roubaix, France, 


irom France on 
dre their visit is tor an 
tour of the United States, but they will 
probably visit — the North Smithfield 
I 
J 


extensive 


returning to France W.G 


the Branch 


lant before 
River 
Mon 

Mr. 


visit 


treasurer ot 
them at 
that 


busine 


Combing Co., met 


treal It 


ig Pms 


was only last week 


returned from a 


eral months in France 


William M 
he principal speaker at the 
B 


tl ston, Ma ee 


al ( 


U. S. Senator Butler was 


luncheon ot 


Rotary Club on Wed 








day, hi subject being “The President 
His Problems He was introduced 
| sseph B. Jamieson ot the J B 
)aarnane 1 Company, cotton yarn met 
nts, Boston 
Choma B Ka stat treasurer I 
() wa elected presidet ot the 
Ores Linen Mills, a concern recently 
neorporated with capital stock er 
DOVU,VUI The electi occurred at a 
' { the tockholdet Sept 24 + 
Salem, Ore., where the mill w be 
locate | \. Livesl Ne el ( vice 
dent and R. ©. Snell Va 1 
eta Director f the organization 
| \. Livesley, Salem; James Rid 
lell, Monmouth | Bb. Kay Salem 
M. G. Gunderson, Silverton; Julius | 
Meter Portland, and John MecNar 
Salem lwo other directors remain t 
In clected, one to be chosen by ( ina 
hh interests and the other will be th 
active manager of the plant 
Lt. Col. FL Vernon Willey of France 
Willey & Co. wool merchants and 
p makers, Bradford, England, and 
Boston Mass., and president — of 
he British Federation of Industries, 
irrived in- th count last week 
1 tour for the purpose of bring 
\merican and British organized in 
dustries nto closer contact with each 
‘ lle has several speaking engage 
ments for his stay in this country, among 
hem being the annual banquet { the 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
tacturers at the Copley ‘laza_ Hotel, 
Boston, Thursday evening October 15 
\V. SS. Pepperell, treasurer Warren 
(R. 1.) Mfg. Co., and of the Southern 
New England Textile Club, has been 
enjoying a vacation in the Maine woods 


that one of the 


salmon trout caught by him was as much 


He refutes the report 


is our teet long 

Henry P. Kendall, president of Kendall 
Mills, Inc., sailed last week on the S.S 
Samaria for a short holiday and_ busi 


ness trip to England and the Continent 

\t the meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the mills of W. H. Langley & 
Co., held last week, W. C. Laneley was 
elected chairman of the board. George 


kK. Spofford, formerly vice president, was 
elected president to succeed Mr. Lang 
ley Mr New York office 
will be at 527 Worth St.. as formerly 
he mills of W. H. Langley & Co. are 


Snofford’s 


i 


the Langley (S. C.) Mills: the Ander 
son (S. CC.) Cotton Mills: the Aiken 
Mills, Bath, S. ¢ and the Seminole 


Mills, 


Clearwater, S. C 


Robert P. McCullough, formerly presi- 
dent of the Admiral Braid Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. L., has recently become 
connected with the Corona-Mignon 
Braid Co., Lindenhurst, N. Y. 

Miss Louise Roth, daughter of G. T 
Roth, vice president of the Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Elkin and Winston-Salem, N. 
C., is to be married on Oct. 5, to A. O 
3ryan, of Elkin. 

Alston H. Garside, director of cotton 
statistical service for the Merchants 
National Bank, Boston, Mass., and Mrs. 
sailed for Europe last week. 
Mr. Garside will visit England, France, 
Germany and Italy for the purpose of 
making a study of cotton manufacturing 
trade conditions in those 


Garside ’ 


and countries 


John Heyes, 


foreign re¢ pre sentative of 


McConnel & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
England, recently arrived in this coun 
try, on the S. S. Baltic. He is visiting 


the American representatives of his com 
pany, F. C. Chambers, 3750 L. St., Phil 
adelphia, and Norman C. Nagle, 80 
Boylston St., Boston, and will also spend 


some time in Canada, before returning 
to England 

ernest A. Adams has taken the po 
ition as manager ot the Wales Mass 
Woolen Mills 

Charles I Roberts tor 20 years with 
the Bibb Mf Co., ot M icon, Ga., and 
lor some vears in charge of the sales 


department, has resigned and it is under 


stood he will engage in 


Florida | 


‘Usihiess in 


Newton G. Hardie of Greenville, S 
C., who has been with Judson Mills for 
three years and recently in the mills’ 
designing department, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of Stonecutter 


Mills, Spindale, N. ( Mr 


a graduate of Lowell 


Hardie is 

Textile School 
\W. B. Inglee has been appointed gen 

eral manager of the 


Silk 


department 
Hosiery Co. at Ticon 


sales 


of the Real 


deroga, N. ¥ 

Kk. C. Dahlquist, 
director of advertising for the 
ville (Ore.) Woolen Mills, 
and entered the newspaper 
field the Ores 


sales Manave!r and 
Browns 
has resigned 
advertising 
with 


jontan 


Robert Y. Cook has recently been 
appointed manager of the canvas pro 
ducts department of the Valley Mills, 


LaGrange, Ga. 


Paul 
ent and designer at the 
Bath, S. C. and’ the 
Clearwater, S. C,, 


Jennings, assistant superintend 
Aiken Mills, 
Seminole Mills, 
tendered his 


effective Oct. 1. 


has 
resignation 


Oi ae has 
from the position of 
ing at the 
Mills, 
superintendent at night at the 
Hamrick Limestone and 
Mills, Gaffney. 


promoted 
overseer of 


Robertson been 
weav- 
and Limestone 


Gaffney, S. C.. to 


Hamrick 
assistant 
Alma, 


Musgrove 


J. D. Mulloy, representative of the 
Woven Cotton Padding Mills, Inc., La 
J Wis., 


Crosse 


was a visitor in Longview, 
(Wash...) lately While there he gave 
out the information that his company 


for the establish- 
western. branch. 


is seeking a location 
ment of a 


L. E. Lane, of Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the In- 
dian Head Mills of Alabama, at Cor- 
dova. 


John 
cutting 
Glens 


Mark, superintendent of the 
department of Clark Bros., 
Falls, N. Y., and Miss Rose 
Salley were married last week in that 
city. 


Dyson Barker and William Ferguson 
of the Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass., sailed from New York 
on Sept. 26 for England enroute to 
Italy, where they will set up machinery 


from the works. They expect to be 

away for six months and will also 

visit France and other countries. 
William Pearsall, one of the three 


mechanical superintendents in the weav- 
ing department of the M. J. Whittall 
Associates, Worcester, Mass., has re- 
position with the 


signed to accept a 


Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., Thomp 
sonville, Conn He had been at the 
Whittall mills for more than 22 years. 

Edmond Veevaert has recently be 


come dyeing at the 


superintendent of 


Fairmount Dve Works, Inc., Woon 
socket, R. I. He was formerly con 
nected with the South Bend = (Ind.) 
Woolen Mills, Inc. 

1). Clark has resigned as overseer of 
the card room of the Columbus, (Ga.) 
Mig Lo 

©. B. Ayrs is now overseer of spin- 
ning at night at the ‘lureka Cotton 


Mills, 
( |: 


as overseer of spinning and twisting for 


Chester, a, F 


Bannister has taken the position 


F. A. Straus & Co., Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Bannister comes from Merchant 
ville, N yy. 

\WV. V. Jones is now overseer of wind- 
ing, spooling, warping and finishing at 


the plant of the Norcott Mills Co., 
cord, N. Cc 
tion with the 


Goldsboro, N. C 


Ce mn- 
He formerly held a_posi- 
Borden Mfg Co. 


William <A. Colliet 
position as overseer of weaving 
Philadelphia Felt Co., 
delphia, Pa 


taken the 
for the 
Frankford, Phila- 


nas 


H. C. Ringstaff has been appointed 
day overseer of the spinning department 
of the Eureka Mill, Chester, 
ek 


Cotton 


Gregorie, 


Wales 


George J. overseer of spin- 


(Mass.) Woolen 


ning for the 


Mills, has resigned his position with 
that company. 
E. H. Poe has taken the position as 


tor the Tellico Cot- 
, Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


overseer of carding 


ton Mills Co. 


George Gill, foreman of the roll de- 
partment of the Whitin Machine 


Works, Whitinsville, Mass., having 
completed 40 years of service at the 
works, will be awarded a long service 


button on Oct. 1. 


George Swallow has taken the posi- 
toy carding for the 
Cheshire Mills, Harrisville, N. H. Mr. 


Swallow comes from Spencer, Mass. 


t Ss overseer ot 


J. W. Loggins, formerly connected 
with the Sibley Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 
is now night overseer of weaving in the 
Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 


George McCartney has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
South Bend (Ind.) Woolen Mills. Mr. 
McCartney comes from Albany, N. Y. 


J. H. Ellis, of Pendergast, Tenn., 
has taken the position of night overseer 
of carding with the Tellico Cotton 
Mills Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


C. FP. Mosher has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Edwards 
Mig. Co., Augusta, Maine. 


James B. Knight, Sr., who has held 
the position as overseer of spinning 
with the Swift Mig. Co., Columbus, 
Ga., has resigned to accept the position 
spinning, spooling and 
\lexander City, (Ala.) 


as overseer ol 
Warping at the 
Cotton Mills. 


Edward H. Paige has taken the po- 
sition as overseer of knitting for the 
Fisher Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa. Mr. 
Paige comes from St. Louis, Mo. 


John Feenstra has taken the position 
as overseer of finishing for the Gleason 


dale Woolen Mills, Gleasondale, Mass. 


i has taken a position 
as overseer of spinning with the Tellico 
Cotton Mills Co., Tellico Plains, Tenn. 


A. J 
as overseer ot 


Hosiery Ce 


Phomas 


Philbrick has taken the position 
knitting for the Durham 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Charles Huff 
ant overseer of the 


Palmer Mill of the 


has resigned as assist- 
card room of the 


Otis Co., Three 


Rivers, Mass., to accept a position in 
Indian Orchard, Mass 
Walter Feiler, for two years assistant 


dyer at the Hamilton Woolen Co., South- 
Mass., has resigned to accept a 
position in a Passaic, N. J. mill. 


bridge, 


James Lyons has been engaged as as 
sistant overseer of finishing for the Wo 
rumbo Mig. Co., Lisbon Falls, Me. Mr 


Lyons comes from Pawtucket. 


I. B. MckKe has appointed 
master mechanic at the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, Inc., Chester S. C. 


own been 


George Kk. Champlain, for many years 
master mechanic at the Saunders Cot- 
ton Mills, Saundersville, Mass., has re- 
sigired and is going to Deland, Fla., in 
October. 


B. J. Atwood recently accepted the 
position of master mechanic with the 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Me. He 


held a similar position for a number of 


years at Lisbon, Me. 


O. J. Whitehead has recently become 
master mechanic in Mills Nos. 3 and 5 
of the Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C 
He formerly held a similar position in 


the Henrietta (N. C.) Mills. 


J. W. Simpkins has succeeded J. N. 
Griffith as master mechanic in_ the 
Scottdale (Ga.) Mills. 

William 
carding department of 
ton Mills of the Thorndike Co., West 
Warren, Mass., and Miss Isabelle Mc- 
Farlane, stenographer in the cloth room 
office of the same mills, were married 
in East Longmeadow, Mass. 


Wilson, second hand in the 
the Warren Cot- 
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Silk Stocking Streaked 
Technical Editor : 

Enclosed herewith please find one full- 
fashioned silk stocking in the gum. This 
stocking is made up on 8-thread 13/15 
Japan. Will you please analyze the 
streaks contained in this stocking and 
advise us whether you consider these 
to be due to faulty raw silk, faulty 
throwing, or faulty knitting? (5553) 


Unfortunately the inquirer did not 
mark the streaks, and being three dit- 
ferent kinds, I have marked them 1, 2 
and 3. The first is not caused by throw- 
ing or knitting but shows an unevenness 
in the raw silk, a condition to be ex- 
pected at this season of the year when 
the old crop is being finished and the new 
one is coming in. It suggests rather a 
low grade of silk, such as comes from 
the beginning and the end of the cocoon. 
Silk from the center of a cocoon is 
much more even. Is there any wonder 
that such stripes or streaks occur when 
a strand of silk 13/15 denier is left en- 
tirely to the judgment of a girl who is 
winding from 9 to 14 cocoons to make 
up one end. She must watch closely 
and when the tiny ends look too fine she 
must add, or if too heavy, take down 
one or more so that the one strand of 
silk will be even. Such streaks as shown 
at No. 1 are caused in this way. How- 
ever, the better grades are selected and 
should be better. 

Streak No. 2 is caused by the machine 
standing while getting ready to put in 
the heel splicing. The silk between the 
damp roller or other attachment and the 
needles become dry, and unless the oper- 
ator wets the needles before starting up, 
this sleazy line will appear. 

The fine lines at No. 3 are probably 
eaused by a “bouncing rocker ;” that is, 
the action of the rocker cam. The object 
of pushing or rocking this arm is to 
loosen the fabric where the splicing has 
been added and still keep the same ten- 
sion on the main fabric which is in be- 
tween the heels. A few similar lines 
are noticed running through the leg 
which are most likely caused by the silk 
being wound too damp in a soapy solu- 
tion, or one which loosens the gum, and 
when the silk begins to dry the strands 
stick to each other and cause these short 
lines. There is also some sleaziness all 
through the leg. Another cause of lines 
at No. 3 could be by having too much 
room between sinkers and falling bar 
when the slur-cock is forward. As the 
machine is usually running slow at the 
plicing, this unevenness might appear. 


* *« * 


Breaking Strength of Ply Cotton 
Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We would appreciate it very much if 
you could give us a table or a rule for 
determining the breaking strength of 
3-ply twist cotton yarn. (5552) 


A table of strengths for 3-ply yarns 
as never been worked out, to our knowl- 
edge. We have at hand a small amount 
f data covering 2-ply yarns made from 

in. carded cotton. From the data at 
hand it appears that when 1 in. cotton is 
made into a carded 2-ply yarn, using 
varp twist in the single and a similar 
‘wist in the ply, the strength of a skein 
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of 120 yards. may be calculated approxi 
mately by using the following formula: 
1900 x 2 
No. single yarn 
skein, such as is usually used in breaking 
tests. It might be well for you to sub- 
stitute 3 for 2 in the above formula and 
proceed to establish your own standards 
of strength. 


= Ibs. strength of 120 yd. 


* * . 


Finishing Velvet 
Technical Editor: 

We are sending you a sample of velvet 
made with crepe silk as ground and 150 
denier rayon as pile. This article is 
woven in the gray on plain velvet looms. 
After weaving, the cloth is boiled-off, 
then the pile is burned out with chemicals 
on certain places to give it a desired 
design, and after this operation the cloth 
is dyed. We are interested to know the 
kind of machine necessary for the finish- 
ing of this article. We understand that 
the goods have to be stretched to a cer- 
tain width and that the pile has to be 
raised. Your information about this 
finishing process will be appreciated. 

(5551) 

The sample submitted shows a gauze- 
like crepe twist silk foundation made 
with right and left twist silk, two and 
two, warp and filling; in fact, a crepe 
georgette foundation. On this is a 
figured pile pattern of artificial silk, the 
pile lying down flat as if it had been 
brushed in one direction and then 
pressed. I would understand from your 
correspondent’s inquiry that what would 
be needed would be a finishing treatment 
to cause the figures of the pile to stand 
up erect instead of remaining in the 
flattened condition that they are in at 
present. 

In my judgment, this could be accom 
plished by passing the goods through a 
tentering frame in which, as they travel 
along, they would be subjected to a 
strong and continuous steaming from 
below which would dampen the fabric 
and cause the pile to stand erect. At the 
farther part of the machine the cloth 
would pass over the regular drying out- 
fit of steam pipes, gas flames, or what 
not, so that the pile would be erect and 
the cloth dry when it leaves the machine. 
If the pile has been so firmly flattened 
that it does not then stand as erect as 
desired, a revolving brush could he 
arranged over the tentering frame which, 
while the pile was receiving the damp- 
ness of the steam, would revolve against 
the flattened pile in such a way as to 
brush it into an upright position. After 
leaving the tentering frame in the dried 
condition, the goods would be put 
through the shear to crop off all irregular 
projecting fibres. 


The foregoing, in general, represents 
the character of the treatments necessary 


to get the desired results. By consulting 
with the principal makers of silk finish- 
ing machinery, your correspondent can 
readily inform himself as to just what 
standard apparatus is procurable for the 
purposes indicated. 

JAMES CHITTICK 


* + * 


Yellow Spots on Stocking 
Technical Editor : 


Enclosed find stocking made with mer- 
cerized heel and toe, leg worsted plaited 
over cotton. You will note by examining 
the stocking that it has yellow spots in 
the leg. We are encountering this dif- 
ficulty in three shades; namely, buck, 
cinnamon and camel. We have tried 
several things to eliminate this fault 
without success. This dyeing was sub- 
jected to the following process: Scoured 
at 120 deg. with 10% olive oil soap for 
1 hr., using softened water, extracted, 
and then dyed with direct dyes, using 
glauber salts; also 1 qt. of trisulphonated 
oil. 

Inasmuch as our water contains an 
excess of bicarbonates, we are obliged 
to neutralize a 200 gal. bath with 6 ozs. 
of acetic acid. The goods are steeped 
and boiled in this bath the necessary time 
to produce this shade. We would ap- 
preciate any information which you may 
give that would help us out of this 
difficulty. (5555) 


The spots on the above sample appear 
to have been caused by oil or grease 
coming in contact with the goods at some 
stage of the dyeing process. Testing 
spots with ether shows a much 
larger quantity of grease than that part 
of the hose which is not spotted. As the 
trouble is only encountered on certain 
shades, it would appear that the machine 
in which the hose are dyed, is either 
dirty, or allows oil to seep through from 
gears or pulleys. No doubt a careful 
check-up of the operation will reveal the 
trouble. 


these 


* * . 


Carbolic Acid in Size Mixture 
Technical Editor : 

I would appreciate it if you would 
kindly advise if, in your opinion or from 
your experience, carbolic acid is desir- 
able or not in a size mixing for cotton 
yarns. (5556) 

We do not know of anyone using pure 
carbolic acid for sizing cotton yarn. This 
acid is a very powerful antiseptic and 
much too strong for cotton yarn. 
Though used by some slashermen after 
being diluted with water or some kind of 
oil, these substances have no antiseptic 
value and therefore are of no use for 
this purpose. Carbolic acid is also in- 
jurious to the skin if not handled care 
fully. 


We quote here a few lines from the 
book, “Chemistry and Practice of Siz- 
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ing,” by Perey Bean, on this subject 
“It is too dangerous to experiment with 
substances like sulphate of copper, car- 
bolic acid, boric acid, etc., ete., in goods 
which are intended for shipment to hot 
countries, ike India. During the war, 
manufacturers taced with a shortage of 
chloride of zinc, did experiment with 
carbolic acid and other antiseptics in 
medium and heavy size mixings. In 
many cases their goods were found to 
be damaged by mildew growths when 
the bales were opened in India.” 

In our opinion, the best antiseptic for 
cotton yarns is acetic acid. It is the 
acid most commonly used, and is a color- 
less or slightly brownish liquid, readily 
soluble in water. It is also useful in 
brightening and acts to make 
starch paste thinner, which gives it better 
penetrative qualities 


ce Ic ws 


* * * 


Finishing Cap Cloth 
Technical Editor : 

Will you give me information about 
finishing cap cloth, both in the wet and 
dry finishing? Also could you give me 
a formula for starching the samples en 
closed ? (5544) 


This class of work is fulled to the 
desired width wanted for finish, thor 
oughly scoured, extracted, and dried. 
Examine, shear, and return to wet finish 
to size. This process can be done in a 
padding machine or washer, the former 
preferred. If the washer is used the ex 
cess must be extracted out and pieces 
sent to dryers. For the pad, make 
the goods up four in a string or draft, 
and pass through the bath of size, roll 
ing up, or folding, so as to make it con- 
venient for drying. Note that extract- 
ing is not necessary when pad is used. 
The goods are now ready for a light 
run on the shear; dew and press. 

It might be mentioned that there are 
all kinds of size on the market for this 
class of work, but the writer uses noth- 
ing but glue. Would suggest the in 
quirer try 34 lb. of glue to every 3 
bucketfuls of water used. If not enough, 
he can readily add more on the next set 
Where cover is desired on cap cloth, give 
a run or two on the napper before full- 


ing. This gives the nap or fibres a 
chance to felt in to the bottom of the 
fabric, a very desirable feature in cap 
cloth 


* * e 


Dyed Stock Bleeds Into White 
Technical Editor : 

I am enclosing a piece of cloth just as 
it comes from the loom. The brown 
yarn in this cloth will not stand warm 
water or soap. It will bleed into the 
white. I have used salt and reduced my 
soap with water down to neutral and 
still it bleeds. Could you give me any 
information that would remedy it, or 
keep the white in its white condition 

(5549) 

By several tests made in scouring the 
sample submitted, we are of the opinion 
that it will be difficult to finish the goods 
and retain a perfectly clear white unless 
there be some favorable change in the 
dyeing of the brown stock. As regards 
the brown not standing “warm water or 
no water should be used on the 
cloth previous to soaping, nor should a 
reduced soap be used other than to avoid 


soap,” 
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{ few well known 


users of Kaumagraph’s 


Twin Service: 

Paterson Mutual Hosters 

Mills 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co 
Chas. H. Bacon Co 
Ipswich Mills 
Sterling Hosiery Co 
Westminster Knitting Co 
Kdson-Moore Co 
Johnson Boyd Co 
Melville Shoe Corp 
Schneider, Battinus & Simon 
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* How Johnson, Boyd & Co., Baltimore, Md., uses Kaumagraph new twin 
service: The lithographed end label and hosiery packing in royal purple and 
jold, the Kaumagraphed-applicd “JBC HOSIERY” and_ the Kaumagraph- 


applied “Full Fashioned” mark 
Kaumagraph Company 


all obtained from the same source—the 


POON deco 





A New ldea... that is 


changing the buying habits 
of the entire industry... 


Every manufacturer used to put up with 
the same inconvenience. He had no alter- 
native. From one source he would purchase 
his lithographic requirements, his labels, his 
box tops, his hosiery packing. But his 
transfers for trade marking his product, he 
would obtain from an entirely different 
source—usually the Kaumagraph Company. 





A few manufacturers, however, grew 
tired of this inconvenience, the annoyance 
and trouble of dealing with several houses. 
Several of them came to Kaumagraph with 
a suggestion: 


“Why don’t you install a lithographic de- 
partment yourself?” they asked us. “Put 
into your work the same quality and the 
same service you give on your Kaumagraph 
lransfers and you will be doing the indus- 
try a favor.” 


And so scarcely more than a year ago, 
the Kaumagraph Company organized this 
lithographic department. The response was 


immediate. Within a few months it was 
necessary to devote an entire floor in the 
big Kaumagraph Building to lithographic 
work. Today many of the most famous 
companies in the industry use Kauma- 
yraph’s Twin-Service. 


And just as Kaumagraph Transfers have, 
for a quarter of a century, been the stand- 
ard of quality for applying trade marks, 
so the new lithographic service has already 
become the standard in its field. And users 
of this twin service say its convenience is 
remarkable. 


Send for samples of the fine lithographic 
work we are doing and if you are not yet 
trade-marking with Kaumagraphs, we will 
also be glad to send you samples of Kau- 
magraphed Trade Marks. Write today for 
full information. Kaumagraph Co., 350-356 
West 31st St., New York. Branches in 
Boston, Phila., Chicago, Charlotte, N. C 
Paris, Ont., & Paris, Fr 


” 


KAUMAGRAPH 


Dry Transfers 


Lithographic Service 
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an excess of alkali. Whatever soap is 
used, it should be a heavy bodied solu- 
tion that will hold the loose and floating 
color to avoid its being ground into the 
white in the fulling process. 


The character of the white 
such that it will take the stain very 
readily, and if the brown stock was 
greasy when dyed, the tendency to bleed 
would thereby be increased. We would 
advise the following procedure as likely 
to give the best possible results: 

Scour the goods thoroughly before 
fulling, using a heavy bodied soap and 
avoiding an excessive alkaline strength. 
Run 20 min. in the first soaping, then 
rinse off with warm water (not hot) 
until the water runs clear. Then close 
the washer gates and apply sufficient 
soap to create a good lather. Run 10 
min. and rinse thoroughly with cold 
water. Extract as thoroughly as possible 
and pass promptly to the fulling mills, 
using heavy soap, thoroughly cool, and 
avoid overheating in the process. 

When fulled, give a final washing, 
using only sufficient warm water to 
create a good lather for 15 or 20 min.; 
then rinse well with cold water only. 
Extract and dry promptly. Most of the 
staining probably takes place in the full- 
ing. The idea is to get rid of all the 
foreign matter and loose dye before the 
fulling and to handle quickly. If this 
fails to give good results, look to the 
dyeing. 


stock is 


* * * 


Blends Prohibit 
Strength Standards 


Technical Editor: 


I am particularly interested in know 
ing the standard tensile strengths of a 
sixteen cut (100%) woolen yarn, and of 
the fabric made from the same yarn 
(used in both warp and filling), weigh- 
ing 10% ozs. finished, and woven plain 
weave? (5529) 


Woolen 


There are no standard tensile strengths 
of general application for woolen yarn 
or fabrics, as there are no two mills 
making the same size yarns that use the 
same materials in making blends for 
these yarns. For instance, one mill mak- 
ing 16 cut yarn may be using 100% of 
various kinds of wastes, such as gar- 
netted yarn wastes and noil or shoddy, 
and another mill making 16 cut yarn may 
be using 100% pulled wool. In these 
two instances the breaking strength of 
these two yarns will not be the same, 
vet each may be satisfactory to each 
manufacturer. Mills which use standards 
for testing yarn and fabrics have de- 
vised these standards for themselves. If 
one were to make a 16 cut yarn and the 
tensile strength should be 55 Ibs. by 
agreement, it would be necessary to select 
the particular wool that would produce 
the above breaking strength. The selec- 
tion of stock is the most important 
factor, and second in importance is the 
twist. 

* * * 


Antichlor for Cotton Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We thank you for your response to 
our Question No. 5504. Another ques- 
tion has arisen in connection with the 
still bleaching system for cotton yarns. 
This is in regard to the sour. We plan 
to use a chlorine gas chemic. For anti- 
chlors we have the following proposals 
before us: Sulphur dioxide (forming 
sulphurous acid), or sodium bisulphite 
in either powder or liquid form. Which 
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form of sour do you recommend? If 
you consider the  bisulphite sour 
superior, would you advise which form 
is more economical, powder or liquid? 
(5518) 


The question of which type of neu- 
tralizing liquor or antichlor it is policy 
to use, is dependent upon the type of 
bleach which the inquirer wishes to pro- 
duce. For a clear white where it is not 
essential that the yarns be of the very 
softest texture, weak sulphuric acid is 
of course the better treatment for giving 
a bright or flaring white. Sodium bi- 
sulphite is the mildest antichlor which 
can be used, and the writer would 
recommend that it be purchased in 
powder form for the sake of economy. 

This chemical will simply neutralize 
any free chlorine which may be left in 
the yarns after washing from the 
bleaching bath and will leave the yarns 
in very soft condition. It will not as- 
sist, however, in brightening the white. 
It is absolutely safe, for even if the 
final wash is insufficient, it will not 
tender goods. On the other hand, if free 
acid is left in the goods after washing 
irom the final sour, it becomes concen- 
trated in the yarns during the drying 
process and will tender them. It would 
appear to the writer as though the in- 
quirer were facing simply a question of 
policy and safety as well as just how 
far he desires to go in the question of 
soft varns and a high grade white. 


* * * 


Drafting on Mule 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to find out the best way 
to draw yarn on a Davis & Furber 
woolen mule. | am running 4% run 
work, 40% wool, 10% fine worsted top, 
and 50% fine shoddy. I would like to 
know what wings to use on the scroll 
and the number of teeth on the driving 
gear to make the best yarn and get the 
best results. I am getting 38 in. draft 
and draw it 36 in. (5535) 

In answer to the above inquiry, use 
the smallest the draft scroll 
for stock getting 38 in. draft, and have 
the drawing-out check rope about 2), 
turns (no more) around the drawing- 
out scroll; or the drawing-out rope 
should be around the drawing-out scroll 
all but 21 
convenient to see. 


wings on 


turns, whichever is most 


The inquiry does not state what driv- 
ing gear is referred to, but we assume 
it to be the draft change gear. First, 
that the draft gear is 
15 if the yarn is very tender, as they 
come in sizes 15, 18, 21, and put on a 
16 draft change gear. Upon starting up 
yarn for the last 
If too much tension, put 
on a larger draft gear, say 17 or 18. If 
too little tension, change from a 16 gear 
15 or 14 tooth ‘draft gear. The 
right tension is attained by trial. 


see intermediate 


notice the tension on 
10 in. or so. 


to a 


If the work does not run good after 
these changes have been made, it may 
be that the roller gear or intermediate 
roller gears need changing, or the pitch 
and height of the spindles may need 
changing; also the size of the rim band 
pulley. It would be much better if the 
writer could see this yarn on the mule 
in order to give accurate changes, etc., 
to make the work run good. If these 
suggestions do not help would be pleased 
to answer further questions or arrange 
for an interview with the inquirer. 


Pineapple Fibre 
Technical Editor: 

Enclosed are two swatches of fibre. 
The one matted together is said to have 
been degummed. We are advised that 
this comes from South America and they 
say it is not kapok. Can you identify it 
and tell us anything about the treatment 
of it? . (5548) 

The fibre in each of these samples is 
supposedly the same, one of them being 
treated in a different manner from the 
other. This is a hard fibre obtained 
from the leaves of a plant like henequen 
from the henequen leaves of Yucatan or 
sisal from the sisal leaves of East Africa 
or Java. The character of the fibre, 
however, and fine dots on portions of 
the outer covering of the leaf still cling- 
ing to the fibre, indicates that it is ob 
tained from orie of the plants of the 
Pineapple family. more than 
200 different species of plants belonging 
to this family, most of them native in 
South America and Central America, 
and a large number of them produce 
very strong fibre from their leaves. The 
pita floja of Central America and 
Columbia, pina of the Philippine Islands 
and Gravata de rede of Brazil 
amples of fibres from the 
plants of the Pineapple family. 

The matted specimen of fibre which ts 


There are 


are ex 
leaves ot 


said to have been degummed seems less 
promising for textile purposes than the 
other which has been merely decorticated 
The results in the preparation of 
hard fibres have been obtained by clean 
ing the fibres directly from the freshly 
cut green The fibres of 
of the Pineapple family have been 
cleaned by beating the leaves to soften 


best 


leaves leaves 


their pulp, then scraping away this 
softened pulp and washing the fibre 
This work has been done by hand 
Efforts have been made in recent vears 
to devise machines for cleaning these 


fibres and also to treat them chemically 


but so far as is known at this office, 
these other methods have not given satis 
factory results 
Dr. Lyster H. Dewey, 
Botanist in Charge of 
Fibre Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant In 
dustry. 
* * 
on - ‘ y ’ 
Setting Shed for Warp-Face 
Sateens 


Technical Editor: 

How far should the reed be set from 
the fell of the cloth when harnesses are 
level for best results on weaving 140 
sley warp-face sateens made from 50s 
warp? (5526) 

The the reed should be set 
from the fell of the cloth will depend 
on the used. If the 
are of the quick opening type with a 


distance 


type of cam cams 


TEXTILE WORLD:— 


We have for acknowledgment 
your letter of March 17th, con- 
taining information as asked for 
regarding the — 


Needless to say we fully appre- 
ciate the attention you have given 


this matter, and we can safely 
cable Sydney feeling assured that 
this information is authentic. 


Again thanking you we are. 
Yours truly, 
George A. Bond & Company 
G. A. McRae 
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long dwell, it is well to set the reed about 
one and one-half or one inch from the 
fell of the cloth when any two of the 
cams are changing or when any two of 
the harnesses that are changing come 
together level with each other. If the 
cloth is being woven on a dobby which 
is of the rolling type, or on a cans with 
a short dwell, it is good practice to set 
the reed back as far as possible, when 
any two harnesses have come to a level 
previous to changing. The reason for 
the first setting with the quick change 
cams is that the yarn, which on_ this 
type of cloth 1s heavily reeded, is easily 
separated with the motion of this type 
of cam, and the pick of filling is inserted 
much easier with this close setting of 
the reed. Such a setting is much easier 
on the warp yarn, because the filling does 
not have to be pushed into the fell of 
the cloth on a closed shed, thus prevent- 


ing the size of the yarn being disturbed. 
When 


using the dobby or the cams 
with a slow opening, the yarn being 
heavily reeded, is slow in separating, 


and some of the warp ends are liable to 
stick together and remain stuck together 
for about one inch from the fell of the 
cloth when the shuttle passes through the 
shed. When the pick of filling is being 
pushed up to the fell of the cloth, it will 
come in contact with these threads that 
are not fully apart. This causes both 
warp and filling kinks which is one of 
the greatest troubles in the weaving of 
cloth of this description. The filling ts 
often cut by the impact with the par 
tially opened threads and this causes a 
warp float. Hence the reason why the 
shed should be set to open as early as 


possible when using the slow opening 
cam or the dobby for the weaving of 
heavy warp sateens. The quick open 


ing cam is much harder on the yarn thar 
is the slow opening cam 


* * t 


Handling Hosiery in Finishing 
Technical Editor: 

I would like to know what is the best 
way to run a finishing room to keep from 
having odd stockings or pieces of lots 
left over? I would appreciate anything 
you could tell me. (5541) 

We have sent the inquirer an article 
irom the June 22, 1918, issue of TEXTILE 
Wor -p, covering this subject. We might 
add that the best and safest way to run 
i finishing department is to employ a 
practical experienced finisher. This is 
very necessary for economy. Such a 
man will know at once if there is any- 
thing wrong with the unfinished goods, 
and in following them through the 
various departments can at once place 
the faults, if there are any, and there- 
fore avoid repetition. Then again, some- 
times there is carelessness in handling 
the orders, such as giving the same order 
twice, or even the knitter will run a few 
stockings extra. There will always be 
some odds but a practical man will make 
them salable. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. Community flower 
and plant nurseries to permit of greater 
beautification of streets, parks and 
yards, and at reduced expense, are be 
ing established by several Greenville 
cotton mills. The Victor-Monaghan Co. 
has a splendid nursery at its Monaghan 
plant, supervised by W. H. Moseley, 
Monaghan local manager. Brandon 
Mills, Woodside Cotton Mills, Judson 
Mills and Union Bleachery all are pre 
paring now to grow their own plants 
for more extensive plantings. 
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Steel Tanks 


in all capacities 


I] ORTON elevated steel tanks are standardized* in a 
complete range of capacities for a complete range of 
purposes. 







From 5.000 to 2,000,000 gallons, you will find the size you 
need standardized and ready for quick delivery from the 
nearest of the three Horton plants. 


Horton tanks are steel—rot-proof, leak-proof, strong, tough, 
~ resistant, safe, requiring nothing but paint to make them last 
indefinitely. They are pleasing to the eye. They tell the 
public that you have modern equipment at your plant. 


In Horton small-capacity elevated tanks (5,000 to 30,000 
gallons) you have available for the first time a real job in 
small tanks. These tanks will last as long as our large ones. 


of which they are the equal in every respect except capacity. 


Your need—every need—for elevated tanks is met by 
Horton steel tanks, which are adaptable for storing oil. water, 
gas, acid, and gasoline; in sprinkler, municipal, mill supply. 


golf club, hospital, railroad, gravity storage and many other 
services. 


Right now you may need a tank somewhere on your prop- 
erty for one of these purposes. In Horton tanks you have 
the widest range of selection in steel, the backbone of con- 
struction. Our nearest office will be glad to send you a book-g 
let applicable to your requirements or quote you on any 
capacity or height. 
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HORTON STEEL WORKS, LTD., Bridgeburg. Ont.; Montreal; Toronto; Winnipeg 
*“Standardiced’ tanks are those for which drawimgs template steel 
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Soot Blowers and Boiler Efficiency 


Causes of Soot Formation Upon Tubes and Heating Surfaces of Boilers—How This Prevents Heat from Reaching 


Water and Causes It to Pass Up the Chimney 


1! LS doubtful whether those in 

charge of the power plant of the 

average textile mill fully realize 
_ the effect of soot accumulation up- 
on the operating efficiency of the boil- 
ers. Central station engineers have 
learned the value of clean heating sur- 
faces, and the regular use of soot 
blowers, at frequent intervals, forms 
part of the routine work in plants of 
this kind. While this may also be 
carried out, to a certain extent. in 
many industrial plants. its importance 





cats Reng mat tet Ges ren ihe tutes wrectly ew | 
_J 
Fig. 1. Method of Directing Steam Jets 
is not so fully understood and acted 
upon as in those of larger size. 

Although clean heating surtaces 
have always been a contributing fac- 
tor to high operating efficiency, their 
importance has been doubled in recent 
years owing to the practice of forcing 
boilers far beyond their normal ca- 
pacity under the older methods of rat- 
ing. In order to secure the full bene- 
ht of this procedure, with minimum 
loss of efficiency, it is necessary to 
remove all obstacles to the flow of 
heat from the gases to the water, so 
far as it may be possible under actual 
working conditions 


Cause of Soot Formation 


Soot deposits are formed when hot 
gases of combustion, which have been 
partially but not completely burned, 
come in contact with the relatively 
cool metal surfaces of the boiler. The 
chilling effect of this contact stops 
combustion and causes carbon to be 
gradually and continuously deposited. 
In new installations, this ‘“‘sooting” 
tendency may be greatly reduced, if 
not eliminated, by setting the boiler 
high enough above the grates to allow 
ample combustion space for the fur 
nace gases. 

By this arrangement, they are com 
pletely burned by the time they reach 
the tubes, and no free carbon is de- 
posited. In old _ installations, and 
where high settings are impossible, 
soot deposits must be considered, and 
provision made for their removal at 
regular intervals. The character and 
amount of soot and ash collecting up- 
on the heating surfaces varies with 
the type of boiler and kind of fuel. 





Types of Equipment Employed for This Purpose 
By Charles L. Hubbard 


This general accumulation is common- 
ly termed “soot,” regardless of its 
composition, and varies in color from 
white, through different shades of 
green, brown and gray, to black. True 
soot, or “lampblack,” consists entirely 
of unburned carbon, and therefore 
represents a definite fuel loss, as well 
as interfering with heat transmission. 
Although a deposit of soot and ash 
is easily removed at first, it may fuse 
at a relatively low temperature. Due 
to the fact that as the coating becomes 
thicker its resistance to the passage of 
heat increases, finally a point is 
reached at which the deposit fuses in- 
to a solid coating, difficult to remove. 
Furthermore, this accumulation takes 
place more rapidly than is commonly 
supposed, and cakes are sometimes 
formed in 24 hrs. of such size and 
thickness as not only to reduce heat 
transmission, but as to block the draft 
passages also. 

True soot is formed from the vola- 
tile matter contained in the fuel, and 
therefore makes up an exceedingly 
small proportion of the accumulation 
from anthracite coal, which 
principally of ash. Bituminous coal, 
on the other hand, contains a consid 
erable amount of volatile matter, 
which will deposit more or less soot, 
depending upon the design of the fur- 
nace and the effectiveness of the fir 
ing methods in securing 
combustion. 


consists 


complete 


While it has been commonly 


sup 
posed that oil-burning furnaces did 
not form soot in any appreciable 


amount, experience has shown this to 





be a mistaken idea; and, although 
much less than with the same 
precautions must be taken when burn 


ing oil. 


coal, 


Insulating Effect 
By far the greater part of the in 
sulating effect of soot and ash is due 


Methods Employed for Prevention and Removal 


efhciency his necessarily doubles 
the volume of the gases, and, with the 
same draft area, doubles the velocity 
of these gases of combustion over the 
heating surfaces. The effect of this 
is to sweep away dead gas films; and, 
in connection with clean tubes and 
plates, it has been found that doubling 


the velocity will double the heat trans 





Fig. 3. Blower 
to the stagnant gas film held in the 


porous formation of the accumulation, 
and experiment shows that approxi 
mately go% of the “temperature head” 
necessary to force the heat from the 
hot gases through the metal plates to 
the water on the other side is lost in 


overcoming this film of gas. If the 
heating surfaces can be kept clean. 


this gas film disappears and transmis 
sion is greatly increased 
Doubling the capacity of a 
boiler requires 
amount of 


given 


burning twice the 


fuel. with a constant 





Fig. 2. Mechanical Blower Applied to a Return Tubular Boiler 


{pplied to Water-Tube Boiler of the Heine Type 


mission per unit of surface with prac 
tically no increase in temperature of 
the flue gases when flowing at a low 
velocity over soot-coated surfaces 
Clean tubes and plates are therefore 
of the greatest importance in main 
taining a high efficiency when oper 
ating boilers at overload. 


The insulating effect oi 
about five times that of asbestos, from 
which some idea may be obtained of 
the loss in heat transmission when the 
surfaces are allowed to become coat 
ed. Calling the transmission 100% 
when the tubes and plates are clean, 
the effect of different thicknesses of 
soot deposit will be approximately as 
follows: 

Thickness 


soot 18 


Heat Trans 


of deposit mission 
1/32 in 90% 
1/16 i 75% 
1/8 in 55% 
3/16 in 30% 


In estimating the actual saving by 
means of efficient soot blowing equip 
ment, both the cost of steam and over 
head must be considered 
While cases run somewhat 
higher, the results obtained in the av 


charges 


special 


erage modern plant of good size seem 


to run from 2% to 10%, according 


to local conditions. 
Prevention and Removal 
When the deposit contains a con 
siderable proportion of true soot ot 
lampblack, a_ careful 
should be made of the 


examination 
methods ot 
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FROM NEW YORK 
TO CHICAGO 





minutes he had his man. 


Zn 





minutes 


THE SALES MANAGER Of an enterprising 
New York furniture company had as 
customer a large Chicago department 
store. Having just received some goods 
he was sure would interest this store, 
he placed a long distance call for the 
merchandise manager. Within five 
Adding up his sales when the 


call was finished, he found they totaled fifty thousand dollars! 


Ir 1s not by accident that the use of 
Long Distance by salesmen and sales 
managers is increasing so rapidly. 
A long distance call often saves the 
time and expense of a long trip. 

If the man wanted has left town, it 
can follow him. Long Distance 1s 
evidence of importance and the desire 
to serve. Prices and terms can be 
discussed as in a personal interview. 
The goods can be shipped with a sub- 
stantial saving of time. 


Are you and your concern getting 
more orders by the use of the long 
distance telephone? Do you use it in 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


buying, in collections, in making large 
sales to customers and prospects in dis- 
tant cities? The failure to use Long 
Distance daily results inevitably ina 
loss to efficiency and profits. 


The Commercial Department of the 
local Bell company will gladly, upon 
call, examine your business and suggest 
new ways in which Long Distance can 
serve you. But inthe meantime, what 
man or concern in a distant city should 
you call now? The telephone will 
connect you just as it does with the 
person or firm wanted in your own 
. Number, please? 


& 
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firing, together with the furnace de- 
sign, condition of baffles, stoker ad- 
justment, etc., and any faults discov- 
ered along these lines corrected, so 
far as possible. After combustion has 
been brought to the highest point 
practicable, the heating surfaces 
should be thoroughly cleaned and 
means then taken to keep them in this 
condition. If the accumulation is 
found to consist largely of ash instead 





Fig. 4. 


of carbon, due to the grade of coal 
in use, very little can be done to pre- 
vent its formation, and attention must 
be directed chiefly to its removal be- 
fore it has a chance to harden. 

Deposits of this kind are easily re- 
moved by blowing, but if they con- 
sist of a tarry substance, mixed with 
soot and ashes, considerable difficulty 
will be experienced, and it may be 
necessary to resort to hand scraping. 
Once removed, however, it is a simple 
matter for the soot blower to prevent 
their subsequent formation, and clean 
tube surfaces may be maintained 
without again resorting to hand labor. 

It may be of interest at this point to 
mention a method recommended by 
the Administrative Engineer of I- 
linois for the removal of hard de- 
posits of the nature noted above. This 
method was tested out during the coal 
shortage which occurred some four 
or five years ago, when an effort was 
being made to increase boiler eff- 
ciency and conserve fuel by all pos- 
sible means. This method consists in 
first putting the fire in good condi- 
tion; then, with open dampers, 
sprinkle over the fuel bed four or 
five scoops of common salt, previous- 
ly dried. The fire should be main- 
tained in this condition until the fumes 
produced by the salt have entirely dis- 
appeared, which may take from fif- 
teen to thirty minutes. 

If the first application does not ac- 
complish the desired result, it should 
be repeated. While the exact chem- 
ical action is not fully understood, it 
is supposed that the sodium oxide thus 
formed introduces oxygen into the car- 
bonaceous matter in the soot, and at 
the existing high temperature causes 
it to oxidize or burn. In mentioning 
this method, its author states that sug- 
gestions and assistance were given by 
engineers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. and of the Commercial Test- 
ing and Engineering Co. of: Chicago, 


Front and Rear Views of 


which would seem to vouch 
practicability. 
Equipment for Removal 

Two general types of equipment are 
commonly used for the removal of 
soot—that operated by hand, called a 
steam “lance,” and the mechanical 
blower. Although the former is still 
used to some extent in plants of small 
and medium size, it is less desirable 
than the mechanical blower for sev 


for its 
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Equipment Illustrated in Fig. 3 
eral reasons. Among these may be 
mentioned the necessity of opening 
doors for reaching the tubes, thus ad 
mitting cool air and checking the fires. 
Furthermore, blowing by hand is dis- 
agreeable work, takes considerable 
time, and is apt to be neglected. 
Mechanical devices, on the other 
hand, may be operated without open- 
ing doors, and at any time during 
heavy as well as light loads, without 
checking the lowering the 
steam pressure. They are quickly and 


fires or 
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easily used, and the action of the 
blower is so rapid that the soot does 
not have an opportunity to settle again 
on the but is 
swept from the boilers 


surfaces, completely 


In a general 
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Fig. 5. Form of Blower Adapted 
way, the time required to clean a boil- 
er with mechanical equipment, as com 
pared with a hand operated steam 
lance, is about one-third, while the 
quality of work is about three times 
as good. 

While mechanical blowers are guar 
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Fig. 6. Blower for the Bent-Tube or Stirling Type of Boiler 
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anteed to produce a fuel saving rang- 
ing all the way from 3% to 30%, ac 
cording to local conditions, probably 
4% to 8% represents about the range 
in the average case. Although a cer 


to the B. and W. Type of Boiler 


tain amount of steam is required fo1 
operation, this is returned several 
times over by the increased steaming 
capacity of the boiler with a fixed 
expenditure of steam. 

The frequency with which boilers 
must be cleaned will depend to a con 
siderable extent upon the kind of fuel 
the method of soot removal, and the 
rate of combustion. In the case of 
oil-fired boilers, cleaning once a day 
is usually sufficient, while with coals 
high in ash the surfaces 
dusted more frequently. 


should be 
Again, when 
boilers are carrying heavy overloads 
deposits form more rapidly and the 
periods between cleaning should be 
shortened. 

Types of Mechanical Blowers 

As mechanical blowers are mucli 
better adapted to boiler plants of the 
size commonly found in textile mills 
only this type will be congidered in 
the present case. The devices shown 
have been chosen at random to illus 
trate methods and principles, rather 
than any particular type; and in mak- 
ing a selection here, as in the case of 
any other kind of equipment, all 
standard makes should be investigated 

Soot cleaners, both hand and me- 
chanical, usually operate by blowing 
jets of steam over the surfaces to be 
cleaned. While compressed air is 
effective for this purpose, it chills the 
plates and tubes and tends to set up 
unequal stresses in the boiler. For 
this reason, it has been largely super- 
ceded by steam, which is always avail- 
able, convenient to use, and requires 
no special equipment. 

In locating the nozzles, the arrange- 
ment should be such that the steam is 
blown between the tubes, as in Fig. 1, 
and not against them, else the jets 
would soon be broken up and their 
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Tennessee Wins Again! 
—this time it is the Rayon Industry 


Two outstanding companies — one American and the other foreign 
—have recently selected Tennessee as a location for Rayon plants. 


When both units of the duPont plant are completed they will 
employ three thousand people and turn out ten million pounds of What Tennessee Offers 
Rayon per year. 


‘ . , . 5 ; . The best labor conditions in the South. 
The American Bemberg Corporation, on completion of their unit, 


will immediately employ fifteen hundred and produce in excess of . Ideal climate the year ‘round. 


two million pounds per year. . Cotton from Tennessee and adjoining 


, : states. 
It is perfectly obvious that both of these concerns made thorough 


investigations of available plant locations before selecting a site. . Satisfactory transportation facilities. 
The Bemberg Corporation took a whole year and studied fifty _ Location in the center of Southern 


locations before choosing Tennessee. markets, and within easy access of 
others. 
The deciding factors were adequate labor, both present and future, 


; er . . Favorable construction conditions — 
good water supply, transportation facilities, climate and power. E 


land, material costs, taxes. 
These same advantages are present in other Tennessee localities . Adequate banking facilities. 
available for textile developments. We are prepared to give you 
complete information about Tennessee. The facts have been con- 
densed into a booklet which will be sent to any textile executive on 
request. 


. Cheap power with the supply well i 
advance of requirements. 


The Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Build Your Mill 
in TENNESSE 
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action restricted to a small space. A 
typical equipment for a return tubular 
boiler is illustrated in Fig. 2, and con- 
sists of a swinging arm, carrying the 
jets and supplied with steam through 
the pivot on which it swings. By 
rotating this arm slowly, steam is 
blown into the ends of all the tubes 
during a single revolution. In opera- 
tion, a sufficient number of revolutions 
are given to clean all surfaces. 
Figs. 3 and 4 illustrate a blower ap- 
plied to a water-tube boiler of the 
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Heine type, where the tubes connect 
with water-legs at either end of the 
drum. The steam nozzles in this case 
are carried through the water-legs in- 
side hollow stay-bolts, and discharge 
into spaces between the tubes. A 
sufficient number of jets are provided 
to reach all surfaces upon which soot 
is likely to collect. The pipes carry- 
ing the jets are stationary, and the 
device is put in operation by simply 
opening the steam valves. 


Another form of blower, attached 


to a B. & W. type of boiler, is shown 
in Fig. 5, in which case the jet open- 
ings are in the side wall of the setting 
and the steam blown crosswise of the 
tubes. One jet in each vertical series 
is provided for each space between 
the tubes, and with the range covered 
by the horizontal swing of the nozzles, 
three series will cover the entire tube 
surface to be cleaned. This particular 
form of blower is designed especially 
for boilers having vertical baffles. 

A boiler of the Stirling type equip 
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ped with soot blowers is shown in 
Fig. 6, in which case the horizontal 
pipes or headers carrying the steam 
nozzles are capable of a considerable 
range of rotation by means of sprock 
et wheels and chains, which cause the 
jets from the five headers to reach all 
parts of the heating surface 

Other makes of blowers vary more 
in constructional detail and 
methods of application, but the gen 
eral principle of operation is much the 
same in all. 
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Applications of Leather Belting 


A Summary of Research Work by the Leather Belting Exchange Foundation, Covering Pulley Diameter. Pulley 
Ratio, Center Distance Between Pulleys, Effect of High Belt Speeds, Gravity Idler. and New 
Rating Curves and Tables for Leather Belting 


HE purpose of this report is to 
present a brief outline of the 
important research work accom- 
plished by the Foundation on 
certain belting problems, with a sum- 
mary of the results, in a form that will 
permit practical application of this 
knowledge. Most of the subjects dis 
cussed herein are related to each other 
in such a way that it seemed better to 
complete work on all of them before 
drawing definite conclusions on any 
single one. , 
The work treated will be fol- 
lows: arc of contact studies: the ef- 
fect of center distance on transmitting 
capacity; the effect of pulley size on 
transmitting capacity; the effect on 
the belt’s capacity of using a small 
pulley to drive a large one and vice 
versa, such as is commonly the case 
with belted motor drives; a study o1 
the gravity idler such as the Lenix 
drive; and the effect of belt speeds up 
to 8000 ft. per minute on the trans 
mitting capacity of leather belting. 
Part of the work has already been 
issued to the Exchange membership 
in the form of the original reports. 
which are written in a more or 
technical manner the Research 
Committee. This outline will be as 
non-technical and as practical as possi 
ble without omitting important facts 
which cannot be approached without 
some technical discussion. 
Are of Contact Studies 
The arc of contact, or angle ot 
wrap is considered as the angle meas 
ured in degrees from the point where 
the belt comes on the pulley to the 
point where it leaves. If the driver 
and driven pulleys are the same size 
the are of contact on each pulley will 
le approximately 180 deg., or one-half 
the circumference. Should one pulley 
he larger than the other, the smaller 
one will have a wrap less than one 
half the circumference, and the larger 
me will have greater wrap than this. 
Theoretically the arc of contact has 
in important bearing on the trans- 
mission capacity of belting, so the first 
step was to set up apparatus to con 
trol the arc of contact while we meas 
ured the horse power transmitted by 
the belt. Fig. 1 shows how our test- 
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* Research Engineer, ‘he Leather Belting Ex- 
shauge, Philadelphia, Pa 





By R. F. 


ing apparatus was adapted to this ex- 
periment. The idler midway between 
the pulleys may be moved up ana 
down, holding either side of the belt 
up or down to giving an of 


140 degrees 


are con 


tact range from to 210 





Fig. 
White backgrounds were erected he 
hind each pulley so that an observe 


could sight across the tace of the pul 
ley to note the point where the belt 
came on and lett the pulley. The arc 
of contact was measured by the device 
shown at each pulley. 

Many belts were tested on the ap 
paratus just described, and we found 
that the are of contact did materially 
affect a belt's capacity. However. 
later tests on small and large pulleys 
gave us more practical data on this 
subject, so none of the arc of contact 
material will be given here. These 
tests served to give a clearer under 
standing of the practical problems in- 
volved, and were of material help in 
our later work on the effect of pulley 
size and pulley ratio 

Krom this work we learned that the 
effect on the horse power of an arc of 
contact change was dependent more 
or less upon the character of the belt 
surface. That is, a belt with a good 
frictional surface was less susceptible 
to are of contact changes than one 
with a poor frictional surface. 

\nother important fact uncovered 


Jones* 


by this research is that the are of con 
tact, as computed for a drive by ordi 
nary geometrical methods, does not 
check that obtained on the running 
drive 


The accepted method among 


enginee) designing belt drives has 


Vial tate | 


] 

heen to make an allowance for the are 
of contact, based upon the geometrical 
layout ot the drive. The difference 


between the actual angle af wrap ana 
the computed angle depends on the 
belt speed, belt thickness, belt tension, 
pulley size, center distance, whether 
the tight side is above or below, and 


whether the drive is horizontal or 
vertical 
Since there are so many variable 


factors affecting the true value of the 
arc, it is nearly impossible to predict 
it accurately, or compute it. Therefore 
a correction based on the arc of con 
tact computed by geometrical means is 
subject to so much error that the cor 
rection is practically useless (even it 
the arc were the only factor involved 
which is not the case). 

Later in this report I hope to show 
that we have worked out an easier way 
of taking care of the factors intro 
duced by the use of different sized 
pulleys, based entirely 
mental results. 


upon experi 
Effect of Center Distance 

Center distance has an appreciable 

effect on the transmission capacity of 


a belt on a horizontal or angle drive, 
because of the weight of belt material 
suspended from pulley to pulley \ 
long center distance drive when ope 
ating under load will have more ten 
sion on its slack side than a short 
center drive. Other things being equal 
the tension on the slack side of a belt 
under load is a measure of its capac 
ity, and therefore a long center drive 
inherently has more capacity than a 
short one. The purpose of this ex 
periment was to determine how much 
power a belt would transmit at cente: 
distances ranging from § to 25 it 

Vests were made on two belts, ons 
ot very high capacity and another o! 
low capacity, the object being to see 
if center distance affected them dii 
Starting the first test with 
at it. centers, and the 
tight side below, they were cut to ac 
commodate tests at 20, 15, 10 and 5 ft 
centers, so all comparative tests were 
made on the same surface. 

\ good sample of the results ob 
tained is given in Fig. 2, 


ferently. 


the belts 25 


where the 
horse power of a high capacity belt 
is charted against the percentage oi 
slip for the five center distances. The 
center distance of each test is marked 
on the curve. At the high rates o} 
slip, say 2.75% there is a big decrease 
in capacity with a decrease in center 
distance, especially below 15 feet. 
while at lower slips, from 1 to 14%, 
the effect of shortening the center dis 
tance is much less. With the low 
capacity belt we found that center di: 
tance has less effect at all 
slip. 

Although discovered that the 
maximum capacity of a high capacity 
helt is more affected by a change i1 
center distance than that of a poore: 
belt, a belt of this type has so mucl 
overload capacity anyway that its 
normal performance would not be at 
fected to any extent by center distance 
On the other hand, if for any reason, 
the surface should become impaired 
this belt would take on the low capac 
ity belt characteristics, and would need 
center that 


rates of 


we 


distance connection on 
basis 

Effect of Pulley Size 

lhe diameter of the pulley is a fac 

tor that has often been neglected, be- 


cause theoretically the 


pulley size 
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CAROLINA POWER &/ LIGHT COMPANY 
YADKIN RIVER POWER COMPANY 


SAMARCAND 
JASON SPRINK 


Operatives are more contented—and 
more productive—in small towns. There 
are fewer distracting influences. The cost 
of living is lower. In most cases con- 
ditions are more healthful. 


Labor troubles are scarce in small towns. 


In the Central Carolinas are many small 
towns. But in addition to their size these 


CAROLINA POWER 


Build Your Mill in a Small Town 


Reasons for the unmistakable 
trend of industry to small towns 


towns offer many other advantages as 
location for mills—abundance of elec- 
trical power; ideal climate; nearness to 
sources of raw material; ready access to 
markets. 


Your inquiries will be handled in strict 
confidence and definite information will 
be furnished gladly without any obliga- 
tion on your part. 


& LIGHT COMPANY 


YADKIN RIVER POWER COMPANY 


General Offices, Raleigh, North Carolina 
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should have no effect on the belt's 
capacity. However, practical operat- 
ing men have long known that a large 
pulley would pull better than a small 
one. . It is common practice to increase 
the size of pulleys on drives which are 
giving trouble, the effect being an in- 
crease in the power transmitting 
capacity of the belt largely attributa- 
ble to the increase in belt speed. 

In this experiment we were not con- 
cerned with the increase in power ov- 
tained by higher belt speeds due tu 
larger pulleys, but we wanted to find 
out if there was any increase or de- 
crease in power chargeable directly to 
the pulley size. Therefore the shaft 
speed was regulated to give the same 
belt speed of 2000 F.P.M. for all sizes 
of the pulleys used. Cast iron pulleys 
ranging from 6 to 36 inches were em- 
ployed, the driver and driven pulleys 
being the same 

Several belts were used and in each 


size. 
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became greater as 
the diameter of the pulley was in- 
creased, Fig. 3 is chosen from several 
as a good example of the results ob- 
tained. The vertical axis horse 
power transmitted, and the horizontal 
axis is slip expressed in percentage of 
the belt speed. Each curve is marked 
with the pulley size used. Consider- 
ing the curves at slips up to 2.5%, the 
36 in. pulleys gave the highest horse 
powers, the 24 in. next, and so on 
down to the 6 in. size. 


case the capacity 


is 


In general then the capacity of a 
belt will be less on small pulleys than 
it is on large, the greatest reduction 
being on pulleys below 12 inches in 
diameter. This subject will be dis- 
cussed again later in the report, and 
correction factors will be given to al- 
low for pulley size, in designing belt 
drives. 


Pulley Ratios 


One of the most important phases of 
belt transmission is encountered in the 
driving of a large pulley by a much 
smaller one, or vice versa. This sub- 
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ject has been of especial interest to 
belt men in recent years because of the 
wide application of the electric motor, 
which usually necessitates such a 
drive. The object of this experiment 
was to find out what capacity may be 
expected when pulleys of different 
diameters are used together. 


Tests were made on six different 
belts, the work on each constituting 


A series consists 
tests using the following pulley 
36 in. driving a 36 m., 


one Or more series. 


of 5 
combinations : 


WORLD 
tests. Note that in every case the 
belt’s capacity drops off as the di- 


ameter of the smaller pulley is re- 
duced. 

Evidently a belt to be used on a cast 
iron motor pulley of small diameter 
should be from 20 to 30% wider than 
on a normal drive with large pulleys. 
lf a paper motor pulley is used its in- 
creased capacity will tend to overcome 
the effect of the small pulley and not 
much allowance will have to be made 
except for motor pulleys below 6 in., 





Fig. 

24 in. driving a 36 in., 18 in. driving 
36 in., 12 in. driving a 36 in., and 
5 in. driving a 36 in., the pulleys being 
cast iron. In some cases tests were 
made at 2 center distances, one series 
at 5 feet and another at 10 feet. The 
shaft speed of the driver was regu 
lated to give a belt speed of 2000 


F.P.M. with each pulley combination. 

In one or two instances the condi- 
tions were reversed, so that the large 
pulley was used as the driver, with 
the same results There- 
fore, we concluded that for the same 
pulley sizes, the same belt capacity 
would obtain regardless of whether 
the small or the large one did the 
driving. Fig. 4 shows the apparatus 
as used during these tests. 


as_ before. 


In addition to the above a series of 
tests was made using pulleys ranging 
from 4 in. to 24 in, to drive a 24 in. 


pulley. These curves are presented 
at Fig. 5 to show the type of curves 
obtained in the various tests. The 


chart itself is of particular interest be 
cause the in. driver the 
smallest employed in any of the tests 
Each curve is labelled with the size of 


is 


pulley 


the driver pulley followed by the 
diameter of the driven pulley. Up to 
2% slip, or within the range of low 


slippage, the belt transmits the highest 
power with the largest 
and the 
driver is reduced in size. 
power 


driver pulley 
the 
The great- 
in takes 
after the driver size is reduced below 
12 inches. 

Another Fig. 6, 
prepared to show in a better way the 
trend of these results. Here H.P. at 
114% is plotted against the diamete1 
of the smaller pulley so that we have 
one curve for each series of tests. The 
various curves are labelled with the 
belt number, the type of belt, and the 
center distance used in making the 


power becomes less as 


est reduction place 


curve sheet, war 


the driven pulley diameter 
more than 6 times the diameter of the 


driver. 


unless 


Is 
Curves are given later in the 
report showing just how to allow for 
cast iron pulleys. 

The work on different pulley con 
binations incidentally gave us data on 
the position of the pitch line in a 
leather belt. By pitch line I mean the 
point somewhere in the belt that de- 
termines working diameter of the pul- 
ley. It is common practice in figuring 
pulley sizes to add the thickness of the 
belt to the pulley diameters if a close 
calculation is required. This method 
assumes that the pitch line is 50% ot 
the belt thickness out from the pulley 
Our recent tests proved that the 
pitch line is from 60 to 80% of the 
belt thickness with an average of 70% 


face. 


out from the grain side of a single 
leather belt. 

This is quite important in close 
speed calculations as I will show by 


simple illustration. 
pulley running at 


Suppose a 36 in. 
200 R.P.M. 
6 


is driv- 
with a in. pulley 
through belt .2 inch thick. Ii 
the speed of the driven shaft is com- 
puted rlecting the belt 
thickness would be as 
follows: 


ing a machine 


a single 


entirely 
the 


neg 
arithmetic 


36 divided by 6 multiplied by 


1200 R.P.M. 


200 = 


Now if we assume the pitch line of 
the belt to be out 50% of the belt 
thickness, the belt thickness would be 


added to the’ pulley diameter and the 


computations would be: 
36.2 divided by 6.2 
1168 R.P.M. 
Then if the driven speed is figured, 
assuming that the pitch line is 70% 
of the belt thickness out from the pul- 
ley, then 2 times 70% of .2 in. would 
be added to the pulley diameters re- 
sulting in the following calculation: 
36.28 divided by 6.28 multiplied by 
200==1156 R.P.M. 


2 multiplied by 200 


2 


< 
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Apparently then we can only ex- 
pect a maximum speed of 1156 R.P.M. 
from this machine neglecting slip en- 
tirely. A mechanic who did not un- 
derstand these principles would expect 
1200 R.P.M. and would attribute the 
44 R.P.M. difference to belt slippage. 
Even if 11608 
R.P.M., second 


the difference between 
as computed in the 


case, and 1156 R.P.M. might have an 
appreciable effect on production. Thus 


on drives where the driven machine 
must the 
position of the pitch line has an ini 
portant effect and should be taken into 


account in determining 


speed be closely regulated, 


the exact pul 


ley sizes. 


Tests on the Gravity Idler 


The type of idler referred to here 1s 
commonly sold under the name of “the 
Lenix Drive,” or “the Pulmax Drive.’ 
It chted 


pivoted froma 


consists of a wet SO 


idler, 


long arm that the idle: 


COM 
my 
Beeess ated 
| | 


TESTE TO OETEAPONE | 


cea 

Hf 

errecr oF g 
| 
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rte 
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Thr LEATHER Bed TING ENCHANOE 
HOU Naa TON 
Come a UNtVEMsiry 


the small pulley 


against the loose side of the belt, 


pulley runs near 


in 
increase the are otf 


such a way as to 


contact on this pulley to some value 
between 220 and 250 deg. At the same 
the of 
pulley 


These 


the large: 


deg. 


time are of contact 


is increased to about 215 
idlers are becoming more and 
more popular, on difficult drives where 
difference in the di- 


and 


there is large 


ameter of the driver driven 


pulleys. 

Hig. 
for 
a 6 in. driver and a 36 in. driven pul- 


7 shows our apparatus set up 


testing one of these idlers, using 


ley at 5 ft. center distance. Weights 
may be added to or removed from 
the carrier bar to produce just 


enough tension on the slack side 
make the belt carry its rated load 
about 114% slip. Each belt used 
quired a different weight to accom- 
plish this result. 

Tests were made at a belt speed o1 
2,000 F.P.M. on two different belts, 
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first without the idler, making the greater on both pulleys with the grav- 27.59 less with the idler drive io 
normal open drive with the tight ity idler drive that it permits the belt the same power transmission In 


side on the bottom, and second using 
the gravity idler for comparison. A 
good idea of the results may be had 
from Fig. 8, where the horse power 
transmitted is plotted against the per 
centage of slip for two of the com- 
parative tests. These tests were made 
on a two inch single leather belt oper 
ating at 2,000 F.P.M. 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of the results is the unusual shape 
of the gravity idler curve. Instead 
of curving to the right indicating an 
increase in the rate of slip as the load 
becomes greater, the idler drive curve 
turns up showing 
is becoming less. This curve shows 
that the idler drive has a much higher 
overload capacity than the 
drive but that it may 
light loads if 
load, unless extra weight is used on 
the idler. 


that the rate of slip 


normal 
slip more at 


used on a fluctuating 


The arc of contact is so much 


Applying Size and Drying Sizec 


to carry the same load with less ten- 
sion on the bearings. In these tests 
the bearing tension was from 10% to 





Fig. 


practice, the tension reduction would 


probably be more than this because 


the belt on a normal drive has to be 


des 


TESTS ON THE GAAV/TY 
| (OLER ORIVE 


. FEST CONDITIONS 
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1 


necessary to al- 
while the 
adjusted to give just the 
tension 


set up tighter than 


low for stretch, gravity 
idler can be 
necessary 

Some of the advantages of the 
idler are It automatically 
takes up the stretch; it increases the 
ire of contact on both pulleys thus 
allowing the same load to be carried 


with less bearing it is funda 


eravity 


tension; 


nentally capable of carrying higher 
overloads; it saves space because it 
an be used at very short centers; its 


use makes an efheient drive with 


large pulley ratios. permitting the 


utilization of the more economical 


high speed motor 
Some of the disadvantages are: In 


creased initial expense; possibility of 


higher maintenance expense because 


of shorter belt lite. caused by reverse 


pulleys; the weight 


must he 


ending over small 


on the idler carefully ad 


justed or it may operate the belt too 


tight 
(To b 


ontinued ) 


| Warp Yarn 


Suggestions for Obtaining More Uniformity in Size Applications by Use of Equipment to Control Level in Size Box 


and Temperature of Mixing—Economy in Drying With Better Weaving Warps 


N the present article it is not 
desired to discuss the make-up 
or the making of sizings, but 
to advance the theory that even 
given the proper size, properly made, 
of the proper consistency, and con- 
taining the proper ingredients, the 
efficiency of the sizing operation can 
be raised or lowered to a marked de- 
gree: first, by the methods of apply- 
ing the size; and second, by the 
method of drying the sized warp. 
Before taking up these points in 
greater detail, attention will be called 
to the fact that the textile industry 
leads nearly all the other major in- 
dustries of the country in adhering to 
old-time methods, and in failing to 
carry on systematic and intensive re 
search work that would naturally lead 
to better, more economic, and more 
efficient methods of manufacturing its 
products. Such leadership is not 
commendable or desirable, and the 
sooner the textile industry resigns 
this leadership in favor of some other 
less fortunate trade, the better it will 


for Research Work to Overcome Present Problems 


be for textile mills. This profitable 
field of research and the most effi 
cient means of carrying on the work 
has been much discussed of 
all admit that the 
are true. 


late, and 
facts just started 
It is hoped that the work 


will not be dropped, and that some 
agreement will be reached as to the 


best means of overcoming this severe 
handicap. 
Size Application 

It would seem that we have 
particularly backward in the 
of applying the size to yarn and in 
the subsequent drving of the sized 
warps. In the application of the size 
to the varn the been 
perhaps so much in the development 
of equipment to 
uniform application of the © size, 
as it has 


been 


matter 


laxity has not 


insure proper and 
been in the adoption 
of such equipment by the mills. ’ 
are excellent size 
on the — 


circulation 
and many mills have 
installed such, but on the other 
many mills ds not. 
day large worsted 


systems 


hand, 
There are to 


mills, leaders in 


| here 


their class of work, that have no 


automatic device eithe1 circulation 


system or float valve arrangement. 
mstant level of 
Neither do they 
control to keep the 
Both 


points are left to the 


for maintaining a ¢ 
size in the size-box 
have an automatic 
size at a constant temperature 
of these vital 
operator to regulate, and a half hour’s 
watch in any mill will reveal the lax 
itv of such regulation 

The operator wll fill the size-hbox 


ind give the batch a moment's run ot 


steam, then go back to the tront o 
his machine. Meanwhile the size level 
is lowering and the size is losing hea 


tending to thicken 
time, the operator returns to the bac 

of the machine and the several mo 
Now it 1s certain 


tions are repeate 


1 


that from the a full size-bo> 
1 that 1s 
liquid 
slowly thicken 


must be a 


instant of 
down to the extreme low leve 
often reached. and while she 
mass is losing heat and 

ing, there considerable 


change in the amount of size that 1 


applied and retained by the varn, and 


An Opportunity 


in the amount ot penetration of the 
go on to the yarn 

words, the warp is not 
evenly. No doubt the 
amount of this change will vary witl 
such as the 
count and twist of the yarn, the 
stock, and the nature of the 


compounds Possibly the siz 


size that does 
In other 
being sized 


many other conditions, 
grade of 
sizing 
have 

If they have an 
the results bear out the 


manufacturers 
tudied this all out 


ing compound 


foregoing 
results should 
forcibly to the at 
If reliable 
obtained 


statements, then such 


he brought more 


‘ntion of manutacturers. 
data has not as vet been 


then the procuring of such should he 


one of the first things to be considere 
n research 


worl \s has been stated 


reliable size circulation systems an 


tutomatiec temperature control device 


ire obtainable and should he more 
used 
Drying the Warp 

applied the size to the 
we will consider the dry 


We have in mind 


widely 


Having 
varn, now 


ing of the warp 
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now the so-called “hot-air” or wor- 
sted type of dryer, as distinguished 
irom the cylinder or cotton type. 
With few exceptions it would seem 
that the hot-air dryer of today is the 
dryer of forty years ago. " Surely 
there must have been discoveries and 
developments in all these years of 
progress that should make it worth- 
while—even imperative— to change 
the design of this textile 
machinery. 

We will take up, then, the common 
type of hot-air, dryer, with the idea 
of pointing out, if possible, its main 
iaults. First of all, it demands steam 


at high pressure, as from 80 to 100 
} 
! 


piece of 


lbs., with the resulting high temper- 
itures. It is admitted by all engineers 
ind many manufacturers today that 
the lower the pressure and tempera 
textile 
drying process, the better will be the 
results, both from the viewpoint ot 
steam consumption and also of the 
effect upon the textile product, be it 
top, yarn or cloth. 


ture that can be used in anv 


Che very high economies that can 
he obtained by the use of low pressure 
team which, starting originally as 
high pressure, has been used expan 
ively either in engines or turbines 
for the generation of power, are well 


known to all 


progressive manufac- 


turers Such uses of exhaust and 
low pressure steam should be ex- 
tended wherever possible, and the 


slasher dryer offers an excellent op- 
portunity. A new hot-air slashed 
Irver should be developed to use low 
pressure steam with its 
low temperatures, low 


consequent 
steam con 
sumptions, and also with some other 
characteristics now to be taken up 
Reference has been made to the 
high steam consumption caused by the 
high temperatures demanded, 
sitating the use of 
steam 


neces 
high pressure 
There are other serious ob 
jections to the use of high tempera 
tures in the drying process. In 
lEXTILE Word of Oct. 4, 1924, there 
was an article entitled, “Conditioning 
Wool, Yarns, and Fabrics,” by C. O 
Clark. 
great stress was laid on the point that 
wool heated above 100 deg. C. (212 
deg. F.), becomes chemically altered 
through the loss of constitutional wa 


ter, and the water so lost cannot be 


In the course of that article 


replaced in the same form again. The 
wthor claims that the fibres shrivel 
up and lose their luster, and that the 
fabric loses its fullness and loftiness 
he fact is also brought out. that 
vhile the varn or fabric is wet, it can 
be subjected to high temperatures 
without injury, because the heat is 
used up in evaporating the moisture 
that 1s mechanically held by the fibres 
\s the drying proceeds the tempera 
ture must be lowered, otherwise the 
excess heat will injure the cell struc 


ture as alreadv noted 

lo come back to the common slash 
er, what do we find? We have a 
filled with lavers of 
steam coils between which the varn 
forth from the top 
At the lower front of the dry 
er is a fan extending across and out 
side of the housing which blows cold 
ir from the room into the dryer 


house closely 


passes back and 
down. 
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when the slasher is in operation. The 
speed of the fan varies with the speed 
of the slasher. What happens when 
the machine is stopped? If-the stop 
page is for any length of time over 
the few minutes required to doff the 
filled beam and insert another one, 
or to tie up a broken end, the operator 
is supposed to close the steam valve, 
but how often does he do this? 
When the stops the fan 
stops, and the temperatures inside the 
housing go up by leaps and bounds, 
perhaps 50 to 75 deg. higher than 
they were when the slasher was in 
operation. Just when the fan is most 
needed to keep the temperatures down 
it is not to be had. In a few minutes 
smoke will be seen to rise from the 
housing and with it comes the odor ot 
over-baked size. The warp with its 
coating of size is literally being baked 
inside the dryer, and it is only reason- 


slasher 


able to assume that the size at least 
is being injured by this baking proc- 
ess, not to mention what may be hap- 
pening to the yarn itself. 

Baking the Size 

Size contains dextrine and _ starch 
which in some respects resemble 
breadstuffs or pastry ingredients. We 
all know that if these latter materials 
ire over-baked they become crisp and 
brittle, and crumble more readily than 
otherwise. May not this same thing 
be happening within the dryer to the 
size when the slasher is stopped and 
the steam is not shut off? And may 
not that yarn as it comes out of the 
dryer and passes over and under the 
lease rods lose more of that coating 
of size which it had acquired than 
it would ordinarily, simply because the 
size had been over-heated and rend- 
ered more brittle? And may not that 
same loss continue through the reeds 
and harnesses with the result that the 
yarn is chafed and tendered, and the 
warp runs badly in the loom? 

Some time ago one mill was 
troubled with a certain quality of 
warp breaking badly in the looms. 
The peculiar point was that a warp 
would run fairly well for a time, then 
there would come a period of constant 
trouble, to be followed by a_ period 
again. 
found 
that, as the leases were onened at the 


of satisfactory operation 


Down at the slasher it was 


rods, the size fell from the varn in 
Micht it not 
be that those periods of bad running 


miniature dust showers. 


in the loom were when that portion 
of the warp that had been over-haked 
during the stoppave of the machine, 
and had lost an extra amount of size 
as it passed over the lease rods, was 
passing through the reeds and har 
nesses? Thus. to summarize on this 
second weak point of present common 
practice, it permits too high a temner 
ature at times during the period that 
the fan is stopned 

We will admit. however, that if the 
drvers were fitted with some form of 
automatic temperature control 
ratus that 
when the temperature started to rise, 


apna- 
would shut off the steam 


a great stride would be made towards 
overcoming this difenlty 
Air Circulation 
\ third point of common weakness 
is the lack of positive air circulation 


and recirculation. The phenomenon 
of the drying of any substance may 
be described in a few words, A thin 
film of relatively dry air in intimate 
contact with the wet surface of the 
material absorbs moisture from the 
material and becomes saturated. Its 
absorbing capacity becomes greatly 
reduced, if not wholly lost, and no 
more moisture will be removed from 
the material until this saturated film 
of air can be moved away and a dry 
film brought into contact. This, then, 
is the function of air circulation, to 
rapidly replace the saturated film of 
air with dry films. Proper air cir- 
culation means rapid drying and 
therefore increased production. 

The recirculation of air in a dryer 
is an added refinement of recent 
years, and helps to lower the steam 
consumption. It may also tend to 
produce a better product for reasons 
that will be taken up shortly. How 
does it lower the steam consumption ? 
If we consider first a dryer in which 
a large amount of hot moist air is 
being exhausted outside, then it fol- 
lows that an equal amount of cold air 
must be drawn into the dryer. Such 
a dryer has no recirculation arranve- 
ment. On the other hand, consider 
the dryer which has a much smaller 
fan to remove the hot saturated air, 
but which in addition has one or more 
fans which recirculate the hot moist 
air, taking this air from one part of 
the drver housing or enclosure and 
returnine it to some other part. This 
second drver will show a considerably 
lower steam consumption and a great- 
er production than will the first ma- 
chine. One drver authority has ex- 
pressed the situstion in some = such 
words as. “Nothing can excell warm 


moist air as an efficient drying 
medium.” 
Possibly the efficiency of warm 


moist air as a drving medium may be 
explained as follows: A hot dry air 
so rapidly dries out the outer lavers of 
wool or other fibre that it seals up the 
cells and hinders the evaporation of 
the more inwardlv contained moisture, 
whereas moist air bv keeping the out- 
side cells less drv brines about a more 
mniform and proeressive passing of 
the contained moisture from the inside 
out. In other words, the princinles 
and actions invelved may be similar 
to those illustrated when we attempt 
to wet a drv sponge for the first time. 
\fter beine first wet and then 
saueezed. the next time it is wet it ah- 
sorbs far more water than it did the 
first time. In the case of the drver, 
the reverse action is going on, the air 
deing the snonve. 

Decreased Steam Consumption 

The decreased steam consumption is 
a direct result of a decreased amount 
of cold air entering the drver to be 
heated up to the temperature of the 
outgoing air and the heat thus used 
lost. It is a similar case to cutting 
down the excess air going up the 
chimney in a power house. The air 
that finally escapes carries with it no 
doubt a much larger percentage of 
moisture than in the case of the dryer 
without recirculation. If one will 
examine the latest tvpes of drvers, 
whether for cloth or stock, he will find 
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that they all are based on the recircu- 
lation principle. 

It would seem then that the time 
has come for the development of a 
new slasher dryer. Such a dryer 
would utilize steam at relatively low 
pressure, as say up to 25 lbs., with a 
correspondingly low temperature. It 
would embody the recirculation prin- 
ciple, and above all its housing would 
be thoroughly insulated. This matter 
of insulation is another weak point in 
dryers largely ‘used at present. This 
lack of insulation not only greatly in- 
creases the steam consumption but also 
makes the working conditions uncom- 
fortable. 

It must not be assumed, however, 
that nothing is being done toward the 
development of an improved type of 
dryer. Such work is going on in and 
out of the mills, but only in a small 
way as yet. In one instance, an insu- 
lated housing has been built around 
the original dryer, leaving an air space 
between the two. Hot moist air is 
taken from the dryer proper and blown 
into the space between the dryer and 
the insulated housing from which it is 
drawn again into the dryer proper. 
Thus is the recirculation principle 
utilized. A positive removal fan ex- 
hausts a certain amount of air to the 
outside. This dryer is operated at low 
steam pressures and low temperatures, 
and has proved very successful. 

In another case both removal and 
recirculation fans have been fitted to 
this ordinary dryer, and the results 
have shown increased production with 
a decreased steam consumption. In 
both this instance and the foregoing, 
automatic temperature control de- 
vices have been installed to maintain 
uniform conditions. In this latter 
machine, the outside fan mentioned 
earlier in this article and which oper- 
ated only when the slasher was 
running, was removed altogether. 

In many of the hot-air dryers now 
in use, the several layers of steam 
coils do not have separate shut-off 
valves. When the heat is turned on to 
the headers all the coils receive it 
alike. This would seem to be wrong 
for several reasons. First, it is no 
doubt often the case that the warp 
becomes dry when three-quarters 
through the dryer as it progresses 
from top to bottom. There is no neces- 
sity then for subjecting it to further 
high heat. The size and the yarn may 
be injured thereby, remembering the 
point that was discussed earlier in 
this article in reference to wet fibres 
being able to stand higher tempera- 
tures without injury. The second 
point about the advantage of having 
separate shut-off valves is that prob- 
ably a lower steam consumption may 
be maintained with their use. With 
warps of many ends and heavily sized, 
all the coils may be required. 

No doubt the idea was that these 
lower coils would heat the incoming 
air that was blown in by the external 
fan already mentioned. But as has 


been stated, when this fan stopped, the 
incoming air stopped, and it was the 
heat from these lower coils that pos- 
sibly did the injury to the size and 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Rayon and Textiles 


(Continued from page 70) 


fibre as it is used in the textile indus- 
try. 
Cuprammonium Process 

The cuprammonium process derives 
its name from the fact that cellulose 
in the form of purified cotton is dis- 
solved in a so-called cuprammonium 
solution, which as its name implies, is 
an aquesous solution containing both 
copper and ammonia. The resulting 


cellulose solution, after being carefully: 


filtered, is forced through spinnerets 
into a precipitating bath composed 


either of sulphuric acid or caustic 
alkali, 


The fibre thus produced may still - 


contain some copper from which it has 
to be freed. It is possible by modi- 
fication of this method to produce very 
fine individual filaments by only par- 
tially gelatinizing the solution in the 
first precipitating bath and drawing 
out mechanically the thread thus pro- 
duced before it passes into a second 
bath which completes the solidifica- 
tion. This method is the basis of the 
one used in the manufacture of the so- 
called Bemberg silk. 
Viscose Process 

Probably the least expensive process 
of all for the manufacture of artificial 
silk is the viscose process. As raw 
material for this, cellulose in the form 
either of cotton or bleached sulphite 
pulp may be used. It is converted into 
so-called soda cellulose by immersion 
in alkali of approximately 18% 
strength and after the removal of the 
excess alkali liquor, the cellulose is 
broken up into small particles and ex- 
posed to the action of carbon disul- 
phide which converts it into a gela- 
tinous form soluble in water or weak 
caustic soda solution. 

All of these processes have to be 
carried out under very careful tem- 
perature control. The solution, after 
careful filtering, is forced through 
minute openings in suitable spinnerets 
into a coagulating bath containing 
acid or various salts which have been 
found effective. 

As it leaves the coagulating bath it 
may either be wound on spools or led 
into so-called spin-pots which revolve 
at the rate of 5000-6000 revolutions 
per minute. In either case, the ma- 
terial is subsequently skeined, freed 
trom residual sulphur compounds by 
suitable ‘chemical treatment and 
bleached if desired. About 85% of 
the artificial silk produced in this 
country last year was made by this 
process. 

Cellulose Acetate Process 

In the cellulose acetate process, 
urified cellulose pulp in the form of 
cotton linters is subjected to the ac- 
on of acetic acid and acetic anhy- 
ride and converted into cellulose 
cetate which is chemically analogous 
‘9 cellulose nitrate, except that acetic 
cid takes the place of the nitric acid 
i the finished product. 

There is this marked difference, 

ywever, in that cellulose acetate is 

» more flammable than ordinary cot- 

mn and possibly even a little less so. 
he result is that when it is dissolved 
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in suitable solvents and forced 
through the minute openings in a 
spinneret in the usual way, the fibre 
which is produced can be used di- 
rectly without any subsequent chemi- 
cal change or purification process. 

As will be seen later on, this leads 
to distinctive properties for this par- 
ticular fibre. There are two cellulose 
acetate silks on the market at the 
present time, Celanese and Lustron, 
and the slight differences which there 
are between them are due to slight 
differences in the chemical character 
of each, which in turn traces back to 
different methods of treating with 
acetic acid and acetic anhydride. 

“Large Chemical Laboratories” 

From this discussion of the various 
processes for the production of artifi- 
cial silk, it should not be inferred that 
the chemistry involved is the only 
factor of success. To be sure, fac- 
tories for the manufacture of artificial 
silk are often referred to as immense 
chemical laboratories, and such they 
are, since success is dependent upon 
unremitting chemical control of each 
step in the process. 

On the other hand, even though the 
processes are essentially chemical, it 
would not be possible to turn out a 
uniform and _ satisfactory product 
were it not for mechanical develop- 
ments of a high order. 


Two General Groups 

The artificial silks on the market 
naturally fall into two general groups. 
The first consists of the products 
made by the nitrocellulose, the 
cuprammonium and the viscose proc- 
esses. Chemically these are all regen- 
erated cellulose and are quite similar. 
However, as you undoubtedly know 
from experience, they all vary some- 
what when used in textiles and unless 
one is familiar with the differences in 
properties, these variations may ap- 
pear quite formidable. In fact, there 
often is a difference between the 
same kind of artificial silk made by 
different companies. 

The second group of artificial silks 
contains the two varieties of cellulose 
acetate silk, Celanese and Lustron. 
These are quite distinct chemically 
from the other group in that they are 
chemical compounds of cellulose, 
esters as they are called, rather than 
cellulose itself. In fact some varie- 
ties of cellulose acetate artificial silk 
contain as much as 60% of materials 
other than cellulose in their chemical 
make up. As will be seen a little 
later, this difference in chemical con- 
stitution is responsible for a marked 
difference in property of the silks in 
these two groups. 


Comparative Strengths 
One of the most interesting prop- 
erties of artificial silks is of course 
the strength. The following table 
gives the strength in grams per denier 
of present day artificial silks and also 
of natural silk for comparison. 
Strength in Grains Per Denier 
Drv Wet % Loss 


Nitrocellulose Silk.. 1.40 0.58 58% 
POROED: kccice seca sine 1.26 0.48 62% 
Cuprammonium .... 1.15 0.27 76% 
Cellulose Acetate (A) 1.02 0.63 38% 
Cellulose Acetate (B) 1.08 0.60 44% 
Natural Silk........ 2.5 2.0 20% 


These figures bring out one very 
marked characteristic of artificial silk 
as distinguished from natural silk and 
that is the comparatively large loss 
in strength when the fibre is wet. 
Cuprammonium silk is the worst in 
this regard, viscose and nitrocellulose 
next and acetate silk the best. 

On the hand it should be 
noted that when dry, nitrocellulose 
silk is the strongest, viscose next, 
cuprammonium next and acetate the 
weakest. Accordingly, although nitro- 
cellulose silk loses 58% of its strength 
when wet as against only about 40% 
loss for acetate, the nitrocellulose silk 
is so much stronger than the acetate 
when dry that both have about the 
same strength when wet and _ both 
are a little stronger wet than viscose 
and very much stronger than cupram- 
monium. 

As another direct consequence of 
this effect of moisture and ease of 
stretching care has to be exercised 
in the weaving and knitting. With 
fibres of the first group, that is, 
nitrocellulose, viscose and cupram- 
monium, the humidity of the air 
should not be high, not over 65-70% 
in any case. 

On the other hand acetate silks, 
probably due to their relative water 
proofness, require a higher humidity 
to keep them from being brittle. 
For this reason concerns which have 
become used to silks of the first 
group sometimes experience trouble 
when they try acetate silk, but there 
is no need for this if the fundamental 
difference between fibres of the two 
groups is recognized. 

Another thing which should be kept 
in mind in weaving fabrics containing 
both cotton and artificial silk is that 
these fibres contract differently in the 
finishing operations, artificial silk 
requiring often as much as 8% more 
length than cotton. As little tension 
as possible should be used and still 
have the yarn lay flat. 

With Celanese this is particularly 
important because Celanese, alone of 
the artificial silks, has a_ certain 
amount of elasticity and accordingly 
as little tension as possible should be 
used to prevent this elasticity coming 
into play. 


other 


The most common sizes of artificial 
silk are 150 and 300 denier but it 
may be obtained as fine as 50 denier 
and as coarse as 450 denier. In gen- 
eral the finer the denier the higher the 
price. Owing to its greater strength, 
nitrocellulose silk is particularly 
adapted to the finer sizes and the 
Tubize company, which manufactures 
this silk in this country, specializes 
in the production of so to 80 denier 
sizes in quantity. Viscose may be 
had in 80 denier size and Celanese 
as fine as 45 denier. 


Individual Properties 

As already brought out, what ap- 
pears at first sight as a single thread 
of artificial silk is really made up 
of a number of very fine filaments, 
usually between 16 and 24. When 
greater softness and pliability are de- 
sired, the individual filaments are re- 
duced in size and increased in num- 
ber. This also increases the cover- 
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ing power but has a tendency to re- 
duce the wearing qualities. 

One manutacturer of viscose silk 
puts out what they call Super Extra 
yarns consisting of filaments of about 
z'2 denier each, whereas in their 
regular yarn the individual filaments 
are about 6 denier. 

The softest and most pliable of 
the artificial silks is Celanese and 
accordingly it may be woven into a 
very pleasing fabric particularly for 
underwear. Its greater heat insulat- 
ing properties also make it desirable 
for this purpose and just at the pres- 
ent time the demand for underwear 
made of this new fabric is greater 
than the supply. In other types of 
fabrics, however, where a _ certain 
stiffness is required, viscose is 
superior. 

In dyeing properties artificial silks 
of the viscose group resemble cotton 
except that they take up the color 
very much more readily and accord 
ingly greater pains have to be taken 
in manipulating in the dye bath if 
even shades are to be obtained. The 
handling should also be as careful as 
with silk to avoid broken filaments 

Cellulose acetate silks are unique 
in their dyeing properties and dye 
much less readily than cotton or silks 
of the viscose group. It was some 
time before successful dyeing methods 
were developed for these acetate silks 
but both Celanese and Lustron may 
now be had in any shade. 

Owing to the fact that they dye 
differently from other fibres, one of 
their interesting uses is for 
cross dyed effects with both silk and 
wool as well as with cotton. Owing, 
however, to the chemical character 
of acetate silk mineral acids should 
not be used with them nor long ex- 
posure to warm alkali. 

Lustron silk, however, may be used 
in cotton fabrics which are to be 
mercerized in the piece provided the 
temperature of the mercerizing alkali 
is kept low. Viscose cannot be used 
in this way as alkali of mercerizing 
strength tends to disintegrate it. 

In finishing Celanese, too hot water 
should not be used or the luster will 
be affected. A safe limit is 160°F. 


Price Stability Feature 

very interesting property of 
artificial silk is its comparative price 
stability. At present it is only 11% 
above the pre-war price as compared 
with 133% for wool, 10014 for cotton, 
and 68% for raw silk. Artificial 
silk was first manufactured in this 
country in 1911 when 320,000 pounds 
were produced or roughly 1000 
pounds per day. Last year the pro- 
duction was 39 million pounds or 
about 130,000 pounds a day, with an 
annual value of over $80,000,000. 

This was about 40% of the world 
production of artificial silk and it is 
estimated that the world production 
of artificial silk is almost twice that 
of natural silk. Stated in this way 
it seems large but when one realizes 
that it is only about 1% of the total 
consumption of cotton or 3% of that 
of wool, it is seen that there is still 
plenty of room for expansion in the 
industry. 


most 


One 
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How one manufacturer selected 
the light he wanted 


This test, recently made by one well-known mill, literally 
opened their eyes”’ to differences in lighting: A number of fine 
threads were hung over a blackboard under the old illumination. 
Several men were selected for the test. One man at a time walked 
from the back of the room toward the blackboard. 
close enough to count the threads accurately, the distance was 





measured. The average length was found to be 10 feet. 


Then the experiment was repeated, under Cooper Hewitt 
Work-Light. The number of threads, of course, was unchanged. 
Under Work-Light the average distance measured 20 feet. This 
manufacturer had learned something! Under identical conditions, 
Work-Light was found to have double the seeing power of 


ordinary light. 


The seeing test is the only test 


HE merit of any product is not 

determined by any theoretical 
‘‘niceties’’ of design. The quality of 
goodness is always a matter of abil 
ity as proved by performance. 

An automobile, a loom, a lamp, 
for instance—may in theory be per- 
fect. But unless it can give superior 
service, its theoretical advantages 
mean nothing. 

Here is a picture, illustrating a 
test that makes lighting ‘‘toe the 
mark.”’ It calls for a demonstration 
of practical benefits. What more 
practical test of light is there than 
the seeing power test? Accuracy of 
sight means fewer ‘“‘slips.’’ That 
means less wastage,higher quality pro- 
duction, and moreefficient employees. 


In textile mills, where the rigidly 
high standards of the ‘‘quality mar 
ket’’ must be met, accurate seeing is 
especially necessary. 

Work-Light is the answer. The 
50-inch tube of restful yellow-green 
rays glowing in every Work-Light 
unit casts a light richer in seeing- 
power than any other light. There 
is no glare. There are no deep 
shadows. It is a light that can be 
used to supplement daylight—to 
keep seeing power constant every 
hour of the twenty-four. 

This time of year demand for good 
light is insistent. Action now will 
prevent winter slow-down. Make a 
seeing test in your plant! You owe 
it to yourself and your workmen. 




















An open offer 
to every plant 


Select any department. 
We will furnish enough lamps 
to light it, and Work-Light 
engineers will see that your 
installation is made accord 
ing to the best modern stand 
ards. If you don’t want 
Work-Light after you see it 
work, return the lamps and 
the transaction is closed 
An unusual offer, but one 
proven sound in 20 years of 
use! Write or wire 


Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
85 River Street 
Hoboken, N. J. 


When he was 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES 





Improved Bearing 


Refinements Increase Range of 
Industrial Uses 
An improved type of Timken 


tapered roller bearing, differing from 
the well-known Timken bearing in 
major refinements but retaining all es- 
sential elements which have character- 
ized Timken tapered design, is now in 
production at the plant of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohno. 
Nickel-molybdenum steel, of special 
Timkin formula, has been adopted for 
all bearings. The inclusion of the 
alloys, nickel and molybdenum, pro- 
duce a steel possessing properties of 
grain texture, toughness, hardening, 
heat treating and machinery which re- 
flect favorably in the life of anti- 
friction bearings. 

Varied refinements in the bearing 
itself are noteworthy. The design of 
the roll has been changed so that the 
surface of the large end presents a 
right angle relation to the center line 
of the roll. The contact then between 
the large end of the roll and the rib 
of the cone is in two areas, the rib 
of the cone being slightly undercut. 
This two-area contact insures perfect 
axial alignment between the center 
line of the roll and the center line ot 
the bearing at all times. Likewise, 
there is always absolute line contact 
between the surface of the roll and 
the surface of the cone, and between 
the surface of roll and the surface of 
the cup. 


An added purpose served by the 
two-area contact is self-alignment of 
rolls on cone, in the cup without re- 
sorting to a cage fixture to retain the 
alignment. The primary purpose 
served by the cage is to retain the 
rolls, properly spaced, about the cone 
and to make the cone with its set of 
rollers a unit assembly. The skew: 
ing of the roll on the cone raceway 
is impossible, since the two areas on 
the end of the roll make generously 
separated points of contact with the 
shoulder or rib of the cone, as shown 
in the illustration. 

The Timken cage has been improved 
along with the cone and roller assem- 
bly. Previously, the cage was cold 
pressed into the shape of a cup, the 
bottom stamped out and the pockets 
for the rolls punched out, one at a 
time, by an automatic punch press. 
To correct a microscopic error, a mul- 
tiple perforating die was developed 
which perforates all roll pockets in 
the cage by a single impact. To fur- 
ther safeguard against any possibility 
of error during this operation, due to 
distortion, an inwardly turned flange 
has been retained on the smaller side 
f the case. To insure smoothness and 
i perfect fit of the rollers in the cage 
the lateral edges of the cage are 
swedged inward so that the contour 


of the sides of the cage pocket con- 
form to the contour of the roll. 

With the advent of more quietly 
running parts in certain machine in- 
stallations, the Timken Co. has kept 
pace by reducing the noise in the 
bearing to a very marked degree, by 
the self-aligning principle and the ac- 
curately perforated cage. These spec- 
ial installations require a very definite 
uniform standard of quietness. 

Although the Timken bearing in use 
for a number of year’s showed a re. 
markably low coefficient of friction, 





Improved Timken Bearing 


vet the improved type has reduced this 
materially. The self-aligning prop- 
erties of the rolls to the cone face 
admit much higher running speeds. 
The nickel-molybdenum alloy reduces 
wear, so that in most cases the initial 
adjustment need never be disturbed. 
These various refinements make the 
improved bearing especially adaptable 
to industrial uses, and particularly to 
high speeds common in machine tools. 


Induction Motors 





New Line. Equipped With Anti- 
Friction Bearings 

After two years of experimental and 
development work, the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
has placed on the market a complete 
line of 25 and 60 cycle squirrel cage 
and slip ring induction motors 
equipped with Timken tapered roller 
bearings. This is an addition to the 
company’s well-known line of sleeve 
bearing motors. The Timken bearing 
was selected only after very careful 
consideration of the many questions of 
design and operation. After designs 
of bearings and mountings had been 
made, a number of motors of various 
sizes were built and tested unde 
actual operating conditions of belt, 
gear, chain and coupled drives, a suf- 
ficient length of time to insure satis- 
factory service before the line of 
motors was offered to the trade. 

The Timken tapered roller bearing 
has been used because of its ability 
to withstand continued heavy radial 


and thrust loads without undue heat- 
ing or appreciable wear. It is par- 
ticularly suited to heavy service and 
will operate satisfactorily at the high 
speeds found in the general purpose 
induction motor. the 
rolling action of the bearing, there is 
practically no wear so that the factory 
adjusted air gap is maintained indefi- 
nitely, 


Because of 


eliminating any possibility of 
the rotor striking the stator. 
The important question of lubrica 


tion is greatly simplified, as grease 
is used, requiring very infrequent at- 
tention on the part of the operator. 
This is a very important point, because 
it has been found from experience that 
a great many motor troubles can be 
The 


bearings have grease tight enclosures 


traced to improper lubrication. 


effectively excluding dirt or abrasive 
matter that might cause undue wear of 
the bearings. The mounting of the 
bearings is very simple, being only a 
light press fit for both the cone and 
cup, and not requiring the use of a 


lock nut or other means of holding 
the races in place. This also facili 
tates the removal of the bearings 


whenever necessary. 

In addition to the bearings, special 
attention has been given to many other 
line of 
the 
many severe conditions found in its 


this 
This motor has to meet 


features of design of 


motors. 





Anti-Friction Bearing Induction 


Motor 


application to the various types of 
machinery manufactured by the com- 
pany. The frame is made of steel 
with feet cast integral, to withstand 
shocks encountered in use with crush 
ers, grinders and other machinery. In 
applying the motors to centrifugal 
pumps, very often severe conditions of 
moisture are met so that the coils are 
thoroughly insulated and baked in a 
waterproof varnish. In 
flour mills and cement 


saw mills, 
mills, motors 
must operate in very dusty and dirty 
places, so that the scheme of ventila 
tion must these 
conditions. 


successfully meet 

The openings in the housings and 
frames for ventilation are so placed 
in vertical planes that falling objects 
cannot enter the motor. 


The roller 


bearing motor is particularly adapted 
to many applications because the over- 
all length is considerably less than for 
a sleeve bearing machine. Inasmuch 
as this line of motors must meet the 
exacting requirements of application 
to the company’s own machinery, the 
general buyer benefits because these 
special features are incorporated. 
This motor, equipped with Timken 
tapered roller bearings, can now be 
all ratings, 25 and 60 
cycle, 200 H.P. and smaller. 


obtained in 


RECENT TEXTILE 
(CCALENDERING machine. 
Hammond = and 
Bridgeport, Conn 
COTTON 


PATENTS 
1,552,559. G. I 


William Nicholas, 


the draft in 


gins, Controlling 
a Madry, Fort 


air-blast. 1,552,719. V. 
Cobb, Ala. 
Faprics, Producing bias. 1,553,174. M. 
M. Kasanof, New York, N. i 
Hosiery manufacture, Clamping device 
for use with shaping forms employed 
in 1,552,429. W. and J. M. 


Brooks, Haberfield, Germany. 


Gee 


Knitted fabric and making same. _1,- 
552,483. R. Hinchliff, Rockford, Ill. 
Loom take-up mechanism, Locking de- 


vice tor 1,552,651. E.. H: Ryon, 
Pasadena, Cal 

Looms, Short pick extractor for.  1,- 
553,070. IE. A. Cunniff, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

SuHutTties, Thread carrier support for. 
1,552,986. R. M. Goodnow, Hopedale, 
Mass. 


Stk, Washing artificial. 1,553,252. H. 
Lummerzheim, Wolfen, Germany. 
TEXTILE Method and apparatus 
for bleaching. 1,553,042. F. E. and 

H. B. Hartman, Scottdale, Pa. 

WarPER attachment. 1,553,217. C. T. 
Cooper, Anderson, S. C. 

WINDING machine. 1,552,700. E. R. 
Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 

Woot winder. 1,552,481. M. Gyurcsik, 
Wyoming, Pa. 

Wert replenishing mechanism. 1,551,801. 
J. R. Copeland, Danville, Va. 

YARNS wound in the form of cheeses, 
Bleaching, dyeing or other liquid 
treatment of. 1,551,866. J., T. and 


LOC ds, 


J. Brandwood, Bury, Eng. 


Business Literature 


L 





Catatoc; G. & G. Atlas Systems, New 

York. 

An eight page booklet attractively 
printed in two colors describes and illus- 
trates the G & G Atlas Pneumatic Tube 
Systems, for use in industrial plants, 
office buildings, department stores, banks, 
hotels, etc. The advantages of pneu- 
matic tube distribution of small articles 
are pointed out, and the distinctive feat 
ures of the Atlas systems are emphasized. 
Tyre S 

Inc., 


RecorDER; Charles 
New York. 

Bulletin 28 of the company consists of 
12 pages describing its Type S Recorder, 
on the development of which two years 
were spent by the company. 


Engelhard, 


Complete 
specifications of the recorder are given, 
and its distinctive features pointed out. 
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LANE 
CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 


ye eee. 


, 
b 
Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs c 
OBLONG STEAMING BASKET in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 
———- manner. : 
a capone Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a ’ 
ince remarkable degree. t 
§ 
Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
ling, aging, etc. : 
Write for Catalog No. 90 $ 
t 
W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
( 
: 
1 
| 





STEEL SHELVING f- 
Saves Steps ae I 


HIS isthe way Lupton 
Steel Shelving earns 





] 
more money forits owners c 
It stores 33° more stock 1 
than wooden shelving on 
‘ 
the same floor space. Its 
bolted construction per : 
mits quick adjustment for t 
different sized articles,and ¢ 
thus permits efficient \ 
grouping. t 
Lupton Steel Shelving ] 
saves steps, and saved 3 
steps mean money earned 
in modern mills 
Write for Catalogue D. I 
° t 
Io > 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 
\ 
: ¢ 
} 
e 
9 
2 
ie 
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MILL NEWS 





COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 

La Grance, Ga. Work has _ been 
started on the remodeling of the Martha 
Washington Inn, here, which when 
completed will be used by the Callaway 
group of mills as an administration 
building. In addition to the offices there 
will be a complete testing laboratory and 
cotton grading room. 


*La GRANGE, Ga. The recently men- 
tioned addition to the Elm City Cot- 
ton Mills will be a cloth room and cloth 
storage building. 


*La GRANGE, GA. The addition to 
the Valley Mills, for which construc- 
tion contract was recently noted 
awarded, will be two stories in height, 
80 x 250 ft. It will be used for the rug 
and carpet department of the Valley 


Mills. 


Tirton, Ga. The Tifton Cotton Mills 
are building an extension to their plant 
to house 5,000 additional spindles. They 
recently purchased Fairbanks-Morse 
ball bearing motors to drive the new 
spindles. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are 
the engineers in charge. 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Neild Mfg. 
Corp. has broken ground for the exten- 
sion of its weaving plant by the erec- 
tion of an addition, making room for 
200 more looms. The building will be 
191 x 112 ft. and will be of brick and 
concrete, with a flat roof. 


*TauNTON, Mass. The former plant 
of the Amalgamated Silk Corp. in 
Taunton, recently acquired by the City 
Mfg. Corp., of New Bedford, will be 
converted into a weaving mill by the 
latter firm 


*Kincs Mountain, N. C. The new 
weaving department of the Dilling Cot- 
ton Mills is almost ready to start up. 
They already received orders to 
carry them 10 weeks, according to re- 
port. 

*SmMyYTH, (BaLFour), N. C. The 
Balfour Mills, Inc., which recently pur- 
chased 8,000 additional spindles and 100 
Hopedale high speed looms, are now 
setting up this new machinery. Con- 
struction is progressing on the new 
building to house the company’s steam 
electric power outfit. The new plant 
will give the mill sufficient steam power 
to operate 25,000 spindles and looms. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
are the engineers in charge. 


ABion, R. I. The Valley Falls Co. is 
planning to install additional looms for 
the manufacture of silk goods, and sev- 
eral new houses are being built for the 
accommodation of additional employes 
who will be needed as a result of the 
expansion. 


have 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Lorraine 
Mfg. Co., has taken out a permit to 
erect a one and one-half story building, 
28 x 36 ft., on Oakdale Ave., to cost 
$4,500, for which a contract has been 
let to George Horne, of Pawtucket. 


*Kincs Creek, S. C. The mill to be 
established here by A. W. Love and as- 
sociates will be known as the Love Mills, 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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as announced in Wor.p 
in August, the later reference to this 
new plant as the Cherokee County Cot 
ton Mills being incorrect as to name, 
while the mill actually will be located at 
Kings Creek, Cherokee County. The or- 
ganizers of the Love Mills hold to their 
original plan of not beginning work be- 
fore early spring. 


*TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. The plant 
of the Tellico Cotton Mills Co., which 
has been under construction since last 
spring, is now completed and ready to 
begin operations. It is a one-story brick 
structure, 60 x 156 ft., equipped with 
2,000 ring spindles for the production of 
cotton yarns 8s to 10s, 3-ply. C. S. 
Swinson is president; S. A. Bright, 
treasurer, and B. W. Bingham, general 
manager. 


*MarRBLE Faris, Tex. The Marble 
Falls Textile Mills Co. has purchased 
a site for the mill village. Plans are 
being drawn for 40 houses to be erected 
for employes of the company. 





Fact and Gossip 

WILLIMANTIC, ConN. The Williman 
tic Mills of the American Thread Co. 
is running on a full time schedule. The 
majority of the operatives are new em 
ployes who have taken the places of those 
out on strike, now in its thirtieth week. 


*FaLL River, MAss. 
stockholders of the Troy Cotton & 
Woolen Manufactory first called for 
early September for the purpose of 
voting on a proposition to sell the ma 
chinery of the plant to southern capital 
indefinitely postponed and no 
action has yet been taken. 


The meeting of 


ists is 


DurHaM, N. C. Rumors that the 
Morven Cotton Mills, Inc. were to dis 
continue operations so far remain nefther 
verified nor denied 
however, that D. F. 
ent of the mill, has resigned and gone 
to Philadelphia. M. F. Shipp who has 
been office manager of the local plant, 
will assume the position of superintend- 
ent. Mr. Poole stated last week that 
part of the company’s mill equipment 
had been sold and it was intimated that 
the mill would either discontinue its op 
erations entirely or change the character 


It was announced 
Poole, superintend 


.of its products. 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. Sale of machinery 
and equipment of H. S. Henry & Co., 
Inc., Emerald and ©. Hagert Sts., cotton 
spinning mill, was held Sept. 21 on the 
premises by Samuel T. Freeman & Co.. 
auctioneers. The machinery was _ sold 
piece meal to a number of dealers. The 
machinery and equipment of the Allrite 
Knitting Mills, Inc., 2128 E. Somerset 
St., hosiery manufacturers, was sold 
Sept. 22 by Samuel T. Freeman & Co., 
Inc., and this also was purchased in 
small lots by a number of buyers. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 

LisBon CENTER, Me. The Farnsworth 
Co. has built an extention to its weave 
shed and is now installing 20 new 
matic looms. 


*ALBANY, N. Y. The Albany Felt Co 
will have about 15,000 sq. ft. of addi- 
tional floor space for manufacturing pur 


auto 
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CLEAN OIL SWITCH 





The new EC&M Type ZO oil-immersed Starting 
Switch will not drip oil. 


It may be installed in textile mills without any 
danger of injury to material in process of 
manufacture. 

The Type ZO Starting Switch provides push- 
button control for A.C, 
started Across-the-line. 


motors that can be 


Lost phase protection as well as overload pro- 
tection, which will absolutely prevent motor 
burn-outs due to either of these causes, is 
obtained with the EC&M expansion wire over- 
load trip. 


Type ZO Starting Switches, when arranged for 
no-voltage protection, have automatic reset of 
the overload trip contacts. Switches arranged 
for no-voltage release have hand reset. 


Type ZO Starting Switches are used in modern 
textile mills because they reduce fire hazards, 
they protect the motor and the operator and 
they are of sound design and construction. 


Ratings, 1/6—5 HP, 110 volts. 
1/6-10 HP, 220, 440 and 550 volts. 


Trial orders will be accepted. 


Send for Bulletin 1048 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
BIRMINGHAM - BROWN MARX BLOG PHILADELPHIA - Wil 

CHICAGO-conwey boc CLEVELAND,OHIO prrrsnurci-duver sic 
CINCINNATI ~ 2 S010, BAN BLS SAN PRANCISCO-CALL BULDING 
DETROIT- DIME BANK 6.06. LOS ANGELES~THOMAS MACHINERY CO. SEATTLE -570 COLMAN BLOG 
NEW YORK-50 CHURCH ST AMERICAN BANK BLDG TORONTO - TRADERS BANK BUG 








5 Painters’ Work—1 Man Cost 


a ; caer. ; : 4 
rl ae at #3 
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Consider this 
saving in labor 
cost — 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 hand- 
brushers. This is the average economy you are able to effect 
in painting your mill interior, its outside walls and the village 
homes with the DeVilbiss Spray-painting System. 

Additional advantages painting the DeVilbiss way are: a 
more thorough and uniform coating; a coating with the hid- 
ing power of two brushed coats; less scaffolding; no spatter- 
ing and dripping of paint; less interference with mill operation. 
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Keeps Watchmen Conscientious 


DETEX 


“ALERT™ 
Portable Watchclock System. 


A Watchclock System is something you want and expect to last a 
long time. Many of them do— but don’t forget the cost of main- 
tenance. Consider the keys and the method of recording. It will save 
you money. Detex Alert keys and the Matrix (female die) in the 
clock, show practically no wear even after years of use, because 
the recording is accomplished by direct pressure of Matrix on key. 


There are many other fine features about Detex Alert Watchclock 
Systems. Let us send you literature giving complete information. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 


72 Varick Street 
NEW YORK 


4143 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 


27 Beach Street 
BOSTON 


Let us tell you more about this modern, low cost method 
of painting. Address — 
THE DeVILBISS MFG. CO. 










Other DETEX Watchclock Systems 


NEWMAN Portable—The best known and most 
extensively used watchclock system in the world. 
1 to 30 stations. 


PATROL Portable—The latest and most versatile 
of all portable watchclock systems. Equally satis- 
factory for 1 or 100 stations. 


236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


DeVilbiss 


Spra y painting Si ystem 


ECO Portable—Most accurate watchclock. Records 
practically to minute. Important in some cases 
1 to 20 stations. 


BOSTON (Magneto Type)—For large plants de- 
siring records of a number of watchmen on one dial 
Any number can register simultaneously and each 
record will show separately. 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 















| Unprotected Surfaces 
| cause high overhead and 
: 
| 









expensive plant upkeep. 

















It is a great deal cheaper to paint than it is to 












make costly repairs. 
And, the most economical paint to use is a paint 


that will last longer and give the best protection 














regardless of conditions. 


Valdura Asphalt Paint 


is such a product. 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


It is absolutely waterproof and 







weatherproof — acid and alkali resisting. It is easy 


and clean to apply—has a large covering capacity— 





and will give a longer term of real protection at far 









ite ieee Our facilities enable us to give 


prompt service on large quantities 










eeu] ] 
» VOU WU Ve 





sent Tor the asking 


AMERICAN ASPHALT PAINT CO. 
844 Rush Street Chicago 


Factories: 











KNEELAND - BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 


Lincoln, N. J. 








Distributing points all over United States and Canada 
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Mill News—Continued 


poses on the completion of a new ad- 
lition now under way. 


Yonkers, N. Y. Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co. has awarded a gen- 
eral contract to the Barney Ahlers Con- 
struction Corp., New York, for a four- 
story reinforced concrete addition, 60x 
43 feet, to cost about $160,000, with 
equipment. 





Fact and Gossip 

OAKLAND, ME. George Barraclough, 
who recently became superintendent of 
the Cascade Woolen Mills, reports that 
the mills are very busy and will have 
to run nights for some time. 


WATERVILLE, ME. The Wyandotte 
Worsted Co. has recently installed two 
new neutralizers, a damper and two 
steamers. The main pipe line system 
is to be changed. This mill is running 
lay and night. 


*Hupson, Mass. The Hudson Wor- 
sted Co. equipped its recently opened 
branch, known as Mill No. 2, with three 
cards formerly installed in the main 
mill, and four new combs and comple- 
mentary machinery. 


Ausurn, N. Y. According to Super- 
intendent Thomas M. Clark of the Au- 
burn Woolen Co., that company’s mill 
will be closed down entirely unless the 
operatives who have been out on strike 
for about four weeks, due to dissatis- 


faction over the 10% wage reduction, 
return to work. 
MitwavuKeEs, WIs. The Western 


Worsted Mills have ceased operations 
and their machinery and equipment is 
being sold. The plant of the company 
at 279 Walker St., a four-story struc- 
ture 100x140 ft., has been placed in the 


hands of realtors for disposal. No 
reason is given for the retirement oi 
this firm which manufactured high 
grade worsted cloths for men’s wear, 


with an equipment, according to latest 
reports, of 51 broad looms. Suspen- 
sion of business by the Western Wor- 
sted Mills, of which W. T. Jones is 
president and treasurer, in no way ef- 
fects the operation of the Columbiaville 
(Mich.) Woolen Co., headed by 
Mr. Jones. 


also 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


Hartrorp, Conn. The Laurel Silk 
Hosiery Co., Inc., has awarded con- 
tract for an addition to its mill on 


lefferson Ave., to Charles Pope, Hart 
ford. F. C. Walz, Hartford, archi- 
tect, prepared the plans which call for 
1 two-story brick building to be 20x35 
treet. 


*Ho.tyoke, Mass. The Holyoke Silk 
Co. will award a con 
ract for the building of three additional 
tories to its plant, which is now a one- 
ory structure. Plans have been pre- 
ired by G. P. B. Alderman & Co., Hol- 
ke. Four new full fashioned knit- 
ng machines will be added to the com- 
iny’s equipment. 


Hosiery soon 


MaLpeEN, Mass. The Cub Knitting 
fills, manufacturers of coat sweaters, 
it jackets and bathing suits, have an- 
unced that production is to be in- 
eased about 50% at once. Tom Wye, 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Sr. has been made general manager of 
the company and Tom Wye, Jr., pro- 
duction manager. John W. Parker, who 
was superintendent of Tom Wye, Inc., 
at Winchendon, has been appointed super 
intendent of the Cub plant. The whole 
sale division of the company will be 
known as the Bunkeril Knitting Co 
Lester D. Marsh, treasurer, and one ot 
the founders of the company recent! 
severed his connections with the Cub 
mills to become treasurer and active head 
of the new Mystic Knitting Co., 
viously announced. 


as pr 


Biackwoop, N. J. Work will soon be 
gin on a new hosiery mill near the line 
of the Atlantic City Railway. The name 
of the company is temporarily withheld. 
Employment will be given to about 50 
persons for initial operations. 


*Conoes, N. Y. Riberdy & Derocher 
are now about ready to begin the manu- 
facture of knitted rayon underwear 
cloth in their two-story, 30 x 50 ft. brick 
plant at 36 Manor Ave. They have SO 
spindles and 12 knitting machines. Elec 
tric power will be purchased. 


Haw RIVER, N. <G The Riverside 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., will install 20 ad 
ditional new knitting machines and 


auxiliary equipment. 


*WiINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
tion will begin at once on the new stor 


Construc 


age warehouse ot the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., for which T Thomp 
son & Bros., Charlotte, have the con 
tract. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, 
S. C., are the engineers in charge 


The Jantzen Knitting 
general contract 
Green, Worcester Building, for 
a one-story addition. \ contract for 
plumbing and heating has also 
Strong & McNaughton, 


ing, are architects. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Mills have 


to FS. 


awarded a 


been let 
Corbett Build 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Endurance Knit 
ting Co., 237 W. Wyoming Ave., full 


fashioned hosiery manufacturers, has 
sold their plant to John K. Voehringer 
and Mr. Voehringer 
Mock and Judson recently acquired the 
Henry Lehmuth Co., — full-fashioned 
hosiery mill at D. and Ontario Sts 
operating under the name of Mock, Jud 
son and Voehringer, Inc. 


this he was secretary-treasurer of Oscar 


associates. with 


Previous to 


Nebel Co., Inc., also full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers. They will take 
possession of the Endurance Knitting 


Co., plant about Nov. 1, when it will- be 
operated under the name Northwood 
Hosiery Mills, the equipment 
ing 28 full-fashioned machines 
being sold to 


compris 
and the 


product jobbers. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Joseph A. Har 


ron, vice-president of the Glen Knitting 


Co., 21st and Lippincott Sts., full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, Wm. 
S. Diamond and John Bush, will start 


a new full-fashioned hosiery concern to 
be called Harron Hosiery Mill. It will 
be located at 3360 Frankford Ave., 


formerly 
operated, recently having moved to their 
new and larger plant at Emerald and 
Westmoreland Sts. The Harron Hosiery 
Mill expects to start production the lat 
ter part of this year. 


where the Unique Knitting Co., 


FA. Da ha 


Hosie ry 


started by 


*PHILADELPHIA, 
Co., a new concern being 
Weber, Jr., and Dana Carmer, 
formerly associated with the Endurance 
Knitting Mills, has started the instal- 
lation of machinery in their new plant 


Louis 
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The H-1852 Starting Lever 


gives the operator complete 


control of acceleration. 


Slow, Smooth Starting 
for Roving Machines 


Squirrel-cage induction motors 
always start roving machines 
orspinning framestooabruptly, 
unless special textile mill start- 
ers are used, 


In the huge Barrymore Seam- 
less Wiltons Plant, at Holmes- 
burg Junction, Pa., breakage of 
roving or threads, because of 
abrupt starting, is a thing of 
the past. An Allen-Bradley, 
Type H-1852 Resistance Start- 
er starts each induction motor 
driving a roving machine or a 
spinning frame with such per- 
fect smoothness that not a 
H-1852 Semi-Automatic thread is broken. 
Resistance Starters 


provide: 


Every mill superintendent or 
engineer should know about this 
unusual textile mill starter. Mail 


the coupon for your copy of the 
Allen-Bradley Catalog. 


Electric Controlling Apparatus 
498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


— 


. Convenient stepless acceleration. 
. Lowest practical starting torque. 
. Reduced current inrush. 

. Overload protection. 

- Push button stopping. 


. Arc shields and blowouts on all 
phases. 


Anh WS WN 


Get this catalog 








1 + 
! Allen-Bradley Company . 
s 498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
' ' 
' We want to know about the features which ; 
; make the H-1852 Starter superior for Textile Mills. ' 
« Kindly send your catalog by return mail. ' 
a ' 
' ' 
: eee ee VibNeeeweReeleaeeeeene eee - 
' ' 
a i 
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Typical Installation of MEECO Economy Type Washbowls 


MEECO INDIVIDUAL WASHBOWLS— 
SANITARY—-ECONOMICAL— DEPENDABLE 


MEECO Individual Sanitary Washbowls were designed especially to 
provide for industrial use a sanitary, efficient washing-up apparatus at a 
moderate cost. Their unique, patented features make this possible. 

Washing is an act for the individual without the usual element of 
team play Each man washes his own face and hands and therefore 
should have his own water. Common troughs, sinks and similar devices 
should be a thing of the past. That is why leading concerns are specify- 
ing MEECO INDIVIDUAL SANITARY WASHBOWLS. 

MEECO Washbowls are adaptable to small or large space. Their construction offers 


greatest economy in conserving water. The porcelain enameled bowls—the sturdy cast 
iron frame—combine sanitation and durability You can order these bowls in batteries 


of any number to fit your space Their first cost and cost of installation is surprisingly 
low 

MEECO Washbowls were the result of years of study of industrial sanitary conditions. 
That is why you will find them in 5,000 plants representing over 200 industries. That 
is why the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., the Esmond Mills, the Grinnell Co., the New Bedford 
Cotton Mills, the Skinner Silk Co., the United Shoe Machinery Co., the Vaughn Knitting 
Co., the Charles Walmsley & Co., Ltd., the Warren, Webster Co. and hundreds of 
ther leading mcerns find them so universally satisfactory Based on actual usage, 
what better idence of the advantages of MEECO Washbowls for your plant 


It Will Pay You To Investigate 
Write Today for Catalog and Prices 


Chairs and Stools 
Lockers 


Drinking Fountains 
Shelving 





PRODUCTS J 





MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERING CO. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





The Stream is Never Too High, 


Never Too Low! 


You have observed many fountains that are utterly use 
ess When the water pressure is low Still others, where 
high pressure projects the stream into the drinker’s face y 
or over the bowl on to the floor 
In a Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountain water-pressure 
makes no difference The stream is always uniform in 





height, never too high, never too low WHY? Because 
of the patented Taylor AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL 


und) othe distinctive two-stream projector Find out ail 
thout Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains before you buy, 
pecify or recommend. ; 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., 
Warren, O. 


TAYLOR # oe — 


y DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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—more work in—less time out 


This is the big thing that R-S Vertico-Slant Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains will accomplish in your plant— 


Your employees will put more work in—when invigorated with 
plenty of clean, fresh water. They will take 
less time out—because the fountains are 
conveniently reached within the fewest pos- 
sible steps. 


Lips can’t touch the R-S Nozzle. The slight 
slant stream prevents water from falling 
back upon the jet. The contamination of 
lip-contact is eliminated. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and 
Supplies. Write for illustrated catalog with 
prices, specifications and complete infor- 
mation. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


67 Fourth St., Milwaukee 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 








A Bradley Equipped 
Lavatory 


Wash at the fountain 
in clear running water 








The Bradley Washfountain 


The modern lavatory equipment for collective washing. 
Just as the “Bubler’’ Fountain has replaced the old tin 
drinking cup so the modern ““Washfountain” is replacing 
the old dirty washing troughs, sinks and bowls. Employees 
enjoy the “‘wash-up” in the clear running sprays of fresh 
water. Saves time—Saves space—saves water and lessens 


“upkeep’’ costs. 


A few of the Textile plarts 10 
using Bradley Washfountains 


Real Silk Hosiery Co. 

No. American Lace Co. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co. 

Benton Hosiery Mills 

National Dye Works i 

Milwaukee Worsted Co. Appleton Woolen Mills 

American Textile Woolen Co. Dexdale Hosiery Co. 

Saxony Knitting Co. Ironall Overal Factories and 
Mothers. 


Holeproof Hesiery Ce. 
Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 
Louisville Textile Co. 
Lorraine Manfg. Co. * 

Wm. Brown & Co 


Two sizes, 54-inch and 32-inch diameter for ten or six people 


Write for Catalog 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. C. COOPER, 280 Madison Ave., New York. 


Eastern W. H. SILPATH, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
ARTHUR S. HALL CO., 3 Berkmans St., Worcester, Mass. 


Representatives 
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Mill News—Continued 


ut 


which is located next to the Endurance 
mill at 237 W. Wyoming Ave. They 


Paterson, N. J. John N. McCul- 
lough and Wayne Dumont, equity re- 








5 have had plans drawn for enlarging ceivers for the Mapele Silk Mfg. Co., 
the building as originally planned. They have announced intentions of continuing 
are installing 24 full-fashioned machines operations at the local mill for an in- 
at present. definite period. The company is said to 

have assets totaling $400,000, and lia- 
READING, Pa. It is reported that the bilities aggregating from $150,000 to 

e Meinig Hosiery Co. will build an addi- $200,000. 
, tion to its plant. SEATTLE, WasH. Establishment of a 
throwing plant in Seattle to prepare raw 
*Sinkinc Sprincs, Pa. The H. W. silk for weaving and to pave the way 
it Anthony Co., Strausstown, Pa. has for silk manufacturing on a large scale 
engaged W. E. S. Dyer, Philadelphia, was advocated by George M. Porges, of 

s architect and engineer, to prepare plans New York, at the weekly luncheon meet- 

rf for its proposed local mill on Commerce ing of the industrial committee of the 
St., to be one-story high. Chamber of Commerce Sept. 7. 

*WoonsockET, R. I. The Park Knit- 

Ss ting Mills, Inc., recently chartered, will | DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 

id begin immediate production of a general —for wool fibres 

th line of knit goods, specializing on bath- New Construction and Additions 

r- ing suits in a leased plant at 50 Allen *Werster, Mass. Work on the new 





* St. Equipment consists of six latch 


needle and two spring needle knitting 
machines. Thomas B. Woods is pres- 
ident and Edward Bagguley, treasurer 
and manager. 


*MorGANTOWN, W. Va. The Tryon 
Silk Fabrics, Inc. have completed con- 
struction of their plant here which will 
be equipped with machinery of the Glov- 
ersville, N. Y. plant, formerly operated 
under similar name. The new plant is 
a two story structure, 100 x 40 ft. Tri- 
cot and milanese silk underwear will be 
produced. The Tryon Silk Fabrics, Inc., 
of Morgantown, is capitalized at $150,- 
000, of which $100,000 will be paid in. 
Harry Sanders is president; C. S. 
Schriver, vice-president; A. R. Price, 
2nd vice-president; Clyde Barbe, treas- 
urer; A. L. Heartly, secretary; L. E. 
Winnie, manager and buyer. 





Fact and Gossip 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills are planning for further 
extensions and betterments at their local 
plant, for large increase in output. A 
portion of a preferred stock issue of 
$2,500,000, now being sold, will be used 
for the expansion. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Machinery and 
equipment of the Allrite Knitting Mills, 
Inc., 2128 E. Somerset St., hosiery manu- 
facturers, was sold Sept. 22 by Samuel 
T. Freeman & Co., Inc., auctioneers. It 
was purchased in small lots by a number 
of buyers. 


ScRANTON, Pa. George W. Martin 
& Co., manufacturers of knitted fabrics, 
will hereafter operate their plant under 
the name of the Rettew Woolen Mills. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Getryspunc, Pa. J. H. & C. K. 
Eagle, Inc., have commenced the instal- 


aniline building for S. Slater & Sons. 
Inc., is progressing satisfactorily. H. 
Wales Lines Co., general contractors, 
has awarded the following sub-contracts 
recently: Cast stone, Simbrocco Stone 
Co., Boston; steel, the American Bridge 
Co., Boston; painting, Muirhead’s 
Shops, Bridgeport, Conn.; plumbing, C. 
N. Flagg & Co., Inc., Meriden, Conn. 
Chas. T. Main, Boston, is the architect. 


*PaTerson, N. J. The Parisian Tex- 
tile Printing Co., recently noted organ- 
ized with capital of $50,000, has pur- 
chased a plant here and started opera- 
tions. Joseph Homsy is president and 
J. W.. Riggenbach, treasurer of the 
company. 


*PROVIDENCE, R. I. Work on the ad- 
dition to the plant of the Imperial 
Printing & Finishing Co. is rapidly 
nearing completion. The General Sheet 
Metal Works, Providence, have com- 
pleted the sheet metal work. C. I. Big- 
ney Construction Co., Providence, is the 
general contractor. 


Fact and Gossip 

GrRiswo._p, Conn. The Glasgo Finish- 
ing Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $300,000, to operate a local 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing works. 
The incorporators are Arthur M. 
3rown, Griswold; Charles V. James, 
Norwich, Conn., and William B. Shaw, 
Providence, R. I. 


NortH Bercen, N. J. An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the Hudson Piece & Skein Dye 
Works, Inc., 934 Main St., by a num- 
ber of creditors. 


Paterson, N. J. Fred C. Hindle, 125 
Ellison St., one of the incorporators of 
the New Jersey Textile Printing Co., 
recently chartered with a captal of $100,- 
000, will act as representative for the 
company, which plans the operation of 
a local silk and cotton printing plant. 


Paterson, N. J. The Washington 
Piece Dyeing & Finishing Co. has ac- 


AGIC Wool Oils are known throughout 

the length and breadth of the textile in- 

dustry. For three generations, these famous oils 

have been used and enthusiastically endorsed 

by textile operators who have the craftsman’s 
pride in their work and their products. 


Magic Wool Oils have three cardinal merits 
that have earned them this enviable reputation. 


1. They scour easily and completely. 
2. They do not gum the cards. 
3. They spin strong, smooth elastic yarns. 


The technologists of the Tide Water Research 
Bureau who created Magic Wool Oils, have 
also perfected equally fine lubricants for every 
other part of your machinery. The Tide Water 
Power Group (shown below) coversevery phase 
of textile machinery lubrication. The lubricants 
comprising this Power Group form the perfect 
“film of protection” that safeguards your ma- 
chinery at all times. 


Why not have one of our Staff Engineers 
call to discuss Magic Wool Oils and the other 
Power Group lubricants with you? 


Tide Water 
Power Group 






Dynol Engine and Turbine Oils 


Tie F {LMe/ PROTECTION 


Grenol Steam Cylinder Oils 
—for textile machinery Tycol Lubricating Greases 
Clarol Machinery Oils 
Dynol Spindle Oils 


Magic Wool Oils 


| lage their application to each 
phase of Textile Mill lubrica- 
tion, the lubricants comprising the 
Tide Water Power Group form 
the “film of protection,” thin as 
tissue, smooth as silk, tough as 
steel. The application of the Tide 
Water Power Group to your ma- 


Blanquol Crescent Loom Oil 


i chinery will give you truly eco- ot Ws 
lation of additional equipment in their quired a portion of the plant of the nomical lubrication — maximum AN ME. 
mill on Buford Ave. The work is ex- Gautschy Silk Dyeing Co.. First Ave.. power, uninterrupted operation whee 
pected to be completed by the close of : < and increased production. 


October, when the plant will adopt a 
capacity schedule. 





Fact and Gossip 

Paterson, N. J. Willard, Colbert & 
Giles, New York, have purchased the 
Helvetia Silk Mill at Paterson, which is 
equipped with about 178 looms for the 
production of silk and velvet ribbons. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


for a consideration of $47,500 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. A one and two- 
story office building and dye plant, on a 
lot 200 ft.. by an irregular depth, to 
gether with a one-story brick shop, a 
one-story warehouse and a lot compris- 
ing 7,776 sq. ft., at Frankford and 
Torresdale Aves., have been conveved 
by the Philadelphia Dyeing & Finish 
ing Co., to the Delta Finishing Co., for 
about $150,000. 


Luericanrs, 


TIDE WATER OIL 
SALES CORPORATION 


ELEVEN BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Pecco Systems Provide 


Positive Heating and 
Ventilating Service 


“PECCO” has come to the front to 
meet the ever demand for 
an efficient and economical heating and 
ventilating service for factories, found 
ries, garages, mills and other buildings 
of large cubic contents 


increasing 


As a part of “PECCO” service, we art 
always glad to submit recommendations 
and estimates on the size of equipment 
required for your purpos« 

A rew oO} the 
“PECCO” 
Glass Co., St 
and Dock Co., 
Murphy C 


satisfied users ol 
Systems are: Mississippi 
Louis, Mo.; Inland Coal 

Duluth, Minn.; Hyd 


Ridway, Penn.; and Spring 
| 


field Metallic Casket Co., Springfield, 
Ohio 
Write today for full particulars regard- 


ing “PECCO” Systems 


PECCO INCORPORATED 


ST. LOUIS, 


ae) 
STEAM HEATER 


PECCO IN 


MO. 


Dry steam at 
all times— 


Sounds doesn’t 
it? If it doesn’t mean any- 
thing to you, ask your 
engineer 


oC ¢ cd 


The Vigilant Feed Water 
Regulator keeps the water 
level in a boiler at middle 
gauge constantly even in 
boilers forced far beyond 
their rated capacity. Water 
in the cylinders and boiler 
priming are practically im- 
possible with this money- 
saving regulation. Cylinder 
lubrication scores. 


feeding of tl 

Vigilant is positive protec 
tion against high or low 
water. It is a safety device 
unfailing but a money 


The steady 


well. 


Write for 


saver as 


the bo iIklet 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“*Not a Single 


Failure’’ 
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Seven years old 


and “in perfect condition”. 


temperatures to 3100 deg. F. It will cut loss 
the picture was installed under one of the of heat through the settling, and excess air in 
Atlanta Milling Company’s boilers. Today it the furnace. It can be installed by cheap 
is as good as the day it was put in. The fire- labor—skilled bricklayers are not required. It’s 
brick surrounding the Plibrico has been re- plastic. You pound it in with mallet and 
paired constantly, and at the time the photo trowel. Plibrico is ideal for special shapes 
was taken, was ready to fall into the furnace. like door arches. No special tile need to be 
As the letter states, “the Plibrico has never stocked or cut. Cut your furnace repair bills. 
cost us one cent for repairs.” Asking for a visit from the Plibrico engineer 
is the first step, or write for your copy of 
“Refractories and Furnace Design”—32 pages. 


yee years ago, the Plibrico shown in 


Don’t you want long life like this—a furnace 
lining that will stand the gaff? Use Plibrico, 


for entire relining or for repairing. Plibrico is packed in cylindrical steel wooden- 


Plibrico lasts years longer than firebrick. It ended containers by a patented method. Ware- 


will not spall or shell off. It withstands house stocks in 85 cities. 


LIBRIGO zur? DOMPANY 


si 1156 CLAY STREET, CHICAGO 


Factories: Chicago and Trenton, N. J. 


LEFFEL 


TURBINE WATER WHEELS 
HIGH SPEEDS, HIGH POWERS, HIGH EFFICIENCIES 





a ee 


LOW HEAD, HIGH SPEED, VERTICAL DIRECT CONNECTED UNIT. 
WE WILL FORWARD BULLETINS UPON REQUEST 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, N. Y 
BOSTON, MASS 
ATLANTA, GA 


39 Cortlandt St. 

80 Boylston St. 

Fourth Nat’l Bank Building 
Plymouth Building 
....Woolworth Building 
William Hamilton Co., Ltd. 
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Drying Sized Warp Yarn 
(Continued from page 90) 


yarn. With the doing away of the 
dependent fan and the introduction 
o. the recirculation principle, this ne- 
cessity no longer exists. In either 
case, if this arrangement of piping is 
still used each layer of coils should 
be separately controlled. 
Vertical Travel of Warp 

There is also a wholly new type 
o. slasher dryer on the market, which 
in many ways is a radical departure 
from the standard dryer, although 
based on the principles that have 
been in use for some time in cloth 
dryers. In the present type of dryer, 
there are many horizontal coils of 
steam pipes between which the warp 
passes back and forth in close proxi- 
mity to the pipes. It is due to this 
closeness that when the machine stops 
the temperatures to which the size- 
coated yarn is subjected rises rapidly, 
and it is during this period that any 
injury to the size and yarn is done. In 
this new dryer the warp passes verti- 
cally up and down through the dryer 
with no pipe coils between. The 
steam coils are at one end of the dryer 
and above the yarn. An internal fan, 
independently driven, rapidly recircu- 
lates the air first through the coils 
and then down and up through the 
warp, a baffle plate dividing the dryer 
so that the direction of the air is thus 
reversed. Two dampers control open- 
ings in the housing so that any desired 
amount of saturated air may be al- 
lowed to escape and an equal amount 
of fresh air admitted. This particu- 
lar dryer has no positive removal fan. 
An automatic temperature-controlled 
steam valve maintains the temperature 
inside the dryer at any desired degree. 

This dryer would seem to be an ad- 
vance in the right direction, but there 
are still a number of points on which 
more information is needed. In one 
case it was noted that while the sides 
of the warps were dry, the centers 
were not. This might indicate that 
possibly the recirculated air was fol- 
lowing the lines of least resistance and 
passing more up between the sides of 
the warps and the housing rather 
than through the warp themselves. 
This suggests the point that it might 
Ye well to determine if a side-to-side 
jirection of the air, instead of up-and- 
own, would bring about more uni- 
form conditions and drying. In such 
an arrangement, the air would sweep 
across the warp instead of through it. 
Some of the most efficient cloth dryers 
operate on this principle. 

\nother point in question is whether 
the hotter air should meet the wetter 
yarn as it enters the dryer, or should 
the reverse be the case? Here again 

point that wet wool can stand a 
higher temperature must be con- 
sidered. This would indicate that 
the dryer yarn should meet the 
cooler air. 

[t may be that with this new type 
dryer the yarn should be given a 
longer period of time inside the dryer. 
This would mean not necessarily slow- 
er speeds, but longer dryers. When 
it is considered that some _ heavily 
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sized warps contain as high as 125% 
moisture as they enter the dryer, it 
must be admitted that possibly we are 
trying to dry the warps in too short 
a space, both of time and dryer. 

Still another matter suggests itself 
Does the nature of the size; that is, 
if it is light, medium or heavy, affect 
the rapidity with which the water 
leaves the yarn? The natural infer- 
ence is that it does. The larger per- 
centage of non-evaporating constitu 
ent in the heavier sized yarn might 
so seal up the fibres that the passing 
out of the moisture would be delayed. 
This factor could be taken care of by 
the varying speed of the slasher, as 
no doubt it is done at present. 

Fertile Field for Research 

It would seem then that herein lies 
a fertile field for intensive research, 
and one that has been but little gone 
over. The work must be carried on 
mostly in the factory, not in the lab- 
oratory or in the shop of the machine 
builder. Perhaps many of the points 
that have been raised in this article, 
and that have been put in the form 
of questions, have already been dete 
mined. If so, all well and good, but 
the answers cannot be widely known 
to manufacturers, and usage has not 
profited to any great extent thereby 

It is a situation where the dryer 
manufacturer must work with the tex 
tile manufacturer, and many experi 
ments must be made and tests con 
ducted before definite conclusions can 
be drawn. It may be that after all, 
the present type of dryer with its 
alternate layers of pipes and warps, if 
supplied with low pressure steam, op 
erated at lower temperatures under 
automatic control, and fitted with 
positive air recirculation, will prove 
to be the most efficient machine. 

A short time ago there was an 
article in this magazine entitled, “Can 
the Textile Industry be Fordized?” 
One of the secrets of Henry Ford's 
success is said to lie in the fact that 
either he or some of his many ex 
perts made an intensive study of every 
product and of every process that 
played a part in his industry, to the 
end that in each case the results were 
finally the best attainable. Here then 
in the slasher room is an excellent 
opportunity for the textile manufac 
turer to begin to “Fordize’’ his plant, 
for surely the present conditions in 
this department are not the best to 
be attained. 


*SpINDALE, N. C. Work of erectins 
the Tanner Memorial building at Spin 
dale will soon be finished, the old inn is 
the nucleus around which the new 
brick building is being constructed. It 
will be used as a community building 
and is being erected in memory of the 
late S. B. Tanner and his son, Spencer 


Tanner, and with the grounds wili be 


given to the town of Spindale by K. S 
Tanner, S. B. Tanner, Jr., and Mrs. R 
H. Crawford, children of the late S. B 
Tanner. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Textile manufac 
turers appeared at a hearing before t! 
Barge Canal Survey Commission re 
cently and urged the establishment of a 
packet service, claiming it would estab 
lish lower freight charges by water 
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STAYS WHITE LONGER 


Oliver Johnson & Co., inc. 


Makers of Paints for All Industrial Purposes 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


18-24 Custom House Street 
eu isin eee 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


Boston, Mass., 


Fall River, Mass., 


Lewis E. Tracy Co. 

Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte, N.C., Charlotte Supply Co. 
Greenville, S.C., Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Woonsocket. R.1., Pinault @ DeNevers 
Columbia, $.C., Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Syracuse, N.Y., 


Utica, N.Y., 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 


F. P. Van Hoesen Co, 


Paragon Plaster Co. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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B-Vertical Floating Striping Machine. 
B-Vertical Floating Striper and Dot Machine. 





366 Broadway 


eS ES 








* B-6 Machine. 


*B-7 Machine. 


These machines offer a variety of styles and 
colors to meet all demands. 

Simple patterns may be produced on these 
machines as well as the more comprehensive 
styles containing a multiplicity of colors, 
checks, dots, etc., incorporating in one ma- 
chine the advantages of all these desirable 
features. 


* Models B-6 and B-7. 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding 
fingers, respectively. ‘These machines are of floating vertical 
stripe design. 

The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles 
knitting with one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing 
a perfectly clear and positive vertical stripe of a greater width 
than can be produced with reverse plaiting needles, particularly 
when using worsteds or soft yarns on coarser gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference 
of the stocking as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles 
to produce the vertical stripe of the width desired. 

These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe pat- 
terns of any design up to 48 courses, if two or more course 
width stripes are desired. Repeated patterns up to 24 courses 
can be made if single course stripes are incorporated in the 
pattern. 

The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged 
that when making plaids or checked patterns small squares can 
be inserted in the middle of the check or vertical stripe. 

The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or 
ladies’ hose, if desired. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


New York 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 


Last Minute Hosiery 
Rush is Forecast 





Jobbers Very Busy, and Still to 
Cover on Much Seamless Goods 
—Excellent Outlook 
Along with other branches of the 
knit goods market, hosiery has been 
superficially quiet as a result of the 
Jewish holidays this week and last 
week. Appearances are deceptive, 
however, in this case as in many 
others, for a steady stream of busi- 
ness is being received on many classes 
of goods, and the market as a whole is 
in distinctly the best shape it has been 

in at any time this year. 

With numerous mills the big ques- 
tion now is production, not new orders. 
This applies particularly, of course, to 
plants in the Carolinas and Georgia 
where curtailment has been forced be- 
cause of the drought. Little real re- 
lief has been felt by the sections most 
affected, and a number of mills con- 
tinue to work on 3% or 4 day sched- 
ules. The influence this is having on 
the market is no longer problematical, 
—it is a fact which must be faced by 
buyers. 

Late Rush Expected 

Salesmen who make their territor- 
ies frequently all come back to New 
York with the same story—a rush of 
business to jobbers which they are not 
adequately prepared to meet, and which 
has not yet been fully reflected in the 
primary market. A man of long ex- 
perience who covers two important 
jobbing centers in the East this week 
returned from a visit to both of them 
with the tale of the difficulties he had 
in talking business properly with his 
customers because of the way they 
were being rushed by their own trade. 

All along the line the same reports 
are heard of practically bare shelves 
in jobbing and retail circles alike. A 
considerable volume of business for 
fall is still to be placed, and it looks 
very much now as if this will hit the 
market in a bunch and make its proper 
handling extremely difficult. 

Moderate Advances Urged 

Selling agents continue to urge upon 
their mills the desirability of holding 
off on advancing prices on silk goods, 
in both full fashioned and seamless, as 
long as possible. The salesman in 
close touch with his market dislikes 
the thought of even the slightest ad- 
vance at this time, and his counsel is 
that manufacturers hold out to the 
last ditch before marking prices up. 

Hope still exists that there will be a 

msiderable drop in raw silk this 
month, although it is admittedly now 

pretty forlorn hope. It is a fair as- 
imption that if mills are unable to 
void an advance on all-silk and silk 
xture goods they will hold this ad- 
nce toa minimum. In sections it is 
lieved probable that prices on full 





fashioned goods for the first half of 
next year will not be put up more 
than 25c by leading mills if the raw 
market remains at about its present 


level. 






! Hosiery N i 


| 
tes 





Reports of full fashioned goods be- 
ing offered for spring deliveries at 
unchanged prices include one regard- 
ing an important mill which sold a 42 
gauge stocking at $13 for this fall. A 
comparatively small producer has 
opened its books for the first quarter 
of 1925 at the same price obtaining 
for the last three months of this year, 
$12.25, with terms, for a 39 gauge, I1 
strand stocking. 

* * * 

Capable observers say that an im- 
portant bearing on holding any neces- 
sary advance on full fashioned hosiery 
for next year to a minimum will be 
the heavy business that has been done 
by important mills with the direct-to- 
consumer sellers who have come to be 
such large customers for many mills. 
This, of course, assumes that the 
profit in this business has been better 
than fair. 

* * * 

Rufus R. Amis, for a number of 
years with the Durham Hosiery Mills 
selling office in New York, has been 
placed in charge of the Atlantic office 
and territory of the Durham Hosiery 
Dept., Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
Mr. Amis succeeds W. A. Bryan, who 
is going into business for himself in 
North Carolina. 

* * * 

The expected improvement in 
women’s tuck stitches has taken place, 
accompanying the cooler weather, but 
this improvement has been only 
moderate, and it does not alter the 
settled conviction of many that as a 
volume proposition in women’s goods 
the tuck stitch is done for. 

- = 2 

Duplicates on wool goods are re- 
ported as fairly satisfactory in import- 
ant sections, though the weather has 
not favored heavy business in these 
goods as yet. 

“ + 2 

Steady buying of novelty half hose 
for spring continues to be reported 
throughout the market. 

* * * 

A large vogue for laces and em- 
broidery effects in Paris is reported by 
recently returned European travelers. 
Those who have been predicting a 
return of these goods to considerable 
popular favor in this country feel con- 
fident that next year will prove them 
right. 

* * * 
While there is considerable differ- 


(Continued on page 107) 


Hosiery Market of the Philip- 


pine Islands 

The hosiery market in the Philip- 
pine Islands is still in the early stages 
of development, reports Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Edwin  B. 
George. The following record of 
importations will illustrate the 
present extent of development and at 
the same time provide an adequate 


basis for the discussion of details: 


IMPORTATIONS OF SILK KNIT GOODS 
(Chiefly Socks and Stockings) 

















Countries of Origin 1913 1923 1924 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
United States........ 31,452 267,382 368,786 
WYORGS: sccscxvescsescs 234 ii 4,026 
GOPMARY ..ccccssceee 2,904 640 4 
CURE sacasidevcucsces Gee sicesavins 433 
GRIMS 2. ccccccsvccccce 94 3,365 6,655 
JODO ooccccccccccccs 2,938 779 63 
All other countries.. 422 1,772 328 
TOGRD dscdscinecsccx 43, 606 273,975 380, 325 
IMPORTATION OF COTTON HOSIERY 
Countries of Origin 1913 1923 1924 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
United States........ 98, 586 524,927 468,398 
PVAGOD. iscvcccccenes 4,444 1,232 3,777 
Germany . Seaweeae 74,320 5,179 5, 737 
Spain . ieeuees 13, 294 136 215 
CHER. avcsvnovesesese 46,180 140,828 189, 413 
JOPEM ccccvccvccccoce 61,254 64,119 18,523 
All other countries.. 13, 947 542 168 
SOONG iiiccsctveecsen 292,034 726,963 686, 221 
(Peso equals approximately $0.50.) 
With respect to sources of sup- 
ply, the Philippine market divides 
sharply into two sections. The 


cheaper grades of cotton socks for 
men are supplied almost entirely by 
China and Japan, predominantly the 


former. Practically all of the better 
qualities of lisle, rayon, and silk 
hosiery for both men and women 
come from America. From __ the 


above tables it is noted that the value 
of the American contributions far ex- 
ceeds that of the total of all her com- 
petitors, but the cheapness of the 
Oriental manufactures is so im- 
portant a factor as to possibly balance 
matters from a quantity standpoint, 
and even to give the latter an advan 
tage. 

It is also difficult to measure the 
relative extent of the demand for the 
various types of hosiery, as prefer- 
ences are constantly changing. In 
general it may be said that more 
hosiery is worn by men than by 
women, as the men came into con- 
tact with the new civilization more 
quickly and yielded more readily to 
its influence. They provide the mar 
ket for the hundreds of thousands of 
pairs of coarse cotton socks that enter 
this country regularly from China 
and Japan. Women’s stockings are 
not offered in the Philippines to any 
extent, by the manufacturers of these 
two countries with the result that the 
field has been cultivated almost ex- 
clusively by the Americans. As the 
women prefer silk and lisle the 
hosiery trade of the United States is 
restricted almost entirely to manu- 
facturers of silk, mercerized and 
combed yarn. The Japanese and 
Chinese coarse count cotton hosiery 
can undersell those from America 
even after paying a 25% import duty 





Great Strength Shown 
by Fall Underwear 


Some Mills Sold Eight Weeks 
Ahead—Few Spot Goods—Late 
Jobbers May Lose Out 

On the surface all branches of the 
underwear market are quiet. The 
Jewish holidays during the last two 
weeks have helped this appearance. 
Underneath, however, the heavy- 
weight situation is accumulating 
strength each day which bodes ill for 
the jobber who expects to come into 
the market during the next month and 
get just what he wants when he wants 
if. 


In instances representative mills are 
sold up tight on everything in the way 
of heavy-weights they produce for ap- 
proximately eight weeks, or until 
Dec. 1. Practically every mill in the 
country has some items in its heavy- 
weight lines on which deliveries be- 
fore November are impossible. Here 
and there the product of plants not so 
well known are available for fairly 
quick shipment, but these are being 
taken steadily and cannot last forever. 


New York May Get Left 


The New York trade, notoriously 
slow, still has a good deal of business 
to place. Steady volume has_ been 
coming in for months past from the 
West, Middle West and South; in 
some cases mill representatives say 
the volume of heavy-weights that has 
been taken by jobbers in the Middle 
West and South particularly has been 
little short of astonishing. 


New York is in a fair way to find- 
ing itself left, in the opinion of good 
market students. It has not been good 
underwear weather so far this fall. 
There has been no sustained cool spell. 
Such a one is due within the next few 
weeks, and when it comes there will 
be a rush for merchandise, unless all 
precedents fail. Just where the mer- 
chandise to satisfy this demand is 
coming from is a question which is 
puzzling sellers in the first 
market. 


hand 


A Lesson for the Jobber? 


To the impartial observer it looks 
very much as if the jobber will be 
taught another lesson this fall on un- 
derwear, as he was this spring on 
other lines, especially nainsooks and 
bathing suits. We are apparently in 
for another step in the schooling of 
the jobbing trade in the rudiments of 
its business. 


Close buying has been admittedly 
overdone during recent years, and the 
heavy-weight underwear situation this 
fall promises to bring home that fact 
again and help in the return to more 
normal advance commitments whicli 
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Four-Color tops 
for 
infants hosiery 


Next season’s novelties 


will have four-color 
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tops. 


The new style P.4 
Wildman Ribber makes 
them and is the only 
efficient circular rib 
machine for making 


this class of goods. 


Let us send you samples. 


You'll be surprised. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


TRADE 


MARK 
MFG); 
We have a new issue of 


‘The Science of Knitting.” 
Price $2.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


is a necessary part of the scheme of 
things in the distribution of staple 
merchandise. 





Underwear Notes 








In the meantime, light-weights con- 
tinue dull and uninteresting, and little 
life is expected of them as a class 
during the next month or two. 

* * * 

Widely varying reports attest to the 
irregular position of individual lines 
of light-weights. Unquestionably the 
strongest sold division of the market 
is the $1 union suit for men, which 
has been helped by the withdrawal of 
several important mills from the field. 

* * * 


It is understood that the light-weight 
product of a large manufacturing or- 
ganization has been withdrawn from 
sale, the report being perplexing to 
some in the market. According to a 
man who should know what he is talk- 
ing about, this action is the result of 
the fact that the mill in question has 
sold more goods than it has covered 
on yarn. The withdrawal is said to 
have been decided upon in order to 
give it a little breathing spell and a 
chance to find out just how much it 
will have to pay for the yarn still to 
be bought. 

x * x* 

The Owen Coogan Corp. has been 
appointed sole selling agent 1 the 
Rock Run Mills, Goshen, Ind., effec- 
tive Oct. 1. This plant manufactures 
a well known line of wool goods, and 
is equipped with approximately 8 sets 
of cards, 4,200 woolen spindles, 10 
latch needle and 46 spring needle knit- 
ting machines. 

* * * 

It is common market gossip that 
some of the low-end balbriggans 
nominally quoted at $3 have been sold 
it $2.8714 and even as low as $2.75. 


Hosiery Notes 


(Continued from page 105) 


ence in the position of individual mills 
m fancy top seven-eighths goods, 
mills making attractively styled mer- 
‘handise claim to be entirely satisfied 
vith their business to date. 

a 





The New York office of the Glen 
\nitting Co., Philadelphia, has been 
losed and discontinued indefinitely. 
This office was located in the Burton 
suilding, 267 Fifth Ave. The action 
as taken because of a change in the 
ompany’s selling policy which re- 
ulted in the mill being sold up solid 
» Jan. 1r, and farther that on 


yme numbers. 


than 


* * * 

Talk of weakness in infants’ sock 
rices is derided by important factors 
n this division of the market whose 
roduction is taken up solid in Janu- 
y and February. 

x * x* 


\ selling agent going to the retail 


trade claims that he could do a sizable 
the so-called right and 
left foot hosiery, manufactured under 
special patent, if he could find a mill 
to make it for him. 


business in 


Some Outerwear May 
Shun Chicago Showing 


Others Feel Middle West Showing 
is Essential—Seasonable Goods 
in Demand 
Resentment against the 
annual convention of knitted 
wear interests in Chicago at the open- 
ing 
has 


so called 
outer- 


of new lines of staple sweaters 
resulted in a decision of a num- 
ber of important mills not to show 
their lines at Chicago this year. Con- 
siderable publicity has been given this 
decision; conservative opinion in the 
market is that much being 
made about nothing in particular. 


ado is 


For a number of years it has been 
the custom for commission houses and 
selling agents to take themselves to 
the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago 
and show all their lines at one time 
in that city for a period of one week. 
There no understanding about 
this it developed from small 
beginnings until about 85 lines were 


was 
action 


represented last year. 

A mill could send a representative 
to this gathering or stay away, accord- 
ing to the way it felt, and this remains 
the situation today. 

Important commission houses have 
felt for several years that there was 
no proper return for them in the 
time and money spent on the Chi- 
cago showing. ‘Their experience was 
that actual busines done in the hub 
of the Middle West was small, buy- 
ers coming on to New York as usual 
before placing their business. Those 
who felt this way have sponsored the 
movement to keep away trom a joint 
showing at Chicago this year, and 
many lines will probably not be on 


view in that joint assemblage this 
year. 
Other mills feel that for them a 


showing of their lines to which the 
Middle Western trade generally can 
be invited, is essential, and they will 
be on hand at the Great Northern 
early in November. There the matter 
rests.., 

Good demand continues for quick 
deliveries of crickets and windbreak- 
ers and there appears to be no let-up 
in inquiry for balbriggan fabrics and 
dresses. Staple sweaters are not mov- 
ing freely with the exception of shak 
ers. Bathing suits are better, but thev 


are not active. 


GapspEN, Ata. The Attalla Hosiery 
Mills at Attalla, and the plant of th 
Davis & Allcott Co., at 
forced to close down for 
owing to the shortage at Fort 
Payne, caused by severe 
dye house of these hosiery 
cated at Fort Payne 


several days, 


water 


mills is lo 





Gadsden, are 


drouth The 
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EFFICIENT LOOPING 


can be accomplished only 
with 


PARAMOUNT 
LOOPER ATTACHMENTS 


and Stripper 


YOU CAN— 


Cutter 


Paramount Chain 


Bell Attachment 


Increase Production 
Reduce Seconds 


Save Looping Thread 





and 
Simplify the Entire 


Looping Operation 


These ATTACHMENTS furnished for 
all makes of machines and installed on 
either a Sale or Rental basis. 


If you desire further particulars or 
demonstration write us. 





Foot-Stop Motion and 
Adjustable Arm 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS. 


Manufactured by the makers of the well- 
known “ PARAMOUNT FORMS.” 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets Chicago, Ill. 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 
FROM 


“BANNER” ATTACHMENTS 


SILK AND MERCERIZED 


- 


HEATHER 


Neat appearing Novelty Hosiery is one of the outstanding requirements 
of the fashionable attire of to-day. 


With this fact in mind you will no doubt want to choose the most 
attractive designs in stripes, checks, plaids, etc., with clean-cut stripes 
throughout. Novelty hosiery made with “Banner” attachments on “Banner” 
machines embody features that are not obtainable elsewhere, such as doing 
away with float threads in Vertical Stripes and loose ends in Horizontal 
Stripes, thus placing at your disposal more durable and elastic hosiery at 
moderate prices. 


Acquaint yourself with this product before you produce another supply. 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, New York James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


“Imported Fancy Tops Too 
Expensive” 

The Max Pfau Hosiery Mills, 
Xeading, Pa., have discontinued the 
mportation from Germany of fancy 
ops for seven-eighths goods, accord- 


ng to reliable reports, the explanation 
ing given that the imported tops 
ire “too expensive.”” It is understood 
that in future these mills will make 
their fancy tops in the Reading mill. 
They the 


legs in ma- 


have been manufacturing 
American 
chines since the mill was started sev 


eral years. 


Reading on 
This plant is a subsidiary 
of the large German mills run under 
the same name. 


The Higher Art in Selling 
Hosiery 

A European traveller recently 
turned from Paris reports that some 
of the exclusive shops in the French 
capital have refined the art of selling 
hosiery to the nth 
shops, it is declared, have all the at- 
mosphere of an art gallery, 
than of the busy marts of trade. 


re 


degree. These 


rather 


Customers loll back in wicker chairs 
in a luxuriously furnished room and 
make their selections of the latest in 
French hosiery with the aid of soft 
strains of music from an invisible or- 
The most recent mode is ex- 
hibited on models, and milady makes 
up her mind to buy or not to buy with 
the assistance of friends and acquaint- 
ances who make the better 
type French hosiery shop as some- 
thing of meeting 
place for the exchange of smart con- 


chestra. 


use of 


a social center, a 
versation as well as for replenishing 
their wardrobes. 

Incidentally, it is declared by nu- 
merous visitors recently returned 
from abroad that the call for lace and 
embroidery effects in French hosiery 
has far exceeded the normal French 
taste in this direction, and that it is 
probable the influence of this type of 
goods will hit this country next year. 


Wool Machinery Activity 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces statis- 
tics on active and idle wool machinery 
for August, 1925, based on reports 
ceived from 938 manufacturers, 
perating 1,105 mills. This is ex- 
usive of 13 manufacturers, operat- 
g 19 mills, who failed to report for 
e month. The data follows: 


R CENT OF TOTAL NUMBER OF MACHINES 


ACTIVE 
7—Looms—, 
38 8 Spinni 
a@ % ea & - nning 
a8 92 & 5 pindles 
S45 oe @ 7° 
ee "2° 2 3 © 8 2 
SEust . 2 ¢@ §& 
at ae ae 3 S S 
Moth BS 8F 0 & O e s 
g. 1925. 63.8 70.3 71.9 80.2 75.2 77.6 68.1 
1925. 63.6 69.9 73.2 78.6 65.5 76.4 60.6 
1924. 69.7 73.8 67.6 75.1 67.2 72.9 58.2 
t CENT OF TOTAL HOURS (maximum single- 
shift capacity) ACTIVE 
Aig. 1925. 62.9 57.4 68.1 81.8 77.2 79.3 64.7 
1 y, 1925. 60.7 51.6 65.4 79.8 66.0 78.6 53.9 
Ag. 1924. 68.4 64.3 56.8 73.0 68.2 72.1 61.1 


OBITUARY 


J. E. Hargreaves 

J. E. Hargreaves, wool merchant of 
Be il, Yorkshire, England, 
well and favorably known to 
Boston wool trade died on the 
Adriatic somewhere between Liver- 
pool and Queenstown while enroute 
to New York. Mr. Hargreaves was 
86 years old and had crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean 323 times. He handled 
wools quite inten selling quan- 


very 
the 
Ss 


tities of carpet wool in his day and 
generation to manufacturers of floor 
coverings in this country. 
John A. MacArthur 

John A. MacArthur, for 30 years 
overseer of carding for the S. N. & 
C. Russell Mig. Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
died suddenly of heart failure while 
at work in the cardroom of the Pon- 
toosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., that city, 


He had 
been employed by the latter company 
for the last five years. 


on Sept. 22, aged 68 years. 





George E. Parker 


George FE. Parker, founder and 


head of the Parker Spool & Bobbin 
Co., died at his home in Lewiston, 
Me., on Sept. 18, following a long 
illness, at the age of O8 years. He 
was a native of Lowell, Mass. 
H. G. MeFalls 
H. G. McFalls, for the last 17 years 


superintendent of the Yount Cotton 
Mills, died recently at Newton, N. C. 
His widow and several children sur- 
vive him. 


Business News 





New Parks-Cramer Representa- 
tive 

Clifton D. Park until recently 
engineer for the Parks-Cramer Co., 
humidifier manufacturers, traveling New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
Central States, has severed his connec 
tion with that company. He is succeeded 
in this territory by Leland F. Ross, 
is already well known to the 
of Vermont and Central 
State. 
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York 


To Make 
Gears 
Foote Bros. 


Sykes Herringbone 
Gear & Machine 
Chicago, IIl., have purchased 
Farrel Foundry & Machine 
falo, N. Y., a new Sykes 
rating Machine. Foote 
on the market a new 
tion units, equipped 
generated continuous tooth herringbone 
gears. They will also publish a list 
of Sykes Herringbone which 
will give standard sizes and prices 


Co., 
the 
Buf- 
Gene 
will place 
series of reduc 
with the Sykes 


from 
Co., 
Gear 
Bre Ss 


Gears, 


International Engineering Co. 
Installs Boilers at Waverly Mill 

The Waverly Mill of the American 
Woolen Co. at Pittsfield, Maine, is in 


stalling two new boilers from the Inter 
national Engineering Co. 


——————— EIEIO 


are fully protected by patents. 
and Seconds, never occur when this new winder is used. 


NOTE: All of the exclusive Altemus features on this machine, 
Tight and loose stitches, Long and Short Lengths, Press-offs 





Fine Chiffon, Silk, and Cotton have 
knitting difficulties that are elimin- 


ated by using the latest ALTEMUS 


2-B No. 25 F. F. Winder 
and No. 9 Cone 


Try it, and be convinced. It contains the brand new 

Mechanically Driven Builder Guide, which does not 

touch the yarn at any stage, during the building up 
- of the package, originated 1914. 


IT IS GUARANTEED TO ELIMINATE 
UNEVEN TENSION OR DRAG ON THE 


YARN from our cone (which carries more 
yarn, due to the method of the wind). 


Another important factor is, that it has an emulsion 
speed of 1,600 R. P. M. Also, it absolutely assures 


even emulsion distribution to the 


an 
yarn. 


The finer the guage, the more we will please 
FULL FASHIONED HOSIERY MAKERS 
who can easily ascertain the merits of this 
winder, by sending us sample yarn for test 
winding, and more than that we will install 
one on approval. 
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‘] HE Reading Full-Fash- 


ioned Hosiery Machine 
occupies the position it does 
today because manufac- 
turers of ladies’, fine, full- 
fashioned, silk stockings 
have found it thoroughly 
tested and pertect in_per- 
formance. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING, Pa. 


The 
“READING 


FULL~FASHIONED 
HOSIERY MACHINE 


1925 
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Satin and Georgette 


Are Wanted Fabrics 


Velvets Also in) Demand With 
Fair Inquiry Through All of 
Market During Week 
Silks holding 


eadership as to 


are firmly to thei 


style popularity. 


lavine been in the ascendent now 
for something over a vear there 1s 
me talk of a shift in consumer in 


erest to woolens or any other type 


if material for that matter that might 
upersede — silks. there 
littl< any 
uch development, and silks are main 

taining death grip on’ the 
fashion ladder. 

| 


Nas 


Llowever, 
eems to be possibility of 
their 
the 
higher 


top 
The 
been 
length. Conservative 
the effect that it will 
take more than a 50¢ advance in raw 
silk which translated means 
the equivalent of about 5¢ a yard, to 
ave the slightest effect on silk sales 
either in 


rung of 
effect of prices 
iscussed at 


pinion is to 


prices 


made up garments or yard 


eoods. 


here was a steady and encourag 


ng market in broadsilks last week. 
Yemand continues fairly active from 
stores throughout the country. Re 


tailers are buying conservatively of 
ill staple qualities mostly to fill in 
stocks that have been depleted by the 
first active demand from consumers 
weather turned 
their thoughts to fall dresses. Satin 
crepes, crepe-de-chine, flat crepes, and 
elvets 


is more seas mable 


were wanted with the store 
buyers still taking high shades and 
some of the popular fall colors. The 


itter by the way are dead as far as 


the cutters their in 
decidedly to 
\ good inquiry for many 
fabrics noted with 
willing to place spring busi 


are concerned, 


having switched 


tne black. 


terest 


ovelty Was some 
vers 
ness even at this early date where the 
roduetion is limited. 
\ marked 
e part of 
ited last 


emand 


interest 
dress manufacturers 
week, better 
fall The four 
days of cooler weather last 
was probably 


Increase in on 
was 
reflecting a 
for garments. 

five 
eek for 
e sudden jump in business, bringing 
reorders from stores that have be- 
In to the fall 


Satin crepes 


responsible 


move garments on 
the 
the wanted were 
from the fall colors that re 


interest 


eir 


racks. 


but 


were 
iders, colors 

awa 
ived up to two weeks ago. 
thing but blacks are wanted now as 
ntrasted the wine and brown 
that occupied the attention of 


» cutters earlier. 


with 


ides 


Velvets have comé& in for a great 
il of interest and it begins to look 
if these materials will enjoy a real 
pularity both for street dresses and 
re elaborate styles. Heavy, rich 
caded materials are having some 


‘ognition, as are the jacquard de- 
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AT A GLANCE 


Unchanged at very close to peak, reports 


of slackening do not appear .to be 


Stocks unchanged; prices steady. 


SILK SITUATION 
PRODUCTION : 
warranted by facts. 
DEMAND: Fair to good. 
STOCKS: Slightly larger. 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Manufacturers going ahead with plans for 


increased output. 





ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Week ending Sept. 29) 





1925 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
40524 37 Belding Bros. 22,900 387, 38%, 38'4 
47% 3034 Century Ribbon Mills 3,800 34% 31% 34% 
3634 1834 Julius Kayser & Co. 13,800 3634 34% 35% 
37144 2214 H.R. Mallinson & Co. 2,900 255¢ 24% 245% 
2434 15% Van Raalte & Co. —— —_ —_- — 
signs of silver and gold metal cloths. crepes through to satisfy the calls 


lor spring lines soon to be shown 
veorgette and have an un 
questioned leadership at the moment. 
Mills cannot get enough of the sheer 


chitfon 


they are getting, a situation that it is 
hoped will help to bring down prices 
by decreasing the amount of raw silk 
used in a given yardage 


Paterson Stull Working at Peak 


Labor Conditions Satisfactory 
Smaller Manufacturers 


ee of a small slackening 

up in silk manufacturing activity 
in certain sections were not borne out 
by a recent survey of conditions in 
Paterson. Having the questionable 
honor of occupying the [ 
marginal producer, it is 
how conditions can grow 
in Paterson and slacken 
favored More are 
running today in Paterson than dur- 
ing the month of July. On a majority 
of the mill buildings can be seen the 
significant placards want- 
ed.” “winders wanted” and the help 
wanted columns of the papers tell the 
same story. 


position of 
hard to 
more active 
up in 
looms 


see 


more 
sections. 


“weavers 


Considering the actual shortage of 
help that exists today, labor condi 
tions are unusually satisfactory. Mills 
seem to be having little or no trouble 
with their help and it is to be hoped 


SUMMARY 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


The Yokohama market gave evidence of renewed activity at 
the beginning of the last week and maintained this activity 
To keep the average volume of transactions above 
1,000 bales a day, however, it was necessary for holders to make 
some small concessions toward the close so that final prices 
showed a loss for the period. Open market transactions for the 
week totalled in the neighborhood of 6,600 bales reflecting a 
better demand from exporters than has been noted for several 
Yen exchange held steady at 411% while the Bourse 
was moderately firm in all months except September. 
of contracts evidently engineered a squeeze in this delivery 


throughout. 


weeks. 


which ran up 50 Yen or more 


silk held steady in the primary market. 


OF 


Despite Shortage of Help 
Hurt by Raw Silk Rise 


that 
have been a few 


this condition continues. ‘There 


small strikes, but the 
cause seems to concern technical in 


terpretations of various agreements 


rather than to arise from any desire 


for a higher scale of pay. Possibly 
the reason for this is the fact that 


the Paterson operatives at the present 
time are earning through the medium 
of much overtime work very satistac 
The 


appears to be losing out because the 


tory. wages. two loom. system 


majority of the work just now is on 


light weight materials. Weavers find 


it easy to run three and four looms 
and incidentally find it easy to in 
crease their earnings up to 50% or 
more by doing SO. 

HoNESDALE, Pa The Lambert Silk 
Co. has started a night shift at its plant 
here. 

SILK CABLES 
2040 Yen 
41% 
$6.72 


Holders 


before settlement day. Canton 











Faney Ribbons Find 


Inereased Demand 


Market Generally Quiet Although 
Novelties Find Favor With 
Many Buyers 
Both jobbing and 
interests reported the 
this 
interest 


Manutactul 
1} ‘os 
ribbon marke 
} 
ween 


as being quiet 


principal centering on the 
and 
for the tall 


Novelty 


) 
Roman 


fancy novelty vpes introduces 


banding ribbons and some 
stripes were 
the cutting up trade. 
black and tinsel et 
gaging thei 
\ fai 
ing tl 


tects 
attention 
amount of busines ‘ 
rough from. the 
general range of staple 

1 BI 1 

The millinery demand is) unde 
stood to he 


moment, | 


particularly du 
but | 


ellers ire 
here in a week 


betterment few 


Raw 


Market 


Silk Kasier 


Reflects 
Quotations 


Slightly Lower 


Abroad 
Prices lower 


the 


were slightly 


local market retlecting t ni 


weakening in quotations in Yoko 
Declines 


general 


hama up to 


TO al Pour 


were although one o1 


lers were unwilling to make any cor 


Business 


CeSSTONS appeared to trike 


on a. brisker tone as the decline 


brought the market more in line 
manufacturers’ ideas 


\\ arp size 


continued to 


large discount which ranged up t 
30¢ a pound in the case of vellow sill 
Several large houses are understow 
to have covered tor Ooniie mont! 
ahead in the 20/22 size at the attrac 
tive differential that exists today a 
compared with 13/15) silk est 
firms are takine a longer range ( 
which looks for a return to popularit 
of the heaviet crepes before the 
spring season The heavy demand 
for georgette which uses only 13/1 
sik in warp and filling is of course 
responsible for the pread = whicl 
might be termed a premium on the 


13/15 instead of a discount on the 
20 2258 

Price i { follow 

I h G I> 

pan F ( Dow I 
ipa I 1 I) hr 
ip I 1 I X 
Fila x 

Filatu I Xx 
‘ } i 
Canton Filatu \ 
Italian Gra I rf 
satle k 1 ra 1 | 

Hi 

i ' I ‘ 

SCRANTON, Pa Julian Silk Malls, Ine 
have received a charter of imcorporation 
to engage in the manufacture of silk and 
other textiles. Edward M. O' Brier 
treasurer of the new cones 





A Practical ladk Sp ool 


The Head Cannot Turn or = Off 


Notice the construction of the warping, splitting and break- 
washer. The feather fits § age. 


ee Sack saeenann =— Long tapered stud fitted to 

head from turning or coming tapered hole setige vec = 

loose geon from wearing hole an 
; becoming loose. 


There are no threads ——, Extra long oblong nut cannot 
non to strip; if the hea be drawn into wood or be- 
breaks leaves good end for saene tneee 

new heads. The head is three F : 

ply hardwood—guarantees Spring lock keeps gudgeon 
strength and freedom from _ tight. 


Write today for trial proposition. 


VERMONT Spoot & Bossin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 





Four reasons why you should 


Standardize on Shambow 
Shuttles 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
2. PROMPT DELIVERY 
3. INTELLIGENT SERVICE 
4. ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


After you have given Shambow 
Shuttles a thorough test you will 
never change to another make of 
shuttle. 


You can make the test at 
our expense—ask us how! 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Warehouses and Salesrooms at 


GREENVILLE, S. C.; PATERSON, N. J. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


You buy tire 


© 


for their mileage 
Why not buy bleached 
goods for their wear‘ 
The Solozone-white 
goes further 

and remains white, | 


soft and elastic. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. | 


709 Sixth Ave. 


New York. 








The United States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
all Fabrics, Yarns, Twines, etc. 


Used by every U. S. Government 
Department and standard equip- 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re- 
quirements of the textile and rubber 
industry all over the world. 
Proven by years of continuous ser- 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Easy to operate and Reliable under 
all Conditions. 


Represented in New York by 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., INC., 
316 Hudson St., New York 





HENRY L. SCOTT 3 ao 
Leman headed dead R. 
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Gray Goods Hold 
Firm, Despite Report 


Prices Practically Unchanged, and 
Good Volume Continues 
Sheetings Advanced 

The gray goods market has per 
iormed in exactly the manner that 
was expected of it. Following a 
slight easing immediately after pub- 
lication of the Government cotton 
crop report last week the market 
firmed up again, and at mid-week 
prices were practically back to the 
hasis prevailing before issuance of 
the report. 

Volume has not been as large as it 
was previous to the report, but good 
business is being put through from 
day to day, and the spot situation con- 
tinues very strong. There has been 
no real relief of the drought in the 
Carolinas and northern Georgia, and 
the enforced curtailment of mills in 
that section continues to have a very 
real influence on the market. 


Interest in 1926 


Many of the mechanical trades have 
shown interest in goods for delivery 
during the first half of 1926. Some 
of this interest has been transformed 
into actual business, while a good 
part of it remains to be consummated, 
mills as well as buyers being uncer- 
tain as to price policy. The stronger 
tone in sheetings is happily main- 
tained, although this branch of the 
market still has a considerable path to 
travel before merchandise is back on 
i really profitable basis. 

The outlook for the remainder of 
the year is certainly better than fair, 
ind is considered to be excellent by 
some. Print cloth mills as a class 
will have a pretty fair year, accord- 
ing to reports, and it is believed that 
the rank and file of southern plants 
will show something approaching a 
normal profit. 


Advances Made and Contemplated 

In finished goods, improvement is 
steady and progressive. Several de- 
scriptions of low-end colored goods 
ire in a materially improved posi- 
tion, which forecasts advances in the 
near future. It is understood that 
nark-ups were planned in at least 
one section of this end of the market 
ior immediately after the Government 
report last week, but the bearish fig- 
ures made further postponement. ad- 
visable. 

Several lines of wide sheetings, 
heets and pillow cases was advanced 
ipproximately 8% this week. It is 
market gossip in this particular case 
that the percentage of the advance 
vas reduced because of the bearish 
“overnment report—that considerably 
igher figures than those named had 
een contemplated. 

Ideas on the raw material situation 








Comparative Quotations 


Spot Cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 

27-  in., 64x60. 7 ae 

384-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd... .. 


39- in.. 68x72, 4.75 yd.. 
S0- ih.; f2k10, 4:20 YGs...55 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 yd....... 


Brown Sheetings: 
36- in., 56x60; 4 yd.......... 
36- in., 48x48, 3 yd.......... 
oi in. 45x48, 4 yd.......... 
Pajama Checks: 
3614-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd....... 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd....... 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd........ areca atese iets 


NMI SN, occ 's kw dies saa oor 

MI OE ic osc ie3 cab icacin ons:8 

DCMIMMNNNE FPUNOM, 505 600s cca es 

Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in..... 
* Nominal. 


Sept. 30 
23 30¢ 
634-6 7<¢ 
415-10¢ 
1034-11¢ 
12 4¢ 
13¢ 


11-11 %¢ 
1234¢ 
1014-103¢¢ 


11-11 \%¢ 
914-914¢ 
13¢ 

19¢ 

23 %¢ 

oe 

llé 


Sept 23 
23 65¢ 

6 Ke 
95¢-10¢ 
1074-11¢ 
1214-12%¢ 
13¢ 


1l¢ 
1234¢ 
103<-10 o¢ 


11%-11\4¢ 
9\4¢ 

13¢ 

19¢ 

23 %4¢ 

ole 

11%é 





remain mixed, but for the time being, 
at least. cotton has sunk into a posi 
tion of secondary importance. The 
determining factor in many cases now 
is the fact that merchandise is needed, 
and will be bought 
what cotton does 
next day. 


regardless ol 


tomorrow or the 


The jobbing business is reported as 
excellent throughout the country, and 
it is being done at a profit. 
able fall merchandise is moving from 
jobber to retailer freely. A good fall 
business in the primary market now 


Season 


seems assured in the absence of de- 
cidedly bearish developments not now 
on the horizon. 


| 


Cotton Goods Notes 





Parker, Wilder & Co. have advanced 
prices on Pequot goods to a hasis of 
63c for 10-4 bleached, and $18.25 for 
SI xX Qo. No orders will be accepted 
Dec. 31. The 
mills’ production on certain widths of 
Pequot wide sheetings, sheets and pil 


for delivery beyond 


low cases is sold through October, and 


in other cases well into November 


lhe new price list is as follows: 


Pequot Wide Sheetings. 
Bleached 


Brown 


1OS-inch an 73 
1OQ-ineh Ts ; 
o-ineh 65 
10/4 Hs 5S 
9/4 = 7 ns Ha 
S/4 a ° 4 3 De} 1S 
T/A 18 iL 


6/4 
oO-ineh 
{i-ineh 
s 4 ° 
42-inch 


10 


=-Ist 


en he 


' 
+ 


x 
x 90 
x {) 
x 98 
x OO. 
x oo 
x oO 
x 99. 
no x 90, 
vox OO. 
wo x. OO 


fort) 
meme toloonw 


100 x 10S 


Tames F. White 


Oct. 1, 1924 
25 90¢ 


6346 
874 9¢ 


*19-We 
*24% 26¢ 
10¢ 
*12-12l4¢ 


4. 37 


30 ON 


Naumkeag Twills. 


. Sheets. 


Pillow Cases. 


Bolster Cases. 


Crib Sheets. 


ik * * 


> & Co., 


Bleached Brow 


6S oo 
6.) 5S 
ns na 
Thee iS 
4S 


$7 
Q 
9 
9 
Ww 


Inc., 


have 


been appointed sole selling agents for 
the Moore Mills, Inc., Cowpens, S 
(., manufacturers of bedspreads and 


draperies 


he 


Bowling 


Farish Co. 
8-oz. 


Brook 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Sept. 30 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—The market has recovered from the shock which 


resulted from the bearish Bureau report. 
ever, some uneasiness as to future values. 


1 
Nas 


tickings at 


There is still, how- 


Cloth demand is 


of considerable dimensions but buyers are rather inclined to 


limit their commitments. 


Light goods are moving off fairly 


well for India. Bids remain too low in gray staples. Only 
isolated transactions for China, but goods are moving off more 


freely on other side. 
being resumed to Near East. 


number for the week is 194. 





More demand for Egypt. 


Shipments 


Active demand for Continent 
is well maintained. Improved advices from home trade. Index 


advanced 


id 





Salipson Express ot es to 24/72( 
hipments up to the end of the year 
o*” * * 


Taylor, Clapp & 
Utica wide sheeting, sheets and pillow 
for 10-4 
bleached and $18.25 for 81x90 sheets: 


Beall have priced 


cases on a basis of 63¢ 
Mohawks have been put on a basis of 
50¢c for 10 4 bleached and $16 1S for 
SIxgo 

oe 


\linot, Hooper & Co 


have priced 


Dwight Anchor wide sheetings on a 
basis of 63¢ for 10-4 bleached. 
ae oe 


\ special meeting of the National 
\ssociation of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabri¢s was held on Tuesday of this 
week at the Hotel New 
York, in conjunction with the Chem 
ical This meeting, 
which was featured by two interesting 
addresses, is detailed in another sec- 
tion of this issue. 


Roosevelt, 


I°x position. 


CoLtu mBus, N. C. 
ton Mills, Inc., have been organized here 
with capital of $100,000 and it is said 
that prepared 
by G. J. Nord, Gastonia textile engineer, 


Che Columbus Cot 


plans have already been 
for a brick, concrete and steel plant to 
approximately $75,000, in 
yarn will be produced. 
terested in the new plant are W. 17 
Hammette and F. Bacon, of Tryon: 
Fred W. Blanton, of Columbus, and Wm 
P. Cargill, of Cherryville. Mr. Cargill, 
who will be a director and superintend 
ent, superintendent for the 
Vivian Spinning Co., Cherryville, for the 
last 
in a 


cost which 


\mong those in 


has been 
vear and was previously connected 
similar capacity with the Loray 
Division of the Manville-Jenckes Co., 
in Gastonia, N. C. 

PLatns, Pa. Negotiations have just 
been completed for the sale of the Plains 
Silk Throwing Mill to Mrs. Orsola Ma 
gagna, head of the White Haven (Pa.) 


Silk Co., Nanticoke (Pa.) Silk Throw 
ing Co., and the Anthracite Silk Throw 
ing Co., Wyoming, Pa. Since her hus 
hand’s death Mrs. Magagna has been 
head of the silk business established by 
him 


PuitapetpniaA, Pa. Harry Gaynor has 


been appointed permanent receiver for 
\dolph Schneider, formerly trading as the 
Schneider Knitting Mills, 1721 N. Philip 
St., knit goods manufacturers. A com 
mittee representing creditors has been 
appointed, consisting of Harry Gaynor, 


David McAllister, Marajo Silk Mills, 
and John J. Chambers, Hosey Worsted 
Co. On Sept. 30, 1925, an application 


will be made in the U. S. District Court 
here, for permission to sell assets of the 
company 

LEFs 
Court in 


Pa. The U. S. District 
Philadelphia has granted an 
adjudication in the case of the C. B. S. 
Knitting Co., men’s and women’s under 
wear manufacturers, being a petition for 
involuntary bankruptcy. John H. Brid- 
enbaugh has been appointed referee. 

N. Y. The Harmony Mills 
have filed protest with the city council, 
on increased assessment of the company’s 
mill properties from $1,998,548 to $3,- 


PORT, 


( OHOFRS, 


210,210 
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Zan er & 
/MARRIS \ 
OILS 
\GREASES 
a 


\ 


Saponified Wool Oil 


is already compounded and _ prepared 
so that it will mix readily with water 
and make a thorough saponification 
without the addition of any animal or 
vegetable oil. 


We know of no Wool Oil on the mar- 
ket that makes so rich and creamy a 
mixture with plain water or that will 
wash out as easily as Harris Saponified 


Wool Oil. 
The A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


SSD 


(AMERICAS \\ 4 
(LEADING _) < 
LUBRICANTSY 


Ree 





Office and Works: 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 


COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 


en eee entered Serre re 


Cashiko Tape 


Condenser 


Increases Production, Improves Quality 


Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 





> 


\ A 
element rere: 


ak 












Winona St., off Shrewsbury St., Worcester, Mass. 
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Better Drying 
with Greater Economy 


Uniformity, thoroughness 
and speed feature the work of 
Sargent Drying Machines 
for wool, cotton, rags, linters, 
flax—or carbonizing. 

Not only are these results 
assured, but they are accom- 
plished at an unusually low 
consumption of steam and 
power. This is due to the 
practical application of sound 
scientific principles of air cir- 
culation. The Sargent en- 
gineers have used to the fullest 
advantage their thirty-five 


C. G. Sarcent’s Sons 


years experience in drying ma- 
chine design and construction. 

The upkeep cost of Sargent 
dryers is remarkably low. 
They are well built and re- 
pairs are very few. One of 
these machines has been run- 
ning over four years in a Wool 
Combing Plant (name on re- 
quest), during which time less 
than $10.00 was spent for 
repairs. 


Investigate this economical 
equipment. Let us send you 
our catalog. 


Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 





Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchante 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Eetablished ever 85 Yeare 








J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Conimniission Aderchants 


25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


23 Thomas Street 





J. J. REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. 
Wire Heddles 


MOHAWK BUILDING 


NEW YORE 


Mill Supplies 


FALSE REED WIRES ’ 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 








————— 
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New Spring Women’s 


Wear Draws Buyers 


Fall Coating Interest Reviving— 


Sheer Weights of 
Goods a Factor 

Interest in the newly opened lines 
of women’s wear for the spring, 1926, 
season has been running high. The 
hope is expressed in a number of 


Dress 


agencies representing mills which 
have not been operating full time for 
several months, that, as a result of 


this opening, they will soon be able to 
increase operating hours at their 
plants. In obtain business 
for nearby deliveries several manu- 
facturers have offered supplementary 
lines for the fall season with de- 
liveries through the last quarter of 
the year. It is understood that these 


order to 


showings have met with good re- 
sponse. Agents are not unanimous 


about the stability of orders involving 
deliveries in November and Decem- 
ber, but the absence of stocks in 
second hands may make the situation 
in this regard a bit different this 
season from past seasons. 

Difficulty in getting delivery of the 
finest lines of bolivia coatings for fall 
is turning demand toward a_ wider 
variety of these goods than hereto- 
fore this season. An additional fact 
which is responsible for the broaden- 
ing of demand is that the prices of 
the finest lines put them out of range 
for popular price use. The fact that 
they will be widely used in expensive 
garments, however, gives the cheaper 
lines which are similar to them 
added power to take a good hold on 
the consumer. 

The use of sheer weight wool goods 
for spring such as have been shown 
by a number of houses makes it evi- 
dent that there must be a better call 
than usual for lightweight coats to 
wear with them. The three piece 
costume, or the coat dress, is a gar- 
ment which will probably continue in 
good demand because of its practic- 
ality, and fabrics suitable for use in 
this mode should find continued sale. 
It is still too early to gain a definite 
report on the spring season, but the 
fact that novel lines have been shown 
which buyers must buy or go without, 
and the added fact that stocks in 
second hands are believed to be low, 
makes hopeful one of the best spring 
seasons for several years. 







‘Women’s 


Wear Notes 


' 








Strong-Hewat Women’s Offer- 
ing Stresses Mannish Mode 
Mannish woolen fabrics are being 
featured in the spring offering of 
Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., for 
women’s wear. These cloths are con- 


TEXTILE 


fined to sports styles and practically 


all of them are modifications of de- 


signs for men’s wear, but feminized in 


weight and pattern. They are for the 

most part tweeds and cheviots. 
Several of the novelty fabrics in 

herringbone and twill weaves appeat 


in plaid designs as 
cloth, and also plaid over plaid 


well as in plain 
lhe 
decorations are not sharply contrasted, 
but subdued, and softly blended. 


Checks and S| ecked effects produce d 
with white twist threads are promi- 
nent. The color range includes about 
30 shades. 


The fabrics comprise tweeds priced 
at $2.12% 
to $2.50, cheviots $2.5714 to $2.72! 


and cheviot Shetlands at $2.95 


tweed cheviots at $2.47% 


Coating weights vary from 13 to 16 
ounce; and suitings and dress styles 


are 10 to II ounces. 


twist in 
weighing 10 ounces is designed for the 


A Bannockburn fine varn 


tailored dress or suit for spring and is 


offered in soft shades at $2.75 


Fa 
* * * 


Stevens Women’s Wear Utilizes 
Rayon 

J. P. Stevens & Co. 
week for the spring season, 1926, lines 
of women’s 
and 
worsteds, 


opened last 


suitings 
woolens and 


wear coatings, 


dress goods, in 


embracing tweed effects, 


cheviots and an extensive range of 
black and white developments, with 
and without color as briefly noted in 
our last 


dress fabrics, and coatings in which 


issue. Rayon and worsted 
rayon has been employed are featured 

Mixture suitings, including tweeds, 
range from $1.30 to $2. 
range from $2.12!4 
ings, from $2.871% to $ 

Pastel knickerbocker effects are 
offered at $1.75, and other featured 
lines include two-tone cheviot effects, 
piece dye worsted cheviot in 12-ounce 
coatings, rayon-and-worsted 


goods, 61% to 7 


] Jress eoods 


to $ 25; and coat 


I 


. 
/ 


? 
5. 
2 

4: 


dress 
ounces; tapestry 
effects, and the introduction of rayon 
with the luster incident to that de- 
velopment, both in coatings and suit- 
ings. 

Fancy weave effects characterize 


the offerings extensively. The color 


range covers a wide variety of the 
popular shades. 









for winter trade. 


year ago. 





BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 
| Bradford, Eng., Sept. 30 (Special Cable to TEXTILE | 
WORLD).—Considerable improvement noted in piece goods | 
| trade, both men’s and women’s wear. Some manufacturers are | 
| working overtime to meet urgent demands for overcoatings. | 
| Much improved demand for hosiery, underwear and outerwear 
“Weekly Wool Chart” index number for | 
September is 147, compared with 150 for August and 216 a | 
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Round Out Spring 
in Men's Wear Field 
Lines Not Included in Clothiers’ 


Showings Will Have to Wait 


Cheviots Persist 


Spring business in the men’s wea 
field has heen pretty We ll rounded 
out. Clothiers have been busv of late 


preparing their sample models in an 
ticipation of the opening of spring 


lines of garments to the retail trade 


The feeling has gained currency in 
the primary market that mill agents 


who have not shared in the initial 


business for next spring, are not likely 


to get much in the wav of orders for 


some time, because clothiers have 
their offerings lined up and_ thei 
duplication is of course likely to 
center on the fabrics which are in 


cluded in their initial showing to re 
tailers When supplementary lines 
are being considered by clothiers later 


in the year, there mav be a renewed 


opportunity for new lines of fabrics 
to get in on the movement of goods 
for next spring Agents who have 
achieved the broadest distribution are 
congratulating themselves, for it is 


their expectation that duplication will 
be large, and the greater the number 
of clothiers 


these 


who show fabrics from 
opening, the 
greater the probable volume of dupli 
the 


hold in the retail 


agents at their 


when 
begin to take 


cate orders lines 
field 

Because of the activitv of clothier 
in getting for 


heen 


garment 


their models readv 


their spring opening, there has 
pressure brought to bear -on mills to 
vet out their sample cuts. It is under 
stood that these sample pieces have 
heen going out with fair promptness 
from most manufacturers and that as 
the month of September closed prac 
tically all of the work along this line 
had accomplished. 

The cheviot boom goes merrily on 
Relief is entering the minds of some 
selling agents that the cheviot matter 
mav he overdone, and it is clear to 
them that ability to get out their 
orders on cheviots as soon as possible 
is a point verv much to their advan- 
tage. Toward the close of the season, 
according to many past experiences. 
there are often accumulations of 
fabrics which have proved popular at 
the start of the season. The fact that 
cheviots have received so much pub- 


heen 





licity has stimulated a demand fot 
hem w ch sellers De e iS actually 
1 excess of the likely d ibution ot 
1 el a ey 
ti 1 the est itude to t e toward 
the cheviot boom ») tar a the n ri 
listant deliveries of t fabric ‘ 
concerned. It is hoped that the buyer 


may profit from the experience of be 
ing pinched for tropicals last 
[ fall 


and fot 
eenerously tor 


spring 
cheviots this and as a 
result 


future deliveries of goods which give 


operate more 


promise for the coming spring season 





| Men’s Wear Notes 


The fact that the darker 
best thought of in conservative circles 
for the current 


shades are 


fall season in men’s 
giving food tor 
thought on the matter of high colors 
for next spring 


wear, is sellers 


* * 


Some stylers 


the light 


are of the opinion that 
shades well next 
spring despite the current fall trade, 


for the reason that spring and 


may go 


ummert 
ave always brought out 
lighter 


colder 


a desire to 
than those 


weather 


wear colors worn 


in the 
‘ 


Nevertheless there is a feeling that 
ight and extravagant colors are near 
and that it 
a new fea 
style in fab 


ing the end of thet 


> 


run, 
is time to look about for 
ture on which to establish 


rics 


Overcoatine demand has 


broadened 


not yet 
as some had been hoping 
it would in the middle of September. 
It is considered necessary that 
the market wait for really cold wea- 
thet likely 


now 


such as 1s not 


( Ictober 


before the 
middle ot 


* t * 


Clothiers are now busy making up 
their spring models and they will go 
out to the retail trade with these 
sometime during the next two weeks 
if former custom is followed 


* * * 


It is the expectation that prices on 
spring garments will be about the 
same as in past seasons. Some few 
clothiers may cut their figures a little 
and several of the higher grade manu- 
facturers are said to be considering 
the establishment of lower priced 
ranges than they have hitherto offered. 


* + * 


The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 
has opened an office at 246 Fifth ave- 
nue for the exclusive sale of their 
uniform fabrics of all descriptions. 
The office will be in charge of Percey 
F. Cromey, until recently associated 
with the American Woolen Co. 
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PAYNE WINDERS. 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas, 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES 
RECOGNIZED 
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TESTES ESTE ATE TESTES 


Built in all sizes up to 24 
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= inches. In all cuts upto jill QUALITY and WORTH 

= : ill Cocccccccooocecce @ceevececeoescoce 

i 14 needles per inch. : Acoma 5 wth ff AlmeD | 

oD You owe it to yourself to i ” 3 ACME : é 
investigate this machine. fo} ; : ~ 
ttl = : © Geo 
b . Th e ° 

it Samples, prices and par- : : PRODUCTS: Far 
im ticulars on request. al Seed £ ie 
= e * 

an = ° 2 Wir 
= Foreign Agents ml ° ° 

| . alae = e * ‘ 
4 the a Australia I : SERY | CE : ™ 
Pa Ww — = Co., Ltd., Leics me J Metvourne & Co., Sydney— i : bos the : 7 
] Santiag Scotto Galer in ‘anuan tan Aires, Argentine i | ° . — 
: aa eb ‘ China and Japan 7 ° KNITTING ° Wir 
Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China, 5 ° ROOM : . 
ci H. BRINTON COMPANY jig : : re 
ra Philadelphia Pennsylvania = Revolvi : er ane ° ; : Pt 
: eer : aes a 6 lee 

i = | see ; es | 
== eS TESTE TLS SSS Seat | Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N.H. | 
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Increased Offerings 


Weaken Quotations 


Some Stockholders Getting Out of 


Textiles and Into Other In- 
vestments—Wrong Time 


for Transfer 


Boston, Sept. 30.—Many of the re- 


cent transactions in listed and unlisted 
textile stocks appear to show evidence 


that certain holders, who have long 


since become tired of the failure ot 
textile share values to show substan- 
tial improvement, are transferring 
from these into other classes of se- 


curities. Certainly there is nothing 
in the relative outlook for the textile 
industry and other leading industries 
to encourage such transfers, and in 
a comparison of current stock values 
there is much less reason to be found 
for such 


substantial 


no other 
however, to 


action. There is 


reason, ac- 
count for increased offerings of tex- 
tile shares nor for the lack of buying 
support for textile securities. 

It is possible, of course, that some 
of those who are realizing on their 
textile securities intend to wait for a 
general the stock market 
before reinvesting, but if this is the 
case it is difficult to understand why 


slump in 


the latter with a fair advance in stock 
values. lhe probabilities are that the 


present offering and selling movement 


will be found to be onlv temporary 
and confined to comparatively few 
holders, for it is certain that all who 


are in close touch with the textile 


1 


buiness are aware of the substantial 


improvement in the volume of busi 
ness and in profit margins and are 
well aware that the outlook for listed 
mills and for well managed New 
England cotton goods mills making 
lines that are not hiehly competitive 


with the South are brighter than they 


have been at anv time since 1922 
Thev must be aware, also. that the 
latter class of New Fneland cotton 
mills are making substantial profits 


and in 
annual 


some cases have earned their 


dividends in the first six 


months of this vear. 
Most of the New 
ton 


Fneland sales cot 


varn mills are also showing im 


proved results although it probably 


will be some time before many of them 


get back on “easv street.” In this 
connection it should be noted that 
manv New Fneland cotton varn and 


cloth mills whose products are highly 


competitive with the South have cm 


rent share values that would seem to 


SOON ’ provement WISsINes ve 


comes arked 


more 


Plymouth Cordage Co. 


The Plymouth Cordage Co., operat 
ing plants at Plymouth, Mass., and 
Welland, Ontario, earned approxi 
mately 25.6°, on its common and et 


plove’s stocks for the fiscal vear ended 


as compared with 13.4% 
The 


pany paid total dividends ot S450,00¢ 


July 31, last 
in the 


last previous veal com 


on S&.000.000 common stock. and ap 


proximatelv AS45900 On SO3,1G65 Of em 


plove’s stock outstanding, created 


special inventory reserve of $633,584 


and added $952,439 to surplus account, 


thus having apparently earned a total 


of $2,071,613, as compared with $1, 


084.906 in 1924 Increased cost ot 


raw materials and some uncertainty 


the 


regarding future course of values 
: : 
Was the 


reason to} setting aside the 


somewhat large inventory 


reserve ol 





$622.584 Deducting this from. the 
estimated earmings mentioned leave 
indicated earnings of S1.438.029. 01 
aes on the stock Sales were the 
largest since 1920 and aggregated 
$17.631.000, as compared with $13 
395,000 for 1924. Working capital 
has increased nearly $1,500,000, Or 
trom $7,259,339 to 38,732,609 SU 


plus and reserves have been increased 


preterred stock, par value $100, 


Le 
] 


al 1,500 s} ares ot common stock, no 


par value, in units of one share of 


pre ferred and one share of common 
t S110 a unit The purpose of the 
ue is to provide for the financing 
expansion program which con 
templates the manufacture of addi 
tional tvpes of high grade knit prod 


Boston Stock Auctions 


. on “ ' 
1 ie lOW NY sales of textile shares 
ere ade ot Wednesday's Auctions 
QS) M ! Par Pr ‘ ‘ 4 
0M ‘ , ‘ 
AY ex-div 
reppe Beet % 
ui t 
La Li ‘ 
18%, 
Grea Fa ’ 7 7% 
N i 4 
t \ i x V 
oN , 
tix w-Ha ¥ ‘ ‘ 
H \ S44 : 
tyr ( 4) 
Dividends Declared 
Rate Pd. § Payabl 
Arling $2 Q i Oct I 
Fa \ 20% Q on Sept 1 g 
W $1.7 Q pfd Oct pt { 
\ 00 Q com Oct 1 S ‘ 


Mill Shares Firmer 


New Bedford Market Shows Much 


Stronger ‘Tone 


















. fa ear ia Rete ; The ¢ al 
discount the most unfavorable fea- trom $6,547,731 tor 1924 to $8,133 New Bape ee = — 7 _ ae 
217 ] heir tex- ; 4 ones - 1s ] a mprovement im the textile mmdustry 1 
they should not hold on to thei tex tures of the depression that they have 754. In view ot this showing it 1s ] ; 
tile stocks for the further rise in high . 1 apparent that directors acted conserva lowly but surely being reflected in 
; : been up against and would prove a “"! , t ee al Aiea. cece cits oe 
grade shares that is certain to ac- fairl Prince cecttation during tively in declaring the current extra e mill share market, as a result of 
¢ arrive. attrac e -spec it1o ng . s : oe Ley ‘ i: ; : 
| company and follow the present sub- ' ttl ; led dividend of 20 in addition to the reg which many of the issues are ad 
: . . . ve : come a dull and unséttlec a . : ; es oe nae cen 
S ; stantial improvement in this branch ‘2! may Decome.a dull a : ae ular dividend of 112% vancing to a market price more in 
' : of the industry. Possiblv, however, period in the general stock market Fj “al N keeping with their real worth. In 
es - Dao : : svents. there is iet ; steady ‘inancla otes te +: . Seat 
x they are transferring from New Eng- \t all phe A =? quies and teady : , creased production is re ported at 
0 land cotton mills into southern cot- accumulation of certain of these The Gropper Knitting Mills, [ne many of the plants, and this is not 
° . - . - . . + , - . ° 
° ton mill stocks, for there has been a_ stocks and this class of buving is cer- Brooklyn, N. Y., are offering 1.500 confined to the fine cloth mills, but 
x substantial increase in demand for tain to show a substantial increase as shares of 8% cumulative, non-assess is now extending to the yarn mills, 
@ 
| & MILL STATEMENTS 
% 
& ss 
% 
BOCee: ASSETS LIABILITIES 
le 
D ¢ Line Fiscal - —_—— —_—_— - - - - 
& Name and address of company j of ’ i Real ? Miscellaneous Pots Accounts , 
& business year Cash and Raw Total estate, pavable, Casia Surp!us, 
% debts materials, quick buildings floating eels profit and 
% ite receivable mdse., et¢ assets and Amount Description and funded loss, ete 
* Date Year machinery debt | 
& Oe ecclesia etoile, ana ss 
® 
. Geo. H. Mansfield & Co., Canton, Mass Misc. June 30, 1925 $22,292 $53,141 $76 464 $127,995 $2,634 Miscellaneous $207 093 $31,926 $145,000 | $30, 167 
. June 30, 1924 17.038 36,136 | 53,174 102,462 1,200 Miscellaneous 156,836 214,611 130,000 | 5, 375 
Y | 
is - 
x Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, Mass M. BI Dec, 27, 1924 220 R&R 59,904 290,792 434,016 6,262 | Miscellaneous 731,070 10,175 300,000 420,895 
« ; D. & F.| Dec. 29, 1923 | 233,379 64,068 297 ,447 364 , 500 7,137 | Miscellaneous 669,084 15,922 300,000 | 353, 162 
é Lyon Carpet Co., Lowell, Mass Wool Mar. 31, 1925 9 7°R 201 , 133 111,901 240,823 ah Toe 352,724 146,186 140,000 | ’ 162,375 
: Mar. 31, 1924 15,830 401,434 156 , 264 240,758 | 397 ,022 146,318 140,000 2 133,020 
‘ M: , 192 5,8! : j 240, 
: Winthrop Cotton Yarn Co., Taunton, Mass... Cotton | Mar. 31, 1925 22.107 144,547 177,674 548,098 22.416 Miscellaneous 748,188 207 , 892 300 , 000 240,296 
‘ Mar. 31, 1924 116,249 141,479 257 ,728 538,465 8,699 Miscellaneous | S04, 892 223 ,097 300,000 | 281,795 
; Greylock Mills, North Adams, Mass.. Cotton | June 20,1925 | 219,883 | 506,369 1,036,107 | 532,103 | Miscellaneous | 2,387,462 oy 987 .463 
, and | June 30, 1924 166 ,657 650,880 | 1,036,108 442,100 | Miscellaneous | 2,295,745 1,400,000 895,737 
. “— 5 97 3,¢ 87,219 
Mt. Hope Finishing Co., No. Dighton, Mass.| Bl. D. | June 27,1925 | 1,990,291 24,019 208 , 165 293,497 Miscellaneous 1,615,972 143,000 1,187,21 
: & F. June 28, 1924 701.621 354 208 , 165 49,300 Miscellaneous 1,000,440 142,000 634,888 
: West Baglston Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. Cotton | June 30,1925 | 1,098,284 3,075,422 $522,153 312,000 | Miscellaneous | 2.007 oat ae oa = 404.488 
° June 30, 1924 963,971 2,881,366 4,665,904 10, 000 Miscellaneous 8.561.241 126,753 7,730,000 “ 
* Winthrop Mills, Winthrop, Maine Cotton | May 31, 1925 702 , 201 471,126 | 1,263,487 533,273 I 796 760 oe a aaa ee 
and May 31, 1924 656.730 456,822 1,113,552 536 , 022 1,649,574 120,102 : . | 29,472 
wool f ase 
) W. W. Windle Co., Millbury, Mass Wool | Dec. 31, 1924 119,972 71,517 190, 589 180,192 50,987 Miscellaneous 121,768 14, 186 rs ogee 7 
Dec. 31, 1923 115,385 71,349 186,734 147,825 25,252 Miscellaneous 359,811 16,082 200,000 113,729 
Purity Wool Preparing Co., Peterboro, N. H |W. & D| Dee. 31, 1924 10.287 24 , 243 34,630 262 , 239 190,666 Miscellaneous 487 ,535 159 611 184,100 143,824 
0 Dec. 31, 1923 14,917 32,300 47,217 251,184 110,984 | Miscellaneous 383,042 194,742 188 , 300 Soe 
% Ptomska Mills Corp., New Bedford, Mass Cotton | June 30, 1925 194,121 819,454 | 1,013,575 | 1,729,034 261,554 Miscellaneou 3,004, 163 80, 387 1,800,000 1,114,776 
eedles June 30, 1924 171,205 1,020,970 | 1,192,185 | 1,732, 56¢ 261,554 Miscellaneous | 3,186,305 6,537 1,800,000 1,379,768 


peeces 


-H. 
COOH’ OS 


1 Deduct surplus, $95,837, 
2? Deduct surplus, $2 
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BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


Common Stock 


Hr 

I HH Company is the largest manufacturer of 
ewing silk thread in the United States. During 
62 years of continuous operations a profit has 
been shown in every year except one. 


No Funded Debt No Bank Loans 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Descriptive Booklet 


We have prepared a booklet describing the history and 


business of the Company. 


Copies will be furnished 


upon request. 





EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 


5 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK 


1411 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 





No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine 


This machine is espe- 





cially adapted for use in 
the finishing of cloth in 
bleacheries 


textile mills, 


and dye houses where 
straight seams are neces- 
sary. 

This machine will sew 
wet or dry, thick or thin 
built in 
various lengths for any 
width of cloth and can 


be moved about the fac- 


goods and _ is 






tory from place to place. 


The seam is sewed 












very near the edge and 
can easily be removed, 
leaving the edges all 


even. Write for our 





latest catalogue. 


- Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. 


76 Lafayette St. 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
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FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


Can be placed on wall or post. It has the self-contained P trap feature for trapping the 
waste water—no extra trap is necessary. This fountain is equipped with the patented 
Century Bubbler Head—easy to regulate—uses less water—nonsquirting and can be re- 
placed if necessary without injuring the bowl. 

Install one fountain near each group of workers. It will save many steps and much 
valuable time. The slant stream feature prevents lips from touching the bubbler head—it 
will provide fresh sanitary drinking water at all times. 

This fountain is our No. A-22, specially priced at $22.50 F. O. B. Belleville. Our 
catalogue gives complete specifications. Write for a free copy today. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, 
969 No. Illinois St., Belleville, Ill. 
























Inc. 


GINVENTIONS ia SIX 
DEVELOPED TRADE MARKS 
If you have an undeveloped invention designed for you for $5.00. Do net 
consult us. We will prepare practi send any money, just describe the 


dae also precure your type of trade mark you prefer. 


ae Z. H. POLACHEK, 76 Wall St., New York 


REG. PAT. ATTORNEY CONSULTING ENGINEER 









ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 








BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
moter 
















Size te suit your 
work 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 









WATSON E. COLEMAN f 


Registered Patent Lawyer 


We Specialize in | 
1 
644 G Street, Washington, D. C. | 


RAYON 
SHARES 


Circulars on Request 


A. B. TURNER 


Investment Securities PATENTS 
79 MILK STREET, BOSTON | Ola South Building Beston | 


Telephone Main 5784-5-6 | Patemts ami Patemi Cases - Trade Marks - Copyrights | 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


Opposite U. 8. Patent Office. 


Higt est 


references Best results. | 
p 


tness assured. 
Patents andPatentLaw. Trade-marks Registered | 





Televhone Main 3593 Patablished 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY | 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


which are busier now than at any 
In some 
f the plants the production is now 
ilmost at normal capacity, while in a 


ime for a number of years. 


ew cases it has been necessary to 
iperate part of the machinery at 
ight. One of the most recent to 
idopt an extra shift has been the 
Pemaquid, which is reported to be so 
well booked ahead that it was impos- 
sible to keep pace with the orders on 
i single shift. 


Gradual Advance in Prices 

Though there has not been out- 
standing advance in price of any of 
the issues, there has been noted a 
strengthening tone almost all along 
the line, and one of the most pleasing 
features has been the gains registered 
by some of the yarn producing plants. 
Persons wishing to purchase issues in 
New Bedford cotton manufacturing 
corporations now find themselves in 
the position of having to bid for 
stocks that until recently were offered 
somewhat liberally but have since 
been withdrawn from the market ow- 
ing to the improved conditions noted 
during the past few weeks. 

These conditions have tended to a 
less active market so far as actual 
transactions are concerned, though the 
trading has averaged up to that of the 
past few weeks. Manomet, which has 
probably had its ups and downs more 
than any other stock on the market, 
is once more in popular favor, and 
sales have been somewhat frequent at 
prices ranging all the way from 30 
to 34. The plant is reported to be 
busier than at any time for the past 
two years, and orders are such that 
extra machinery is being started all 
along the line. 


Nonquitt and Sharp Improve 
The demand for Nonquitt and 
Sharp has also shown an _ increase, 
with sales of both stocks at prices 
Non- 
quitt changed hands as high as 60, 
setting a high mark since the slump 
that followed the passing of the divi- 
dend on this stock. 


in advance of more recent sales. 


More shares are 
ivailable at 60, which registers an 
increase in the asking prices, the same 
heing true of the bid price of 571 
This is another yarn mill that is 
teadily picking up in production, and 
the plant is now reported operating 
etter than 50 per cent of normal, or 
t big improvement on the production 
tor the past two years. Sharp also 
as taken a good deal of new yarn 
usiness, and with part of the plant 
ow running nights, there are indica- 
ions that dividends at least on the 
referred issues might be forthcom- 
ng in the near future. 


‘rred sold at O5 and 66, with more 


Sharp pre- 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Directors of the Pilgrim Mills 
ive declared a dividend of $2. per 
are, payable September 30th, 1925, 

stockholders of record at the close 

business, September 26th, 1925. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


shares offered around these hgures. 
Sharp common is not so active, but is 
available around 43. 

Wamsutta, with its products per 
haps better known than some of the 
other mills, is coming in for a deal 
of out of town inquiry, and sales of 
the stock have been put through at 
g2 and 93. It is understood that this 
plant will have earned its dividends 
for the fiscal year when the annual 
balance sheet is presented, and as the 
total capitalization is $6,000,000, it 
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will be necessary to show a profit of 
at least $360,000 to cover the six per 
cent that has been paid to sharehold- 
ers. Potomska sold at 92 and is now 
held for 94, this being the highest 
price realized on this stock for some 
time. Quissett, another yarn issue, 
is closely held, and several inquiries 
for this stock failed to bring out any 
stock for sale. 

Dartmouth advanced a couple of 
points in selling for 152, while Grin- 
nell, bid at 10714 and held for 112%, 
also shows a slight gain. 


A washable white 
Nashawena 
sold for 110%, and is sought at 109%, 
while Neild changed hands at 225, and 
Gosnold common at 68, Gosnold pre- 
ferred selling at 73 and more stock 
sought at that price. Booth common, 
bid at 120, a gain of 2% points, failed 
to bring out any stock for sale 


Southern Stocks Rise 


GASTONTA, N. C. 
terest continues in 


em 


GILBRETH BROWN, INC., 


Considerable in- 
southern textile 
stocks and the weekly average of the 
25 leading stocks as released by R. S. 
Dickson & Co. shows a further rise 
of T2c per share ‘The average for 
last week is 114.76 as against 114.64 
for the previous week. By compari 
son of averages it is noted the present 
average is at the highest point since 
June 15 and $1.48 higher than the low 
average which was July 15 this year. 
Interest heretofore has been largely in 
the Piedmont section, but outside in 
quiries coming into the market have 
been gradually increasing for the last 
month and there is now little ‘dis 
tressed” stock hanging over the mar 
ket. Activity during the week was 
about evenly divided between North 
and South Carolina stocks. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Type on 
Federal Electric Siren 


Latest Prev 
Sales Sales 


American Woolen, pfd . 87% 89 $ 50 
Amoskeag, com. + ae 76 

Androscoggin . 125 132 

Appleton ..... 720 Wo 

Arlington ..... ; ria any 

ere 225 225%, 

sigelow rtford fi 13 104% 

mre . w-Hartford, pfd J . im Complete 

Booth ; 5 

Edwards ; 115 110 

Hamond, pfd 10.14 931 7EDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Everett " ri 8700 So. State St., Chicag », Il 

Farr Alpaca 181 182 oe as coe, Aes 
Great Falls 17 171% Send Type “A” FEDERAL SIREN, $37.50 
Hamilton Woolen SH 951, pleased with it I will return it prepaid ft redit 
Hlamilton Mfg 1s 4 7 

Hill, 1, 17% Company Name 

N. BE. Southern, pfd 2 5 

Ipswich, com o>, 1 Address 

Lawrence HH, ANI 

Ludlow Associates 142% 166 City 

Lyman ‘ ate 124% 122 . 

Massachusetts ae Mg ONY My Name 

Merrimack ...... : 981, 98 


: ; Position 
(Continued on page 150 












44. Washington St., Providence 


VV 


paint that is unusually well adapted 


for use on thre ceilings and walls o] textile mulls. 


4 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 52 
GARDCO PAINT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
53 West Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 

Warehouse Stocks: Chicago, Buffalo, Providence 





Gets 
Immediate 
Attention! 


The shrill piercing note of 
the Federal Electric Siren 
makes it the most modern, 
efficient signal for every fac- 
tory purpose. It penetrates 
every corner, through any 
amount of other noise, and 
get your men to work on 
time. 


Can be operated manually 
from your office or auto- 
matically from your clock. 
The Federal is always ready 
for service. Oijling at long 
intervals is the only attention 
it requires. Universal motor 
made in all voltages from 6 
to 250. 


30 days trial—money back 
guarantee. Be sure to give 
voltage desired. 


Mail Coupon Today 


complete, 
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PAULSON, LINKROUM&CO. 


GOTTON YARNS 


WeEavING AND KwnitTiING 
Sole Agents 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 


Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns 
6s to 24s 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
a PHARLOTTE, N.C. J; 


52 LEONARD ST., 


PHILADELPHIA 
_ PROVIDENCE 











Johnston Mills Co. 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Cotton Yarns 


The superior quality MERCERIZED YARNS 
of the SPINNERS PROCESSING CO., SPIN- 
DALE, N. C.—most modern of the country’s 
warp mercerizing plants—are a feature of this 
Institution’s service developed from years of 
experience in the production and distribution 
of Cotton Yarns. COMBED and KARDED 
numbers—from our established and controlled 
mills—of known adaptability to the better 
grade of knitted and woven fabrics, form a 
complete unit for solution of the problems of 


Yarn Consumers. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 
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Real Double Carded 
COTTON YARN 


Spun by 
THE MYRTLE MILLS, INC. 








At ovr Myrtle plant we run choice, white, long 
staple cotton through two complete sets of 
cards. This produces a yarn so smooth and 
clean that it is often judged to be a combed 
yarn. It is spun insizes ranging from 36s to 60s, 
single and ply, in right twist, suilable for 
knitting, weaving, merccrizing, and converting 
purposes; and in left twist, in sizes 20s to 50s, 
suitabl- for thread converting purposes. 



















Quotations and samples promptly submitted. 









H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 







Also exclusively representing 


_— 
GRAY MFG. CO. 

FLINT MANUF A’ TURINGCO. 
ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS. 


PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
ARROW MILLS, INC 
ARKRAY MILLS, I C. 

















KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


HIGH GRADE 
Lom ies Range: 14/1-24/1 


sas 4 ug 





What better criterion of a yarn’'s 
value than steadfast users! The 
great bulk of King Yarns users 
are not ‘“‘once-in-a-while’” custom- 
ers but have been steady followers 
of the King standard for years. 
Frankly, were looking for others 
to go down through the years with. 


REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFFICE. 


MILLS: BURLINGTON,N.C. [ 








COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. 0. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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. aoe Z - P ‘ =“ : . . 4 
Cotton Gains Mov ¢ Cienn: Yarn Denies Less Ac livity 
Less Ageressively (Corrected at close of business Sept. 30) Since Report 


Spot Cotton Sept. 30, 1925—23.30e.; Oct. 1, 1924 25.90¢e. 


Carded—( Average Quality) 








Complaint of Delayed Deliveries Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) Less Contracting Ahead—Steady 
Heard—Shutdowns Still in Evi- 4s to Ss 37% 20s 121, Call for October Shipments 
dence—Effect of Short Selling 10s ... aoe ees hs Continues 

: ; fu ; 12s 3914 26s | 5 

New Yorx.—Fffects of the crop re- ihe 1014, 30s J 1614 PHILADELPHIA.—Demand from all 
port have not worn off in the varn l6s .. +] 10s 58 trades has become less active since 
market and business is more or less Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes _ ; the government crop estimate of last 
estricted as a result. There still i “2 — oon a week was issued, There has been no 
res rictec as a resu t. 1ere st 1s 108-2 5. ae 308-2 18 1814, 2 K Wa ee e at 

a decided amount of uncertainty as 128-2 : 3914, 363-2 57 change in spinners’ quotations. While 

to the correctness of the report and 14s-2 - 10 = 40s-2 ; 57%4—58 manufacturers are not so anxious to 

belief in many quarters that the last 163-2 - —41% 40s-2 High breakage 60 —6l buy as they were two weeks ago, a 

7 ; z M()\e-9 49 —43%, 50s-2 og 10 : 1 : 3 ° , eas ite G 1 
announcement as to the size of the D4 ss 16 7 good request is still apparent anc 
. - ‘ . 248-6 40 a9 . ‘ 
crop is still an under-estimate, with a large sized sales are possible where 
s : : Single Warps AR Re ae ; 
the consequent effect that final figures a aie an ii 15 the seller will bargain with the cus 
may have upon the raw material and 1p. oa - —40% 26s 16 tomer. Large quantities of weaving 
upon yarn. 14s ....... +1 411144 30s . 17 40% and knitting yarns have been sold 
f l6s... } 41 144—42 10s oo lurine the ] “es cel 1a fall 
x . = = during the last few weeks and a ta 
Influence of Curtailment 20s : ia -— 436 Ae tiagarea 
Buy; 4 ; : Two-Ply Warps ing-off in activity was expected as on 
uying in large part has bee or “ET 4 a 
a SF BEF mae a va Rs-2 5) ae 245-2 17 several days dealers were receiving 

“urren requirements ‘olving ee ous 

: ' * , eee ee oe MOBS +s - —40 268-2 18 more inquiries than they could handle. 
rompt shipment. stances are re- Bx. ce Ais 308-2 9 5 \ : 

, p : 1] yen nst ances are Te oe ated om - a - a his week buvers have become more 
ortec ‘here buyers are » - Ree ox ead é, 2 Os-2 ordinary o os . : . 
ee eeee Ses ae eee a2 aa 5 (3-9 69 cautious and are less inclined to buy 
on quicker delivery than can be made. om ; 14 rT o far ahead at current prices, being 
s ; : 20s-5 Rod - sO Tar ahead % Ces, § 
Jelav > are » largely rae Pe eee, ° ° or o£ . 9" 9-1/ oaae ° er 
ry in shipment are due largely to 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 35-35%4c.; white, 37-37 Me. willing to stand aside and see it 
. the c Ve ‘ > 2 - i 2 . . > ~ . . . 
the shutdowns = have been In prog Hosiery Cones ern “3 i ‘a prices will be maintained. A similar 

"ess : are atfect < ¢ ee OS 2s (silver and Jaeger) » ’ 

erat ind = bey = ariel on , 108 »Q1 I4¢ ; F 14 15 trend is also reported among buyers 

g anv . ary ade Matar. 6,558 ISI, 24s : 

good many mi ls. The query is made haha 39. 968 A5 of combed and mercerized, for which 

ae een ees whether the cur- 14s : 891 30s tying in 5 16 demand appears quiet in comparison 

aaa tailment matter 1s being: exaggerated 168... 1) 30s extra quality ti 48 with that of two weeks ago. 

by the spinner for its effect upon the 18s , 1 10s O05 ¥ 

° IMe« a> ~ ar 

= market. An unequivocal answer can- i 04 - Lack of Spot Yarn 

not be made to this question for there ee x. It generally felt knitters who 
N may be instances where the operation Combed Peeler—(Ave~>~* Quality) started to buy in volume a month or 

of plants is greater than the propri- Warps, Skeins and Cones three weeks ago had placed a bulk of 

Re aaa . Ne.9 5G —h5S 50s-2 | } 
. etors thereof are willing to admit. For 208 ~ acai -: a oa yn : -: ra an their business at prices several cents 
. . : . : | : alae —f? 103-2 4 aan vo ie ; ; 

instance, in Alabama and Georgia a 368-2... "871468 73.2 1 00—1 02 under highest prices reached a week 

good many plants are unaffected by ‘one... 70 —72%4% 80s-2 117%4—1 20 ago; while weavers waited longer and 

the drought owing to their ability to Singles as a result were compelled to pay 

: 9c - 30s } } ; oy 

secure power from steam plants rather r a “ oy a ; : considerably higher prices than they 
: j s 8 ( 38s ’ if 7 
s than from those using water power. eae 19 =A 10s z 79 would have, had they started to buy 
le There is no doubt, however, that the ifa ... 50 Ry 50s we) S5 when hosiery and underwear mills 
rS drought is still unbroken and that in 20s 51 —52 60s 88 90 came into the market. This wave of 

bet ° ° ° . 9A ~ 5 "0c 9714 oo . 2 ° . 

1 the Piedmont section particularly spin 24s ee Oe a4 vn is on buving has given a number of sin- 
rs nine pl: are sti oe . =e .. a oe : - . rs enous siness se the 

— plants = still obliged : — Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) Hes enough busine to place them 

S. short time with little prospect of im- 28-2 72 74 50s-2 4 97 in an independent position for the 
'S provement for some time to come. 30s-2 74 76 60s-2 1 06—1! 10 balance of the year as those who were 
. ° . 2c.9 2 =)? a) a5 : : P 
1. There is no doubt that the dealer is BOS “So 84 (08-2 | 20-1 2 content to buy each week found it 
: . ° 10s-2 86 SS SOs-2 1 36 1 40 a . 
entirely honest in his statements to the-2 99 —99 impossible to secure spot yarn and 
the effect that he cannot secure the — as a result came into the market and 
—— varn any more rapidly than is being Peeler— (Super Quality) placed forward orders to assure them 
done. In view of the fact that stocks Single Cones of yarn during the balance of the 
—— in dealers’ hands are not liberal but Carded Combed Carded ; Combed vear. 
page egy el pelea Bi eee Oe: sce ae ee 51 53 Gs 17 19 59 61 p Gc: ; 

on ee ler hand are ee : Fre- 14s A 45 52 54 20s 50 59 60 65 ower Situation 

stricted is another factor which re- ; 421445 7 oe Qhe BE 58 ; 7 ‘ . ° . 

: ; ; 168 ... - 4372 —45 ney _— = yard = os sy The most important factor in the 

icts against free shipments. 18s .. -.' Ath a4 ob 10s 60 2 i2 iS ‘ dalle -ontinu be the 
; : nf 208 ........444%4—46 a PQs oa 42 98 entire situa ion continues to be the 

Prices \ ary W idely 948 .. + 16 $8 57 a9 60s -_— 92 —98 power condition among southern 

\s far as weaving varns are con- Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes spinners. In many sections mills are 
. . . 20s-2 63 65 105-2 75 80 | lt day 0 ; es . fas 

-erne are jc veneral concecc oUS-o we. tees . ~ ‘losed all dav Mondav and Tuesday, 

cerned, there 1 no general concession aaa) "65 —67 5Oe-2 Q= 90 ( ; u vy of 

in the matter of price. Spinners are ae ‘i 66 —68 60s-2 95 1 00 which gives them a three and a halt 
iolding very firmly to their quotations BEM oc ka ccchwsanccee =e T0s-2 1 05—1 15 day week, although allowing their 
is a rule and where the buyer is secur- 3°8-2 ..... amerisevhe Ske 80s-2 . 1 25—1 35 overhead to continue as high as be- 
ing bargains it is because of odd lots Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones fore. While light rains have fallen 
it dealers’ hands which the latter will oe Se Se : : in several sections it is reported in- 
| = . ae Peeler Sakelarides iS ' ; 
part with at a split commission. As Average Best Average Ren sufficient to remedy the drought an 
i matter of fact. the assertion is fre- 24s 76 77 Nominal eas Nominal as this is normallv a dry season it 1s 
quently made in selling markets that 30s a ~ Nominal Nominal problematical when it will be over- 
~ : : So) one : 36s 80 85 Nominal Nominal : ge d ia dle 
“A the great majority of sales by commis- 40s 84 90 Narainel ; Nominal come. Ms as cause a drastic cut 
‘ sion houses are at cut commissions. 45s 90 95 Nominal Nominal tailment in production and has _ re- 
A. \ figure of 41c, for an illustration, is 50s. 9 1 02—1 00 Nominal .: Nominal sulted in a quick and extensive de- 
5 ; Gilt 25-2, » ——| 05 - —] 10 Nomina] st Nominal ‘line tocks both here and at spin- 

secured from the mill and the dealer : ai cline in stocks both here a at Sj 

ee Oc aro chard bigisiae w algte 6 a due —_- — aieats Ks 2 00—2 70 


(Continued on page 125) is ners, stocks, in many instances, being 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Sept. 30 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Yarns of American cotton are slightly irregular 
in price. Larger demand continues. Freer buying in Egyptian 
yarns with spinners running more machinery and prices firmer. 


depleted that had been immovable for 
two years. It is expected this lack 
of stock yarn will be somewhat ad- 
justed when spinners are able to 
operate full time but this will not be 
possible in a short period even under 
normal conditions. 
Knitting Yarn Sales 

Trading in knitting yarns has been 
confined to small to medium sized 
quantities, as few are willing to con- 
tract far ahead at present asking 
prices. Demand has been largely for 
carded counts finer than 20s, both in 
ordinary and extra-quality, with sell- 
ing prices averaging slightly less than 
a week ago. Call for coarse counts 
has declined this week. Sales have 
been made on a basis of 38c for Ios 
average grades while 40c is asked 
for higher quality. A majority of 
orders this week will be used in light- 
weight underwear, 22s cones being 
reported more active than usual. No 
large sales of 30s extra-quality have 
been noted, small to medium sized 
lots selling at 47c with other spinners, 
many of whom are well sold ahead at 
prices lower than 45c, asking 48c to 
49c. Up-state knitters assert they 
have been offered this yarn consider- 
ably lower than these prices. 

Weavers Less Active 

Weaving qualities have been less 
active, with prices easier than a week 
ago. Of these yarns, 30s-2 warps are 
the strongest due to an absence of 
stock of this number. When a manu- 
facturer is compelled to secure yarn 
for October shipment or for prompt 
use he finds it necessary to pay higher 
prices than if he could wait until No- 
vember or December for shipments. 
Demand for weaving yarns is run- 
ning largely to two-ply as there is 
little activity in single. Sales of 
20s-2 warps were made this week at 
43'4c and 30s-2 at 49c to 50c, spin- 
ners’ quotations being a cent and a 
half to two cents higher. 


Combed Sales Reported 
Several 100,000 lb. lots of combed 
two-ply were sold this week for end 
of year shipments, 38s-2 being well 
taken by mercerizers. Demand has 
40s-2, 60s-2 
8os-2 with other numbers dis- 
ving little activity. 
e made at 60c, 


) tor 


been largely for 30s-2, 


Sales of 30s-2 
60s-2 at 88 to 
mercerizing, and 8os-2 at 
S115 to $1.18. Sales of 70s-2 were 
irted, for small lots, at $1.02™% in 
parison with 97'%c to $1.00 in 
Single combed knit- 
are slightly firmer due to large 
iction in stocks. 


vious sales. 


Buyers will now 
‘compelled to pay spinners’ prices. 
Hosiery mills are reluctant to pay 
cerizers current prices which have 
raised cents as 


several com- 





pared with a week ago and 
volume this week has declined, 
although prices continue steady. 


sales 


Yarn Trade Quieter 


Price Advances Check Carded 
Yarn Demand 
Boston.-— The moderate slump in 


prices of carded cotton yarns that 
followed publication of the gover 
ment cotton report last week has been 
largely recovered and this advance 
plus the extreme firmness of most 
spinners has tended to check business. 
Demand for combed and mercerizea 
yarns is also quieter than it was up 
to the close of last week, but this 
seems to be due more to the fact that 
most users have covered their most 
pressing needs than to the advance in 
prices. There was no general decline 
in prices of these yarns following the 
government report, and such moderate 
concessions as were temporarily avail- 
able on coarse count combed yarns 
have now been eliminated. Mercet- 
ized yarns continue relatively cheap as 
compared with gray yarns, but the 
price tendency is against buyers. 


The most notable feature of the 
market was one that was commented 
upon prior to the publication of the 
government cotton report last week, 
and that is the practical elimination of 
stock accumulations throughout the 
market. Voluntary curtailment ot 
production stimulated by the recent 
unprofitableness of prices, and en- 
forced curtailment due to the dry spell 
and lack of hydraulic and electric 
power in the South, have been the 
principal factors that have worked 
most parts of the market into the 
strongest stock position that has been 
enjoyed in nearly two years. On all 
but a few staple counts of medium and 
coarse count carded yarns spot sup- 
plies are either at a minimum or non- 
existent, and buyers who must have 
yarns for immediate use are obliged 
to pay the best price obtainable. 


Cotton Movement 
Wasnincton, D. C.—The 
movement from Aug. 1 to Sept. 25, 
as reported by the 


cotton 


Department of 
\griculture, was as follows: 


1925 1924 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts ... . 1,473,039 1,169,322 
Port stocks .. ay TU2.8906 TOG 224 
Interior receipts ........ 1,879,968 1,581,131 
Interior stocks 872,105 544,002 
Into sight ; 2,867,940 2,028,506 
Northern spinners’ tak 
ings Oe eS 141.813 201,649 
Southern spinners’ talk 
ings 7 ; $22,183 


World's visible supply of 


American cotton 2,551,676 1,688,116 
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|GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished 

SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 
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VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 








of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 














L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 
Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Colors 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Kaitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills— Vass Cotton Milis 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 













JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 






Philadelphia Boston 









GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


= 
Bankers Trust Building Philadelphia, Pa. z 
High Grade Warps i 

for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


‘cee teil & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


| YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 








Insulating Yarns a Specialty 














a 
. 
a | CATLIN & COMPANY, 
. ° } Inc. 
in Making Yarn | 
i ae | COTTON YARNS 
comparative ’ = to manufacture a fair grade } | 
of im If the raw material «| and the machines SOLE AGENTS FOR 
up-to-date even ri nary operatives can produce a yarn | 
that will find ae who will permit a low price to | LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY | 
atone tor a lack of real ouiliee. 
i i Seiir-sciabie k aasiabbiiiaie tas Wines Miceli | Al | TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
ecret ta rea lly A ae vat 2 in h ca ing opera tand other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
1\ who possess the Vv al th Willingness t | | 
pu { ul and min d into their work. \ NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
O peratives are of this type They are intel a | 
] nt. resp ble, ted ots 1)< 4 tha; . } } eee 
1 ty; and they are xpert craitsmen | ‘6 >» | 
| 
Ca Combed Cotton Yarns in all FIBER OR WA I ER? 
N 1 Descriptions | 
Ex : Se sea Islan ® r elers, Sakelarides, i, Textile materials take on moisture readily. Isn’t it, therefore, important to || 
‘ know the moisture content of deliveries so you may be assured of paying for 
the proper amount of fiber and not water? 


Quissett Mill-xes Bedford, Mass. | 4 





} Our laboratories make thousands of moisture tests every year. 
M. Bi ook, Treas. Thos. F. Glennon, Agent ij ; m Sacre =F 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
340 Hudson St., New York City 


Branches:—Paterson Philade!phia New Bedford 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


British 
Cottons 

MANCHESTER, Enc.—The August, 
1925, exports of cotton yarns and 
manufactures from the United King- 
dom amounted to £15,856,667 and the 
total of manufactured articles to 
£49,.482.942 compared with £16,507,- 
965 and £51.649.475 in July, and 
£16,890,384 and £53,134,632 in August, 
1924. Shipments of cotton piece 
goods in August totalled £11,892.791, 
representing 344,277,300 sq. yds. as 
compared with £12,709,640 and 370,- 
841.700 sq. yds. in July, and £13,288,- 
636 and 373,643,900 sq. yds. in 
August, 1924. The exports for the 8 
months ended August, 1925, were 
£103,893,076 and  2,999.231,500 sq. 
yds., the comparative figures for the 
same period of 1924 being £102,390,- 
064, and 2,981,417,500 sq. yds. 


Trade in 


Foreign 


During Aueust, 1925, the value of 
cotton varns sent abroad was £2,354,- 
o88 and the weight 15,037,900 Ib., 
whereas in July the figures were 
£2,205.995 and 14,044,700 lb., and in 
August, 1924, £1,999,.904 and 11,851,- 
900 lb. for the 8& months’ ended 
August, 1025, the exports were £21,- 
023,017 and 125,898,100 Ib. against 
comparative figures of £18,910,178 
and 112.002.500 lb. for the same 
period of 1924. 


Lancashire Cotton Mill Divi- 
dends 

MANCHESTER, ENG. — For the 
quarter ended August, 10 Lancashire 
cotton sninning companies, with a 
total paid-up ordinary share capital of 
£1,312,500 and 1.080.318 spindles paid 
an average dividend at the rate of 
10.23% per annum, absorbing £21.000, 
the same as for the previous three 
months, compared with 9.46 in 
February. 6.19 in November, and 5.03 
in August. 1924. 

An average of 2.50% was dis- 
tributed. by 7 firms for the six months 
ended August, requiring £16,875 
against 2.26 and 1.55 for the two 
previous half-vears. The total paid-up 
ordinary share capital of these 7 com- 
panies is £1,290.000 and the total 
spindleage 784.256. 


Cotton Accumulating in Ala- 
bama Storehouses 

GapspFn, ALA.—Cotton warehouses 
in this section are packed with cotton 
and unless there is quick relief there 
will be no place left for storage. The 
North Alabama Warehouse and Stor- 
age Company is completing a new 
warehouse at Attalla which can take 
care of 14,000 bales and will soon be 
full at the rate cotton is coming in. 
The gins are running night and day 
and cannot keep up with the pickers. 
The fields are white and all the cotton 

| be out within a short time. 


Tariff Campaign in Canada 
Toronto, CANADA.—By a series of 

four posters the La France Textiles, 

Ltd., Woodstock, Ontario, is endeav- 


oring to educate the Canadian con- 
sumer as to the importance of the 
tariff for the prosperity of Canada. 
Each consists of a short statement 
giving one phase of the many sided 
question with an appropriate illus- 
tration. The first points out the im- 
portance of protection as providing 
a market for Canadian products; the 
second deals with power develop- 
ments which need industry for cus- 
tomers and the third is an appeal 
to support the Canadian industry 
which can give workmen a decent 
standard of living. La France Tex- 
tiles, Ltd., are a branch of the La 
France Textiles Co., Frankford, Pa. 
and manufactures tapestry, velour, 
brocade, etc., for the Canadian mar- 
ket. Like other textile manufac- 
turers they have suffered from the 
inadequate protection atforded by the 
present Canadian tariff. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 121) 
in order to effect a sale will name a 
price of 4oc. This means cutting com- 
missions in half and if the order is 
not covered with the mill immediately 
the dealer runs the risk of losing even 
this split commission, if nothing more. 
Certain prices have been reported of 
late which would indicate that a con- 
siderable number of orders placed 
some time ago for specific mill spin 
ning have not yet been covered and 
the offers are presented to the spinner 
in the hope of securing the yarn with 
which to fill the order. As an illus- 
tration of this condition, it is known 
that orders were placed some time ago 
on 20s-2 warps ranging from 39c with 
a possibility of 38'4c as a minimum. 
Offers have been made to spinners 
during the last week of 44c on this 
count and it is the belief in the trade 
that these offers were for the purpose 
of securing yarn on these unfilled or- 
ders. More or less the same condition 
is true of 30s-2 warps where a range 
of 49 to 50c is regarded as the mar- 
ket although buyers will not pay either 
of these figures. As another illustra- 
tion of the variation of prices it is re- 
ported that a sale of 26s-2 warps was 
made this week at 50c. Of course this 
figure is decidedly above the market 
but it is said that the buyer was in 
dire need of the yarn and was willing 
to pay almost any price for it. 


Knitting Yarns Weaker 


Knitting yarns are cheap compared 
with weaving varieties. There has 
been freer business on this quality of 
yarn, but it is reported that direct 
sellers have made rather low prices, 
as compared with the figures that 
would be accepted by the spinner. For 
instance, 41c is heard on 20s cones 
and while the market on 30s tying in 
yarn is quoted at 45 to 46c knitters are 
said to have negotiated sales decidedly 
below this figure out of stock. While 
the knitter has bought a considerable 
quantity of yarn which should carry 














































Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Service: Nearly one million 
pounds of cotton yarns 
weekly, from our own mills— 
a complete range of numbers, 
both carded and combed— 
sales offices in all important 
textile centers, and a com- 


prehensive study of our cus- 
tomers requirements, over 


many years—have made 
Cannon Mills Service unique 
in the trade. 


“QUALITY ALWAYS” 


CANNON MILLS 


INC, 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 









“From the Cottou to the 


saeemerend YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


( seneral Offic Cs 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 
R. D. McDONALD 
924 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAROLD W. O”’LEARY COMPANY 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
G. C. ELLIS 


Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont. 
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SELLING 
AGENTS 


MERCERIZE 


ee 
aa R. MONTGOMERY CO. W!N2S0R Locks, conn. | 
- | 
bea NOVELTY YARNS eves Puavezsast COTTON WARPS Sri2t™ats at | 


Weol, Worsted, Mohair and _ Silk. 


October 5. 1925 


TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


| 
of Every Description | 
N. B. KNEASS BROOKS inc" puicabevria 





CLARENCE L. MEYER 
YARNS 


2d and Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
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Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS > = | 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


in Spools and Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


| 












| MONUMENT MILLS. Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS i Woolen ga WE SELL 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington 


a a 
THE UNIVERSAL MERCERIZING CoO. | 


INCORPORATED 
SKEIN YARN MERCERIZING 


164 LIBERTY AVE. Phone: | 
——————————————————————————————___Eeooeae00 





erty = ‘a Ca gaan gp Ne ~. a ay Cpe ae Ss 


WHITE and COLORED 









a Specialty DIRECT 
















Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


Bis Pawtucket, R. IL. 
















NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 





UNION 6001 





| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


him for some time, yet it is the con- 
sensus of belief that he must come in- 
to the market for considerably more 
to meet his requirements for the full 
season. As usual the knitting buyer 
to the levels which he 
should pay which are below anything 
that the spinner will consider. He has 
been able to pick up a good many lots 
of yarn under what is regarded as the 
market price but how long this will 
be possible remains to be seen. 


has ideas as 





Frenchmen Visit Philadelphia 
Mills 


Charles Andre, a well-known textile 
manufacturer of Masevaux, Alsace, 
France, has been visiting prominent 
textile centers in this country accom- 
panied by his son, Jacques, and spent 
several days last week studying 
several textile plants in Philadelphia. 
‘They also inspected the Philadelphia 
Textile School, because he said, this 
city’s fame as a textile center and as 
the home of this important school for 
textile instruction, was well known in 
France. While visiting in Philadel- 
phia, where they were guests of the 
Chamber of Commerce, M. Andre met 
a number of manufacturers and tex- 
tile machinery builders. 

The y France of 
\lsace-Lorraine through the World 
War has 
Irench textile industry that 
production methods and 


With this 


acquisition by 


created a situation in the 


demands 


hetter more 


foreign markets. 


acquisi 


tion, M. Andre stated, France doubled 
ts looms. There were 45,000 in 
Isace alone, making cotton and 


woolen piece goods. For these rea- 
sons he said, “we are in Philadelphia 
here we expect to get many ideas 
which will help us increase our pro- 
According to M. 


France is selling few textile 


ductive capacity.” 
\ndre, 
materials to Germany, as they could 
not afford to buy from France under 
present conditions. 


Lancaster Cotton Mills Wins 
Decision on Tax Deduction 

LANCASTER, S. C.—The case of the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills against the 
South Carolina tax commission has 
been decided by the State supreme 
court in favor of the cotton mills. 

The decision of the court says, 
“The State tax commission will there- 
fore make its books and rules and 
regulations conform to the Federal 
statute and the Federal rules and 
regulations promulgated in pursuance 
of the statute.” 





The case involved crediting by the 
‘otton mill company against its in- 
come tax return for its fiscal year 
‘nding June 30, 1921, half of its 1921 
which were incurred in the 
irst six months of the year 1921. 
The petitioning company claimed that 
his was in accordance with the Fed- 
‘ral income tax act, on which the 
South Carolina income tax: law was 
vased, though the South Carolina tax 
‘ommission had made a ruling to the 
ontrary. 


osses, 


Waste Demand Continues 
Recent Crop Report Checked Ex- 
pansion Slightly 
Boston.— Improvement noticeable 
in the cotton waste market the last 
week or two received a sudden check 
on the publication of the government 
report showing a prospective yield of 
something slightly under 
bales. Cotton declined immediately 
but on the decline there was substan- 


T 4,00 10,000 


tial mill buying, there being just as 
much skepticism regarding the latest 
prediction on crop conditions as was 
manifested on previous 
The waste market however became 
suddenly cautious and is not likely to 


occasions. 


recover its equilibrium right away. 
It cannot be said that prices were 
affected to any considerable extent 


though the percentage stocks softened 
slightly. While the market has lost a 
little of its growing momentum the 
set-back is likely to be 
only. 


temporary 
Inquiries in larger numbers are 
coming in and business still continues 
better. 

changed, 


The percentage bases are un 
with 


choice comber 90%. 
choice strips 85% and other grades of 


strips running down to as low as 78¢ 
Threads are firm. Bedding 


stocks are not particularly active. 


very 


It looks as though the month of 


September might mark the 

point in the long period of depre 
that has sorely taxed the patience 
well as the financial resources of 
large number of traders in this busi 
ness. Buying has been in mucl 


larger volume and in some parts o 
the market complaint is heard regard 
ing the small 
terial arriving 
South is. still 
curtailment 
business is slowly vetting better 


amount ot new ma 
from the mills lhe 
following a poliev of 
while here in the North 
| elped 
along by the interest shown in fabrics 
containing percentages of rayon. 
Prices are firm with 
dency. 


a rising ten- 
Consumers are becoming con 
vinced that waste prices even at their 
advance from the abnormally low 
level upon which they were stagnant 
over a long period are not even now 
out of line with cotton or with com- 
modities in general. The demand 
which has appeared almost over night 
did not run into any large accumula- 
tion of materials and this has been a 
factor in assisting the upward turn in 
prices. The foreign markets are all 
too high for any sizable imports of 


good materials. Imports for July 
into Boston totalled 289,000 pounds 
only. 
Current Quotations 

Peele? COMBSP .icscccccacces 21144,—22¢ 
Pee Bete” seaccevavevsees 21 —21%e 
Egyptian comber ..........«. 2014—21c. 
Choice willowed fly........... 12 13¢. 
Choice willowed picker....... 81 De. 
BOM, Mt voseivesaccuneyae 214144—25l4e 
Linters (mill run) eaiaa ee aece 6 Te 
BPOOITS (GINGIC) ..s.secscccas 36 16'M¢ 
Fine white COP ccccecrcccesces 17 —17kc 


Lansdale, Pa. 
dale Silk 


hosiery 


It is reported the Lans- 
Hosiery Co., full-fashioned 
manufacturers, is running 12 
night as well as their 24 
machines during the day, giving them 
production equal to 36 machines. 


machines at 
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J. BJAMIESON COMPANY 





Telephone 
For uniformly satisfactory 


Weaving—-COTTON YARNS —Kknitting 


Sold by 
‘‘Industrial’’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Write 





O. S. HAWES @© BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
GOTTON. YARNS: Ane nese 


AND NUMBERS 














| 
COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





a 


Reom $22, Webster Bldg. 





327 Se. La Salle St., Chicage 








ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 














THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
COTTON National City Building, 


17 East 42nd Street, 
YARNS 






New York. 
Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO.; 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R, I. 
PHELADELPHIA NEW YORK 














OHICAGO 






















7 Y ’ ~ Ty 7 s% ry 7 ‘ 7 
EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
. Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 

Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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Machines with Split Yarn Racks 


for Bleaching and Dyeing 





| 
| 


Werented Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors—Also Glazed Yarns 





Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of =| 
| 


“Sewing and Stitching Threads for All Industries” 
WORCESTER, MASS. Patented 


With each rack there are two sets of bottom rails. While 
one set of bottom rails is in the machine, the other set may 
be loaded or unloaded. 








It is not necessary to handle the skeins until they have 
drained. 


With the quick loading and unloading, much time is gained. 











Patentees and sole manufacturers, 
HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY. | 


Groveville, New Jersey. 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





The Halliwell Company 
RHODE ISLAND 






PAWTUCKET, 





Ompany 
FLORENCE, N. J. 
OFFERS TO 


Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers CONING TUBING 
ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 86-88 N.Y. COPPING DYEING 
Prompt Deliveries—All Colors Worth St. IS City Yarns for Knitting and 
Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads Weaving 






STEVENS 
YARN CO, Inc. 








WINDING 
















COTTON YARNS 


Beck Rayon Co. 


198-200 Greene St., New York City. 


LILY MIND & & Pow ER CO. 
Syees Rev. Thread 268 to 






WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS ann NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


Combed & Carded 208 to 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 508 to 608 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 268 to 30s 


STARK THREAD MILLS 
s 





CHAPMAN ELECTRIC 
NEUTRALIZERS 


| MASON COTTON MILLS 
| 
< 





Selling Agents for 


Carded 24 Remove Static Electricity 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. from all Fabrics 
Carded 208 


Factory, Portland, Me. 
M. S. PENNELL 
General Sales Agent | 


127 Federal St. | 
Boston, Mass. 


| 
| GEORGIA MEG. CO. 
| Carded %4s te 800 


ROVALEL COTTON MILLS 
L Carded 208 


Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING 00. Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 






BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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| COTTON MARKETS 





Cotton Lower Under 
Larger Crop F igures 


Heavy New Crop Movement 
Expected to Weigh Down 
Market During October 
The selling movement which was 
responsible for the big break of Bu- 
reau Day, continued, ‘although in dim- 
inishing volume as prices worked be- 
low the 23'2c 

tracts and 


2c level for December con- 
22'4c for January. Much 
of the pressure probably represented 
the liquidation of the speculative long 
interest which had accumulated in the 
market here on the reduced crop ideas 
of mid-September. It may be recalled 
that on Sept. 17 December contracts 
had sold at 25.12 in the local market 
when the trade seemed to be looking 
for crop estimates of about 13% mil- 
lion bales. The long interest was re- 
duced somewhat before the Govern- 
ment report was published on Sept. 
23, but a good 
were 


many long contracts 
carried over the break of Bureau 
Day and have been since liquidated on 
the very moderate rallies. In addition 
to this there has been a good deal of 
hedge selling and probably some 
speculative pressure in anticipation of 
a further increase in crop estimates 
covering the end-Sept. or Oct. 1 in- 
dication. 

The bearish effect of the increase in 
crop ideas, naturally, has been inten- 
sified by the rapidity with which new 
crop cotton is becoming available 
the South. There are some traders 
who anticipate that the ginnings re- 
ported to Oct. 1 will exceed 6,750,000 
bales and who feel that such a ginning 
will be difficult to reconcile with crop 


‘Gee Statiatical tue 
(Fluctuations of Futures. N. Y.) 





Closed For Week Closed 

Sept.24 High Low Sept 30 Chere 
Oct. ... 23.4 23.04 3.05 —.32 
Nov. oF 2% 53°10 —.43 
Dee, —, 7 
Jan, —.(8 
ao —-70 
March —.A7 
April —.7 
May —.7 
June —.73 
July —.84 





Spot Fluctuations for Week 












(Middling) 

N York N Orleans L’pool 
Fri., Sept. 23 90e. 23 2c, 12.91d. 
Sat., Sept. 23 Me. 12.974. 
Mon., Sept. - 23 Te. 13.004. 
Tues., Sept. 29.. . 12.674. 
Wed.. Sept. 30.. 23.3 ec. 12.724. 
teers, Oat. 1... 23.55e. 12.624. 





Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stecks 

Prices This Last 

Sept 30 Week Year 
EEE. “a vksicexn de 23.00 274.281 222.566 
New Orieans.......:. 59 60 303.321 132.886 
Ec ouaaewee sass 35,345 11,756 
EIN, is nck geen 165,605 45,958 
Charleston 51517 323,974 
WUMMINIGCOR: 600 cco0 5.911 3.649 
ES oa wk a iin ote Oil 32.926 18.779 
SNOUO ise sc6es 500 840 1,%75 
Augusta 80.921 25.289 

i ee 76.754 32.22 
SE eee 991 1.479 
Eiovnston ..8é/s4.. +. 892.8418 260.405 
Eattee MOCK... ..055.5 28,259 17,303 








estimates of less than 14 million bales. 
They also that this is a 
amount of cotton for the market to 
absorb or carry at the present level 
of prices, and there has probably been 
some selling on a belief that the move 
ment would weigh more heavily 
against prices after the filling of Sep 
tember commitments. The latter were 
obviously heavy as reflected by the ex 
port movement, but 
ports reaching 


feel large 


according to re 
during the past 
week, ocean freight engagements for 
October shipments from Gulf 


here 


ports 


are considerably smaller than they 
were last year. Meanwhile little is 
heard of any intention to thhold 


cotton from market in the South, un 
less it is in the case of staples. The 
most impression in the New 
York trade, apparently, is that there 
will be no important holding of the 
shorter staples from market above the 
2o0c level, and that the maintenance of 
present prices during the period of 
increasing available supplies must de 
pend upon either an unusually rapid 
trade absorption or speculative sup 
port. The latter might become an aid 
m carrying a temporary 
supply forward, if it 
sufficiently to 
months against stocks of spot 
at a premium over carrving 
but up to the close of this week, at 
least, near months were commanding 
a premium and it seemed 
whether trade demand would 
sufficient to sustain the 23'%c 
for December. 

The following table shows Wednes 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


general 


surplus of 
should broaden 
absorb ‘sales of late 
cotton 


charges 


question 
prove 


level 


Market vear Sal 
Galveston ...... 24.90 8.9 
New Orleans 24.9 54.é 
Mobile °4 ° 


Savannah 





Norfolk ove 

New York...... 5 

Augusta ...... 24.75 2,505 

Memphis 24.07 17,4 

St Louis 2 24.0 

Houston . ase sue $5 24.75 6,543 

Dallas ... - 23.35 —45 24.10 59,625 
The following differences on and 


off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- = Aver- 





Dallas phis gomery gusta ace 

USP er .90F 1.00t 88t 1.00t mT 
Gite Mites vasnwows ht) = 75%). 63t Cw 75 72 
Mss auiaskees OF =. 50t 38t Ot 48t 
Se .38t 25t 25+ 25+ 28+ 
Gtr Misecendeces .60* 50° 63° 56° AQ* 
BU cccacesseee's 125° 1.00° 140° 1.50° 1.38° 
te Se civcens 2.25° 200° 240° 2.50° 2 42° 
G. O&O 3 50° 3.00° 3 40° 3.50° 3 52° 

YELLOW TINGED 
LS ene ww Oe Ome 
| SPARES 75° .75° 75° 75° 68* 
1; aes 1.25° 1.00° 1.50° 1.50° 1.46° 
Se ae 2.50° 1.50° 250° 250° 2.34° 
Rete cskesdees 3.00° 2.00° 3.50° 3.75° 3.28° 
YELLOW STAINED 

1.50° 1.50% 1.50%  .80° 

175% 200° 200° 1.30° 

2.00° 2.75° 3.00° 1.98° 

BLUE STAINED 

eee 1.75° 2.50° 1.25° 1.38° 1.54° 
MT hs 4055480. 2.00° 3.75° 1.75° 1.80° 1.93° 
asa ls scakees 2.75° 300° 2.50° 250° 271° 
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SPINNERS AND 
PROCESSORS 


Spec ‘ializing in High Quality 
Two Ply ( S liiad Peeler 
Mercerized Yarns 


Philadelphia Office: 
300 Chestnut St. 


Chicago Office: 


166 West Blvd. 


Jackson 
READING, PA. 


J. Blackwood Cameron, 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Oo. S. Hawes & Bro., ¢ 


38 Rock Street. 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. i I 


Amer. Casualty Bldg. 


c 


mn hae ran 4 ot) me a ih nl 


lt 
Measures 
Wasted 


Time! 


—not of oper- 
atives only, 
but of textile 
machinery 



















oate_6. /. 1/9 — 

POAM 
PM, 

OPERATOR Lathe 


CHART PUT ON_ 


MACH. NO. Poe 





BRAMCO(1920) LIMITED 
COVENTRY 


Tweive 





KOUR 


in England 


feavy marks s « when machinery was pro 


fnucing; blank spaces show idle machinery. 





Think of being able to merely “clamp 
on” a SERVIS RECORDER to a loom, 
tenter frame, drawing frame (knitting 
slubber machine), etc., and get a com 
plete report of just when that expensive . ; 
machinery was busy, and when it was No mistakes 
idle! chinery has 


Here’s a “stop-watch” that you can 
bolt or clamp right on to any machine 
in your plant and leave it. Then the 
next day, merely take out the chart. 


here. Your own ma 
written its own report. 


Thousands in use. 
description. 


CO., Cleveland, 0., U. S. A. 


You don’t have to hold a stop-watch 
to find out. 


The SERVICE RECORDER 


Send for complete 
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Ti NG Groves | 
(Sy Crawford ~~ SASSER CRAWFORD STOP MOTION 
Md AUN 


Where do hosiery knitting machine casualties originate? 


it out and only too often the knots get the verdict 








waste — a better knitted fabric and greater production. 


this Crawford Stop Motion guarding your hosiery yarns 
full details. 





K AY AS) 





tor 


i | 

KC) = \ Hosiery 
FT) \ yr 

N ON KN Knitters 





Stop Motion 














NEW BRUNSWICK’‘N‘J 





; 
} 





Established 1870 


| CHARLES COOPER’S 
| Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St. Albany, N. Y. 






Knitting Machinery 





Spring and Latch Needle 





SOME CRANE FEATURES 





KNITTING MACHINERY 


STANDARD FOR 


PLAIN RIBBED, CIRCULAR 
AND FLAT UNDERWEAR 
SHIRT CUFFS 
DRAWER BOTTOMS 























TAKE-UP 







fabrics. 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Balmoral Collarette Machines 





astrachan feeds are superier te any on the market. 








measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 





Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 





athletic goods. 
These machines are second to none on the market. 
The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 








Machines 





SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 










Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 


Agents—Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. 
Sole Agents for China—Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 
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Hosiery secon ds “back-numbered” 


nine times out of ten at the needles. Here knots and needles have 


Little wonder the recently developed Crawford Stop~ Motion for 
Hosiery Knitters is meeting with such popularity among knitters. 
It is directly responsible for a material saving in seconds — less 


long time to perfect the latest Crawford product and it reflects it. 
The Crawford protects every yarn — plaiting yarns included. 


Seconds won't cut a figure — they'll be just * back numbers ™ with 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO 









Incorporated 1890 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 


Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. 


and 32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making 
fine Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 
Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” te 20” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of eylinders. Also built ia 
sizes from 244” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great variety ef 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 75%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 


The fabrics frem this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals and 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 
CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Bureau Report Confuses 


Basis Cotton Easier But Better 
Grades are Firm 
MempuHIs, TENN., Sept. 28—The 








cotton market here was thrown into 
confusion by the Government report 
Tuesday, and as a consequence is less 
active, although demand from all 
sources and for all kinds of cotton 
continues good. Even those who had 
never given up belief in a 14,000,000- 
bale crop, felt that a reduction for the 
reporting period in the Government 
estimate was warranted by the facts, 
and were thrown into disorder by the 
report. 


Basis appears to be easier but it all 
depends upon the kind of cotton 
wanted. Recent unfavorable weather 
has aroused fears of high grade 
scarcity, especially in lengths above an 
inch. This is reflected in greater 
eagerness to buy the better grades, and 
comparative indifference to grades 
under middling. Liverpool bidding is 
still under the market. While the bid 
ding basis seems to be from 50 to 75 
points under what it was before the 
Government report owners are holding 

ither firmly with sales showing a 

onsiderable falling off while receipts 

‘ heavy and stocks increasing. 





Keceipts, net, during the week were 


—— ——— Lc LL OS 


30,606 bales against only 5,658 bales 
ast year, while stocks have mounted 
63,393 bales, of which, it is esti- 


ited, 36,000 bales are unsold, an in- 











rease ot 15,000 bales on the week 

\lany shippers insist that a lower first 
) 1 : 1 

St basis 1s necessary, Claiming that 
ountry ideas as to basis are prohibi 

ve and restricting business. Ship- 
pers are offering less protest against 
the staple basis than against the asked 
basis on short cotton. 

Sales were reported dur ing the week 
it the following prices: grade strict 
middling, one inch at 241% to 25c., 
11/16 at 25 to 20c., 14% at 271% to 
2714c., 13/16 at 30% to 3Ic., and 14 
it 34c. Much of the cotton coming 
in now has lost its “bloom,” this no 

Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 
Saturday Saturday 
Sept. 26 Sept. 19 
10 Markets Average.. 23.46 23.98 
POOUNONES i cidcaanesias 23.50 23.75 
Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at 
Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 

Ly PEPE at cds e006 we wears 28 @29c. 
I ee ee ‘ORS 2914 @2 4c 

TN ca bk a KU Rae Sie ee 0% 32. @34e 

m = 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis Total..... 14,000 18,675 9 14,350 
Fr. O. B. Ineluded.. 9.550 12.650 11.675 
0 Markets....... 227,859 281,522 193,683 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For’ Last Year 
week year before 
Gross Receipts ...... 49.439 12.572 13,998 
Net Receipts ........ 380,606 5,628 3,411 
lotals since Aug. 1, 

BOE kan cksansesecescs Coe Seek =ORS 
Shipments seovovsce seeee S007 12086 
otal since Aug. 1... 71,152 49,689 54,683 
fotal Stock ain haa 49, 337 
Increase for week.... 1,949 

— Unsold Stock in hands 


of Memphis factors. 36,000 3,500 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


doubt being a result of recent raintall 
but there has not yet been sufficient 
weathering to show distinct grays 
Heretofore grades have been beauti 
ful, but if rainy weather continues 
with so much open cotton in the fields, 
an adequate supply of high grade cot 
ton may be hard to find. The fall ot 
1919 is an example of what might 
happen to the crop. his crop, 
the standpoint of the percentage re 
maining to be picked is now about 
where the crop of 1919 was when the 
rains started during the second week 
in October. Frequent rains during 
the week over the western and central 
belt have interfered with picking, 
lowered the grade somewhat and are 
not likely to add anything to the crop. 
Dry weather is needed but the official | 
forecast for the week is far from re- , 
assuring. 


Domestic Staples Firm 





Considerable Price Fixing—Lower 
Prices Help Egyptian Sales 
Boston, sept. 30. \verage prices 

of domestic premium and extra staple 

cottons are just about where they 
were soon after publication of the 

(;overnment crop report last week 

the net decline is just about equal 

the decline in futures, althoug!] 
shorter premium cottons 


middling and lowe1 1 ide the ter 


ency of basis has beet e bt 
favor with occasional opportunitie 

get concessions or 25 to oO 

lat inch to full 1 1/16 cottons 
have had basis shaved about 50 points 
but the tendency on “A lation 
and longer st ¢ et vain 
buvers and t] ere are tew otlterings of 
anything longer than ‘Association 
8s.” While it seems certain that the 
proportion of cottons shorter than full 


1'4 inch in the present crop will be 
relatively larger than that from last 
season’s crop it is also reasonably cer- 
tain that there will be a larger de- 
mand for such cottons than there was 
last year; this is already reflected in 
the asking prices of certain shippers 
who want 50 to 75 points more than 
competitors and who are apparently 
temporarily short of the market. 
Egyptian Sell Better 

Egyptian Sak. shows a decline of 
about 275 points for the week and 
Uppers about 125 points and the de- 
cline has stimulated better demand 
particularly from foreign spinners. 
On the basis of October-December 
futures Uppers can now be purchased 
on about a parity with similar grades 
and lengths of domestic staples, the 
difference in tare being considered. 
The scarcity of the longer domestic 
staples is forcing fine count spinners 
to turn to Sak. despite the compara 
tively high price of the la 
thing excepting Pima; best types of 
Sak. can be bought around 54c for 
November-December delivery, and 
No. 2 Pimas will cost 54 to 55c¢ landed 
New England points. 

Current Prices 
Average prices for Oct.-Nov. ship- 
(Continued on page 149) 
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mills 


PINNING which produce a 


uniform even yarn for mercerizing — 


is one reason for Standard Mercerized 


yarn quality and knitting economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL, 


Standard 


Mercerized Yarn 


“When You Own Cotton 


Is a comn 


in the ownership of cotton 
l it can be shifted 


is generally sound business policy 


ind manufacturers avoid the specu 
lative risk of ownership by “hedging.” They buy futures 
against sales which they have made of cotton or goods 
and for which they do not then hold the actual cotton 
Or they may sell futures against cotton or goods on 
hand which await a satisfactory market. 
Selecting a market in which to hedge 
Important 


is extremely 


Houston and Galveston are the markets in which the 
Chicago contract is consummated by delivery. These 
two ports were chosen because together they constitute 
the largest spot cotton market in the world. Deliveries 

ade there without extra freight and handling 
Stocks always on hand are sufficient to protect 
interests of buyer and seller. 

Deliverv at Houston or Galveston makes the Chicago 


17 


ontract especially attractive. is an excellent hedging 
write the Registrar, 
Literature o > world 


request. 


erain 


CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


: Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. We WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc.| 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 








FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED WOOLEN 


MERINO AND SPUN SILKE 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


BOSTON 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 


representing 
ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS & CO., LTD. BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
Fine Botany Yarns in White, Mixtures, Marls and D. & T. Cashmere, 
Camels Hair, Alpaca Yarns. 


10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y 
Manufacturers of WORSTEI) YARNS 


‘Bradford Svsrem) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White. 


Viixes 


Colors, Oxfords, Heather ane bones 

















Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


Passaic, N. J. 


Incorporated 1904 


FINE 
WOOLEN 
AND 
MERINO 
YARNS 


G F. Tanke i. Co. 


308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 





Worsted—Mohair—Merino— Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. om St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Star Worsted Company 


YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


MASS, 


LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather ¢ Specialty Mixtures and Deceraties Yarns |! 








————E 


Twines 


York 
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WORSTED YARN MARKET 


Better Knitting 
Interest Noted 


Sweater and Bathing-Suit Mills 
Buying More Actively—Weav- 
ers Display Small Demand 
PHILADELPHIA.—While reports do 

not indicate any decided change in 

the market, regarding 
spindle activity and stocks in spin- 
ners’ hands, point to a turn for the 
better, which has been in evidence 
for the last two months. A part of 
this improvement has been due to 
larger rate at which manutacturers 
are taking deliveries on old contracts, 


statistics, 


as current business, except for that 
in outerwear varns. has been of small 
proportions this week. Little activity 
in weaving qualities has been noted 
and dealers report few important 
sales. Spinners of mixtures for 
men’s wear are well engaged, in 
most instances, delivering fair sized 
amounts each week on old contracts. 
\ better feeling in outerwear yarns 
is apparent and besides a continued 
good request for jersey cloth qualities, 
there is more interest from sweater 
and bathing suit manufacturers. 
Prices noted in sales and spinners’ 
quotations are unchanged. 


Men’s Wear Mixtures 


Men’s wear mills are well engaged 
and while business received to date 
represents a distinct improvement 
over that of last year manufacturers 
state this is represented by a large 
number of small goods orders rather 
than large ones for their new lines. 
‘They assert a large number of sample 
orders for goods have been placed 
with them and believe this indicates 
a larger volume of business later in 
the year if orders are placed for even 
a portion of the samples which have 
already been sold. This trade is fol- 
lowing the same policy in_ placing 
varn contracts, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, where manufacturers are 
willing to buy when advantageous 
terms are possible from spinners, 
ven though they have not received 
goods orders to take this varn. <A 
najority, however, are placing small 
to medium sized yarn orders from 
time to time as they receive new 
goods business. Dealers expect a 
larger volume of varn business dur 
ng balance of the year from this 
trade on reports of sales of new 


rods, 


Spinners’ Margin Small 


Spinners are quoting 2-40s, half 
lood, Bradtord spun mixtures at 
42.35 to $2.40 and French spun at 
$2.50 to $2.55. These qualities are 
tronger than gray yarn prices where 
pinners are in greater need of 
irders. Although a number were 
hoping wool prices would react to 
ermit spinners to sell yarns on 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Sept. 30 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—Output of crossbred tops and yarns is increasing. 


Most qualities are halfpenny dearer. Spinners require longer 
delivery dates. Sixtyfours tops are firm at 49d.; 56s at 32d.; 
46s carded at 22d.; 2-48s botany yarn at 5s. 6d. 





present quotation list, allowing them point of new business and deliveries 
a slightly larger margin than that on old contracts. Orders for medium 
they are now working upon, par- sized quantities have been placed by 
ticularly as they felt it would be im 
possible and inadvisable to raise them a basis of $1.35 for 2-20s, 48s quality 
at this time, wool prices have become and $1.40 for 50s to 52s grade. Job- 
steadier and more firmness has been bers have also reported a_ larger 


sweater monutacturers this week on 


manifest both here and abroad. There volume of business, especially in dyed 
is, however, little talk of higher yarn yarns going, in most instances, to 
prices and until demand expands mills making jacquard sweaters and 
further this is not expected by a_ stockines to match, one dealer stating 
majority in the trade, although a he had received the largest dyed 
better foundation for such a con 
tingency is being developed than has 
been apparent for a long time, in the 


order this week for over a year. 
Bathing Suits Selling 


Bathing suit manufacturers are 


form of lower stocks in both spin 
ners’ and manufacturers’ hands. busy and are taking in large quantities 


of varn on their old contracts 


Dress Goods Yarns Quiet 


: ; Sp Dealers are confident a fair amount ot 
Staple dress goods, in which larger ; ie : 
ae . duplicate business will be placed by 
quantities of worsted varns would be —-! : 
. ; this trade within the next two months 
used, are unimproved, demand run eat 
° - . 1 } as the old contracts ire completed 
ning largely to specialties in) which : e 
s There Is ices Ot these varns are well st thi] 


is a small request for 2-50s Bradford 
and single French spun going into 


other raw materials are used. ; 
uusiness but 


, : 
ized on week to week 


large inquiries in the market develop 


. he fact t ‘Ye >) emall 1 Whe 
reps and several sales of 2-50s have the tact there are a all a er of 
‘ S] ers t Se } us t ISInNess 
ete alee. at prices -canging: from, SPORES Yer SO Smo Fer Dus 
$2.10 to $2.20, the former being paid @ shade these figures, $1.35 and 


° ; ° . . . . For 2-20¢ sho ] ' rder 
in a spot lot sale for immediate ship- ?!'-49 for 2-205, lightly in order to 


: J : ee Siac siigtavetioe 7 

ment. Mills which have been active ™@Ke Sure of getting the or I . New 
on bolivias for the last few months, business in balbriggan varns has de 
and not active buyers of worsted clined to a certain extent but this de 
varns durine this period. are expected Mand was not expected to continue at 
7 “~~ ° ° . a tte far vant eT afl 11 +c 
to change over to different fabric in the rate formerly reported. Spinner 


. . ve. dalivermns  Larce 
the next few weeks, which leads yarn @7e Celivering large 


amounts each 
dealers to believe a larger volume of Week on contracts and state manutac 
business will be received in the turers are taking shipments as speci 
future. Lack of interest from this fed 
trade has been one of the most serious 
handicaps the market has been com Yarns Improve Slowlh 
pelled to carry and a change for the 

better would give the entire situation Better Undertone But) Expansion 


a changed aspect in a short time in Demand Lagging 





Outerwear More Active RBoston.—The undertone of the 

Outerwear varns are more active worsted varn market seems to have 

than weaving, both from the stand- improved and vet no noticeable ex 
Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System French System 


2-128, low com (3tis) res 1.15 1 20 208, 4% bld (48s) 1.50-1.69 
os on 208. high 4% bld. (50s) 1 60-1 70 
2-168, low com (34-405)....... 1 179 122 dng 3g hid (5in 1 75-1.80 
2-20s to 2-248 low '4 (44s) . 1.25 =-1 © 30a, % bid ha 1 80-1 8&5 
ee . on 30s. 4% tld (608 1 8&5 1 90 
2-20s to 2-2fis, 14 bld (46-488). 135-140 — aoq’ 16 b+ (60-648 2.00-2 10 
2-263 to 2-3Ns, 4 bid. (48s). 140 -1.50 50s. (66-708) 2 35-2 45 
> . . i 60s (708 3 00-3.10 

2-308 to 2-328, 14 bld S.A. (46s) 1 45 -1.50 
2-328, 4 bld (48-50s) 155 -1.60 Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-208. 34 bld (5s 155 -1 65 2-208 low \% bid (44s 1 25-1 30 
5 5R - 2-18 to 2-20a, 4 bid. (48a 1 35-1 40 
pen peli ean 1.60 -1 70 2-2fe % bid 48a ; . 140-1 45 
2-368, % bld (5fs 65 -1 75 2-3Ma. 4 bid. (488).. cow 1 45-1 iM 
, BF 95 2-208, *4 bla (56s 1 +0-1 65 

ae eee 85-195 2 Obs. ta bid. (80s 1 95 2 00 


05 


2-3fs, % bid (fils 2 
CO 2.10 


2-408, % bid (f0-44s 


Nowe eE — 
o 
uw 


2-50s high % bld (64s) 25 -2.30 i Hh a 169-1 65 

R B08. f0-40 ..... nraiern ween katenn ee 
S-Eis. Sno. (08-70n) 2.30 -2.35 Ste 70. 30 Betas "" 1.85-1.90 
2-608. fine (70s) ie dniierelasiytis 295 -3.05 30s, 80-20 mae thaws .-. 1.95-2.05 





pansion of business, particularly in 
Weaving varns, is vet visible. Spe 
cifications continue to come in on oid 


contracts and some new business has 
been placed during the week in 2-40s 
and 2-36s at prices not obtainable but 
certainly very little if any better than 


Weaving 


from 60-62s are quoted in this mar 


heretofore varns 2-408 
ket $2.05, but 2-40s made from wool 
anywhere from two to four points 
lower than _ strictly ', blood are 
obtainable, it is understood, well 
under $2.00 per Ib. Manufacturers 
are still holding the club over spin 
ners and even where they are regu 
larly consuming varns are. still fol 
the hand-to 
mouth policy of buying which seems 


lowing quite assiduously 


to have come to stay in most if not 
all textile markets. 

rom the standpoint of wool and 
tops, the worsted spinner hoping for 
lower values in order to meet manu 
facturers’ notions as to what weaving 
yarns in particular ought to cost is 
not able to meet much immediate 
encouragement fre mia stronger wool 


market and a rising tendency in tops 


grading 50s upward. The high 4% 
blood domestic top this week is quoted 
at least 4c a Ih highet by standard 
makers than a week ago, and the 
reason given is that stocks of this 
wool are so small that higher prices 
are necessary. 


The merino yarn situation” this 


week is unchanged with a feeling in 
some quarters that demand for, the 
moment has reached its limit lhe 
term “merino” has now been 


stretched to include all kinds of mix 
tures of wool, cotton and ravon, and 
it is said that some of the cheaper 
balbriggan fabrics are largely cotton 
Handlers of merino waste will have 
more than the usual difhculty in de 
termining values this season in con 
tractinge with the mills. 

Phe Bradford yarn market 1s quite 
irregular. Quotations of 31 standard 


1 


varns recently showed three slight ac 
vanees and four declines, the latter 
being in fine varns made from 64s 
and 70s Pwo ply 4os made from 
64s are quoted in Bradford 63 pence, 
or say $1.25 per Ih. plus 36¢ and 40% 
ad valorem, or around $2.12 with 


1 1 1 } 
lreignht ind other charges to be added 


Tops Grading 50s Advance 


Strength in Wools Lifts High 
14, Blood—Noils Easy 

The feature of the week in the top 
market has been the advance in the 
price level of high ‘4 blood domestic 
from $1.05-$1.07 to $1.07-$1.10. A 
week or ten days ago business was 
placed in these tops around $1.02 but 
in the interim '4 blood and bloods 
in the Boston market have advanced 
1-2c per pound in the grease and this 


1 


has necessitated an advance in the 14 
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DUrLaAn— 


SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


DUPLAN 


CONE Your 


New York Office 


135 MADISON AVE. 


Southern Office 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE N. C. 


RAYON 


Mills at 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 








“HARDY” 
BRUSHES 


We will gladly 
submit samples 
free of cost 


a 


Instead of 
many mill 
after specify “ Hardy Mill 


ordering 
brushes ” 


sO 
here- 


Brushes” and you will get 
all the satisfaction and serv- 
ice that mill brushes CAN 
give. 

For more than S50 years we 
have been furnishing the 
leading mills with brushes 
noted for their quality, dura- 
bility and service. 


Write for booklet FRANK H. HARDY 
Andover, Mass. 







MADE ha & aha d 
FOR KNITTERS 


Rayon for Spot Shipment | | 


150 Denier Rayon on Cones 
150 Denier Rayon and 1, 2 or 3 ends Japan Silk | 


on Cones 












80 Denier Cones or twisted with 1, 2 or 3 ends | 
Japan Silk on Cones } 


150 Denier Twisted with 50/1 Worsted on Cones 


Two Ply Mercerized Yarns twisted with 1, 2 or | 
3 ends Japan Silk 


Japan Silk on Cones, 2 to 12 Thread Inclusive. 
GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 


Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 

















| ART SILK TOPS and NOILS_ 


S. FEATHER CO. 
110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 





Reeds and Combs of All Descriptions 


== FOR ALL CLASSES OF WEAVING= 


ee 





Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CO. 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


C. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secetary 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
C.H. DRAPER, Treasurer 








JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 








— 





— eo — 


v1 FUVY YT PROYPEPTTTESWOTTVETT 


Thread “_ Ss Pp O O I. ae any 
Silk Description 
Made from one mn up to 6” ae and 3” dia. 
We ar loci ated 1 I yest white birch region Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most et icular cus 
E 


tomers. We can give any finish desired. mates fur 
nished on samples submitted 


E. L. Tebbets Spoel Company, Locke’ s Mill, Maine 


a cDesUeaanaaTpEENUeN ETT POUR FRATERNAL 1? THEN? CONAN LALLA 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


lood which may be followed by stiffer 
prices for the 3g bloods. Tops grad- 
ng below 50s are 2-3c per pound 
softer this week; above 50s the price 
evel is firmly maintained. 

A little interest has been shown in 
fine tops during the week at $1.58- 
$1.60 and tops grading 48s seem to be 
n larger demand. Half-blood tops 
ind wools seems to be strangely 
neglected and the supposition is that 
users of these materials have been able 
on part of their business at least to 
substitute 58s for 60s. 

Holders of noils expect to do better 
business in the near future and on ac- 
count of limited stocks held on the 
street are a little more confident as to 
the future of values. Mills are exert- 
ing a bearish influence and in cases 
are meeting with sellers who for one 
reason or another will sell their noils 
at the low prices mentioned. In 
other quarters firmness prevails and it 
is pointed out that thus far the re- 
newed activity of the worsted indus- 
try has hardly had any effect in 
augmenting stocks of noils on the 
streets. 


Current Quotations 





Tops 
WR 6. a winig Warne ens (64-66) $1.60-$1.62 
Half-blood «eeese (60-628) 1.45- 1.50 
High % blood........ (58s) 1.25— 1.28 
Aver. %& blood........ (56s) 1.20-— 1.22 
Low % blood...... (52-568) 1,.37- 1.18 
High % bilood.....20. (50) 1.07- 1.10 
"ME PELE LTE CURL TTC ee .95- .98 
Oe Pare eee .88- .90 
as oe eee aon Far: fae ia Tako ae .83- ° 
MI teehee ei rarratnced ssa hae teat .83- 85 
Noils 
NE. = We eon Nike Bing 6.0 OA 5 See $.90-— $.95 
Half-blood ....... .85- .90 
High *% blood 1 .80 
Se |. eee 65 .70 
a SO eer 60-65 
Le a eee .55- .60 
ena lg a1 aay Sg ks Uk wR Sree .50— .55 
aa -G6 6 oat wale ask wae ee 45 0 
Dy cea kes eR RS Oe Olk ee aCe 45 .48 





Mills Protest Duty 
on Argentine 6s 





Bigelow-Hartford Company Brings 
Test Case Before Board of 
Appraisers 
Boston.— The  Bigelow-Hart ford 
Carpet Company presented evidence 
recently before Judge George S. 
Brown of the Board of United States 
General Appraisers in an attempt to 
prove that the existing tariff does not 
ipply to low grade South American 
wools. The contest centers about 
Buenos Aires 6s, upon which a tax 
mounting to 3Ic per pound has been 
iposed since the Fordney-McCumber 
ill became operative in 1922, under 
tragraph 1102. These wools, while 
sentially in the carpet class, to the 
nd of the trade, are not specially 
rovided for in the tariff, and hence, 
e Government contends, fall under 
e jurisdiction of the 
hich reads: 


paragraph 
“Wools, not specially 
rovided for, and hair of the 
vora goat, cashmere goat, alpaca, 
ul other like animals, imported in 
e grease or washed 3Ic per pound 
t clean content.” 

\ccording to Joseph F. Lockett, 
counsel for the Bigelow- 
lartford Company, which is acting in 


istoms 


conjunction with other firms in the 
floor covering business, the trade 
“would induce the court to allow low- 
grade coarse South American carpet 
wools known as B. A. 6s to be assessed 
for duty under paragraph I1or of the 
tariff which provides that the wools 
come into the country under bond, the 
amount bonded being returned when 
satisfactory proof is furnished that the 
wools have entered into the manufac- 
ture of carpets or rugs.” 

From the questions of Charles D. 
Lawrence, attorney for the Govern- 
ment, it was evident that he would 
like to prove the B. A. 6 grade to be 
of English blood, and therefore ot 
clothing grade. Evidence was intro- 
duced by Edward D. Morgan, wool 
scourer of Readville, to confirm the 
claim of the manufacturers that, al- 
though sheep producing B. A. 6s may 
have originated in England, they now 
are a distinct South American type. 
Climatic conditions and forage, he 
said, had so ruined the fineness of the 
wool that it now resembled hair. 
Samples of Lincoln wool and the B. 
\. 6s were introduced to substantiate 
the claim. Mr. Morgan stated that 
B. A. 6, was the coarsest wool he has 
ever seen in his experience as a 
buyer.. 

James Fee, wool buyer for the 
\lexander Smith & Sons Company; 
D. M. Kellog of the South American 
wool buying firm of Nicholson & 
Kellog; and William J. Hines, wool 
buyer for the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Company offered testimony to show 
that some twenty-five or thirty 
grades of wool of finer grade and 
higher price than the B. A. 6s are 
allowed to enter the country duty free. 
In view of this the contention was 
made that it was absurd to assess the 
B. A. 6s as high-grade clothing wools. 

Mr. Hines said that the Bigelow- 
Hartford Company had been using 
the wools since 1912, but that when 
the tariff law became operative it was 
impossible to use them except at a 
loss. With the loss to the carpet 
makers of this country of the rank 
Russian wools through the killing of 
the sheep under the present system of 
Government in that country, it is 
known that Germany, France and 
other European nations have been tak- 
ing low grade South American wools, 
which users here could not buy, and 
have therefore secured a price edge 
over Americans, which was becoming 
a dangerous problem for the latter in 
final carpet charges. Manufacturers 
could see no protective feature in the 
tariff on these low grade wools, since 
no carpet wools are raised in this 
country. 

The case of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Company is to be carried to Philadel- 
phia, where it will be heard at an early 
date by the same board and further 
evidence introduced in behalf of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Company. Later 
the Government’s side will be pre- 
sented before the same tribunal prob- 
ably in Boston and a decision reached 
by the board. 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Oftiee and Witis Ghornton, P. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell 
Direct 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 






EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


Fer Knitters and Weavers 












MILLS 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 
Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 


EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN | 


Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


> » WORSTED AND MERINO 
erewenl SPUN 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


FOUNDED 1836 





PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
MILWAUME E 
CLEVELAND 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
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C With a tracery 
of DuPont ‘Rayon 


a delicate new quality 


O wool, RAYON brings a delicate new ality 
| a soft brilliance which suggests the glint of sun- 


light on water. New tones a 


new ideas for old. 


The outstanding high qual 
its softness, its uniformity, 


it ideal for wool mixtures. 


nd new textures. Always 


ity of Du Pont Rayon— 
its streneth—these make 
Practical combinations 


are many. These novel fabrics have weight and body, 


yet they have also the supple draping quality that 


makes a cloth beautiful. 


DU 





PONT R4 
BUFFALO, N. Y 






AYON CO. 
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RAYON, with textile vir- 
tues all its own, bows to 
no other material. For in 
RAYON, Nature expresses 
a new composite lustre 
and softness combined 
with strength and filling 
qualities. Thus in RAYON 
is f mund the economy that 
conservation demands. 


Branch Sales Offices 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
Old Hickory, Davidson Co., Tenn. 
569 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
408 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
Canadian Agents 
WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
v2 eon Street, W., Toronto 
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_ RAYON AND SILK YARNS 





\lore Interest Shown 


in 300 Denier Rayon 


Knitwear and Drapery Fabries 
Taking Increased Quantities 
During the Week 

\n improving demand for the 
aarser denier yarns was a develop 
ent in the rayon market this week 
nquiry from the drapery manufactur 
rs around the 
vas reported 

premiums 


Philadelphia district 
While 
in the 
denier size as yet, if things work out 
s they very the 
ituation in this size may closely re- 
emble that in the Producers 

is understood have been swinging 


as keen. 


no 
are necessary 300 
possibly may do, 


150s. 


ver their output to the 150s in many 
instances in order to still the insistent 
clamor for more and more yarn. No 
far as can be learned has 
heen built up to care for the demands 
ot the knit outerwear section. Now 
drapery mills had an un 
expectedly favorable response to their 


reserve so 


the have 
offerings and are trying to speed up 
production, and at the same time knit- 
wear gives evidence of emerging from 
its slump and the 


factor it was two or three seasons ago. 


again becoming 
Knitted ties appear to be coming back 
with inquiry from this source, and the 
appearance of the balbriggan type of 
the in increasing 
numbers this fall raises the interesting 


dresses on streets 


question of just what are the pos- 
sibilities of attractive and beautiful 
rayon knitted fabrics if the rather 


dubious looking balbriggan affairs can 
take the way that they have. 


Interest in the 150 denier size shows 
no signs of abating and cotton mills, 
hosiery and broad- 
silk and ribbon mills are all trying 
to get increased deliveries. Premiums 
hold at about the same levels as last 
week. <A indication of the 
necessity of premiums is seen in the 
import figures for rayon yarns for 
August. With the imported yarns 
selling above the domestic an increase 
in the quantity imported particularly 


manufacturers, 


good 


such a sharp increase as was noted 
August is the best 
that an actual scarcity exists. 


during proof 
One or 
two importers, however, have stated 
at recently there has been some dif- 
culty in getting the higher prices on 
e imported varn but that it is a very 
pen question whether foreign pro- 
ucers with a market at the present 
ir all they can turn out, would listen 
any proposals of lower prices. 
Woolen and worsted manufacturers, 
e latest converts to the rayon creed, 
port excellent 
d wool 


with 
The 


fabrics 


success rayon 

mixtures. 
of the are 
‘ken of very highly and contrary to 
‘neral belief the gives evi- 
nce of being the more durable in 
iny respects of the two yarns em- 


wearing 


lalities newer 


rayon 


ploved. As to whether it would burn 
under the iron, it has been shown 
experiments that the wool fibre burns 
] t 
I 


sooner than the rayon in actual tests 


1 


Prices tor the last quarter, as based 
on the product of the Viscose Co., 
Pubize Artificial Silk Co. of America, 


du Pont Rayon Co. and Industrial 
Fibre Corp. of America, are as 
tollows 

Denier “sr Lb’ ( 
er heats areas x a ; 

| Aa ee re 3 40 $3 15 $2 50 
70 3 25 305 2 50 
he wisn Gcbeseaiw aie us ache 310 290 2 70 
Re are eet 310 290 2 40 
se caren ests 300 280 v» 40 
 aearn crs ola aie aes 290 270 2 50 
NP ail dace ce en ae ees 245 330° 3 30 
STAAL ne ere 225 210 190 
DN is Bini wie Me eee eee 215 200 1 85 
SAR rr 2 00 190 1 86 
aa space ease ciaes 200 1 90 

BN Ss oc cdoedas ous 190 1 80 

a th i sec ee eh, Mes oe 190 1 80 

200. ee ee re ioe 1-30 1 TO 
a rareetn te ha oe oles Sai 1 75 1 65 1 55 
Er rie 175 160 1 4 


Prices on Celanese, made by the 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig 
Co. are as follows: 


es cin, 6-5 a6 SiGe ace $5 00 
eae 75 
NN eas alta co ea? Sra etna Od 
I sa ran Nats sancqe ie Lite ou 
150 2 90 
NS oie daha a) Giardia tha aye ot 2 85 
00 2 7h 
Ni a0 ace x Car aers ao atwe's 2 40) 
I Rte dah alate 4a Bia te baa W wharatnliowce 2 70 


*[mported. 
Combination 
follows: 


yarn prices are as 


80 Denier Cellulose 


* ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4 &) 

4 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 05 

5 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 20 
150 Denier Cellulose 

1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 1° 

2 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 45 

3 ends 18/15 double extra A raw silk 3 65 


Rayon Notes 





D-13 Sub-Committee Meets 


of Sub-Com 


mittee 15, of Committee D-13 of the 


A meeting Rayon 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials met in New York on Tues 


day of this week, with A. M. Tenney 
of Wellington, Sears & Co., presid- 
ing. The purpose of the meeting was 
to draw up plans to lay before the 
meeting of Committee D-13 on Oct. 


6 at Greenville, S. C. 

Discussion at the meeting was gen 
eral, but considerable time was spent 
on a consideration of the machinery 
for testing the strength of rayon yarn, 
and the matter of allowing the pro- 
ducer some leeway of breakage of 
threads of filaments in shipment and 
uncrating by the customer 


* * * 
Rayon Discussion in New York 
Oct. 2 


An artificial silk discussion, under 
the leadership of a representative of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp., was held 


| 


2101) 
















Manufacturers of 


cs 
HOSIERY TRAM /S% 
Artificial Silk on Cones 
Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 
Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 





137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 389 Fifth Ave. 


. Boston Repre entatives 
; ns & Boland, It gn) 


° ’ Federal St Boston 
Southern Representative 
' Ca el, Jr 16 James Bldg, Chattanooga, Tent 
Pennsylvania Representative 
iW. I Nattress, 550 MeKnight St Reading, Pa 
Western Representative 
( well & Van O'Linda, Utica, N. Y 











BATTENS 


Friday, Oct. 2, at 52 East 41 Street, | 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 

FIBRE. PINIONS 
RACK 
QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Guarantee the washability 
of your novelty bedspreads! 


Rapidly and surely the tides of fashion have borne 
novelty spreads to the fore. But, as the vogue has grown, 
competition has grown; and today the element of price 
looms up threateningly. 

But the price-spectre is only a spectre, after all. Guar- 
antee the washability of your spreads, and he will vanish 
forthwith. 

You can accomplish this result economically and easily 
by using Celanese. Dyed with its own SRA colors, Celanese 
is FAST—absolutely. You can guarantee it as such without 
the slightest reservation. 

Moreover, Celanese adds greatly to the appearance of 
novelty spreads. Its rich luster actually increases with 
washing. Its durable yet elastic fibers assure lasting shape- 
liness and long service. It imparts the quality appeal which 
overcomes price handicaps. 


Celanese, dyed with its special SRA dyes, is abso- 
lutely fast to sun, soap, salt-water and perspiration. 
“Waterproof, highly elastic, remarkably durable, 
with unique hygienic qualities. ‘| Even in a plain 
fabric no shiners ever appear when Celanese is used. 


CELANESE 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BRAND YARN 


her that our dyeing and textile experts 
19 eNMrD sara | ° 
i? Service, read\ to help vou to 
use Celanese to your profit. Write us today 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE © CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 





October 3, 1925 
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Ravon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


New York. The meeting was ar- 
ranged for the convenience of those 
ittending the Chemical Exposition 
his week in New York. 


* * * 


To Sell Combination Rayon 
Yarns 

Dunn-Wetzell Co., Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, cotton yarns, are rep 
resentatives in the Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory for Wildman & Green, 288 
Fourth Avenue, New York, on their 
combination rayon and other con- 
verted yarns, for the knitting and 
weaving trade, both gray and in 
colors, * * * 


Board of Directors of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 


A permanent board of Directors of 
the Industrial Rayon Corp. was 
elected last week as follows: Arthur 
House, president of the Guardian 
lrust Co.; Frank H. Ginn, Cleveland 
ittorney; Oscar Gubelman, New 
York; Clifford Buckman, Punchon & 
Co., New York; Frank Dallet, vice- 
president of the Seventh National 
Bank, New York. 

After the election the new board 
ratified the acquisition through an 
exchange of shares of the Fibre 
Throwing & Dyeing Co., Inc., Pater- 
son, N. J. * * * 


Many Favorable Comments on 
Dr. Esselen’s Address 


Nothing but compliments were 
ieard regarding the address on 
‘Artificial Silk and the Textile In- 
lustry,” delivered by Dr. Gustavus 
J]. Esselen, Jr., of Skinner, Sherman 
& Esselen, Boston, before the meeting 
f the National Association of Fin- 
shers of Cotton Fabrics at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, on Tuesday of 
his week, 

It was commented by association 
nembers after the meeting that Dr. 
I-sselen’s talk was about the best con 
lensation of the entire subject of 
rayon they had ever listened to. A 
particularly favorable impression was 
reated by the fact that the speaker 
lid not hesitate to make flat state 
ents, not resorting to the usual 
ualifications. Dr. Esselen’s address 

printed, practically in full, begin 
ing on page 70 of this issue. 


Market Unchanged But Prices are 
Very Firm 

While new business was coming 

it a rather slow rate, the spun silk 

rket has held very firm. Prices 

re unchanged, but there was no 


position on the part of leading sy 


pin 


to shade quotations. Shipments 
going out at the present time 
ecord rate 
‘roducers look for the present rate 
nsumption to hold through the 
is manufacturers prepare for 
e coming spring. It is believed that 
is period will see as good a demand 
broadcloths as was experienced 
+t spring and summer, and mills are 


ting ready for it. Schappe prices 


were slightly lower due to lire ex 
change: 

Ho 2 nahi S660 a0 2 $5.70 
50—2 . 6.30 | ».30 
10—2. eer 5.95 60 1 5.10 


Thrown Silk Quiet 
Less Interest in Heavier Crepes 
and in Hosiery Tram 
The thrown silk market was rather 
quiet with demand for the heavier 
crepes, that is to say the four thread 
constructions and up, showing some 
slackening Philadelphia 
report little doing last week in hosiery 


salesmen 


tram. The situation there seems to 
be at stalemate. The concerns that 
are willing to pay today’s prices have 
already placed their contracts for 
some months to come and are there- 
fore out of the market. Those who 
will not pay today’s prices, which 
class comprises as a rule those who 
are fortunate enough to have lower 
priced silk coming through, are simply 
waiting for a decline and until it 
comes or their contracts run out they 
will continue to hold off. Prices 
follow: 
(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine 2 thd Crack Doubl y 
Extra in skeins..... $8.20 


Japan Tram 38 & 4 thd in skeins 7.5) 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones. 7.40 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 5 

CU Scwneen gion viceiua elesue neve ‘ome 
Japan Crepe 2 thd XX on bobbins 70 

CMON (ok cnt svrcce ss eae : 8.00 
Canton Crepe NS 14/16 on bobbins 

ee as ‘ ae 7.45 


Safety Congress Meets 
(Continued from page 68) 
with the problem of how to tell the 
story in several different languages 
But the northern mill owner, despite 
these handicaps, has done unusually 
well with the doctrine of safety and 
should be complimented on his suc 

cess.” 

Others who are to take part in the 
sessions of the textile group were 
Dr. Geo. H. Van Endburg, Jr., of 
the Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. ] 
W. Dean Keefer, chief engineer, In 
dustrial Division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill., and B. F. Grif- 
fith, of the J. B. Coats, Co., Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R I. Others who attended the 
group sessions were: Wm. N. Krau 
ser, safety engineer of the Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich.; John Ren- 
nie, of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
Wilmington, Del.: W. M. Campbell, 
safety manager of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Worsted Mills Co.; David 
Dunkerly, Overseer of the Cosmos 
Imperial Mills, Ltd.. Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada; John McAllister, and 
\lfred Drvfoos of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Worsted Mills Co.: Charles 


Bindrich, Safety Ingineet f the 
Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Johnston Hepborn, Safety Ih 

spector, United States Finishing Co., 
Sterling, Conn.: Roge M ‘ 

of the Industrial Ravon Co., Cleve 

land, Ohio; Ignatius MacNulty, of 
the American Woolen ( \ndover 


Mass.; Chas. P. Marshall, Employ- 
ment Manager The Plymouth Cord- 
age Co., Plymouth, Mass., and P. A 
Mohn, of the Mishawaka Rubber and 
Woolen Mfg. Co. at Mishawaka, 


Indiana. 


RAYON 


(Artificial Silk) 


Fast Dyed Sized 


In fast Colors, Indanthrene. Colors fast to Chrome Cross Dye- 
ing, Fulling, Scouring and Crabbing. Also direct. Skeins, 
Dresser Spools, Jack Spools and Quills. 


All merchandise Dyed and Converted on our own Premises. 


Fast and Direct Color Work in Single and 
Ply Silk for the Following Trades: 


Woolens and Worsteds 
Cotton Goods 
Electric Wire 


Knit Goods 


Special Colors Dyed to order for prompt 
Delivery. Color Card on application. 


ROBISON RAYON CO.,, inc. 


Successors to 


ROBISON-LINDNER CO., INC. 
20 West 22nd St., New York 


Sales Representatives: 


Clinton V. S. Remington Heineman & Seideman, Ine. 
Fall River—Mass. New Bedford—Providence. 








1873--PERKINS CALENDER ROLLS—1925 







and stay good. Wear 
longer. Stand heat 
better. Uniform in 
strength and in 
density. Made 
for You 






WRITE DEPT. T10, B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A 


PERKINS 











Makers of Calenders and Calender Rolls 








OF 


my ati 
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| Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


| A cat has only nine lives but 
there’s no limit to the longevity and 







the number of uses of our 
Reworked Wools. 


io 4 
Send for Samples 


THEBASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED WOOLS 


Hom« Office and Mills 
Newark, N. J. 


Established Phila. 
1872 114 Chestnut St. 








Use low pressure steam 
for process work | 





Kliminate reducing if £2 A@p 
valves, reduce live - 
steam consumption, 

and utilize exhaust 

from engines, turbines, 

pumps, etc., by install- 


ing a 


CHUTTE 
CGRTING 


STEAM JET THERMO-COMPRESSOR 


Operates with live steam, entrains exhaust steam and 


discharges at 5-10-15 Ibs. pressure. 


n 4 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1158 Thompson Street 













Reliable Humidi 








| Philadclehia Wool Sommsiog end Covhosialnn Se 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila. Pa. 


FLOCKS 


WOOYs anno CO TRON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO,WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


rial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CLAREMONT WasTE MFG, Co, Derr CLAREMONT,NH. 


fying Devices 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte 
Georgia Massachusetts North Carolina 







Since 1858 18 


ALL om . 


ESONS 
VAR LRAT. 


ALL SiZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE eal ale ia viaae GI Yas be 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J. ANN ARBOR, MICH, USA 


Chicago Wool | |Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
Company roreicn WOOL vomestic 








252 Summer Street BOSTON 


SCOURED WOOL 











GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


! Reworked Wool,Wool Waste 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 











General Fiber Co. 
Kelinble Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Chicago—Illinois 
Graded l.insevs a Specialty 





WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking 


Chelsea, Mass. 


M. Salter & Sons | 











° FOR A peel WORKS 
Elliot CHAM AND A Perfect Roll 
OTTON MILLS, 
Our rolls are made of tight weight pine ard | 
Cloth Folder “BLE. - eee fitted with steel caps that won't come off. || 
s to Surfaces carefully sanded. Grooves cut ae | 
and Measurer end for Circular otr raight and smooth. Prices reasonable. Ample | 


Manufactured by 
ELLIVT & HALL, “2 Hermon St 
Voorcester, Mass 


ocks on hand. Write 


Builders Lumber Co., 





Macon, Gu. 











| 


STIC 


STON 


I 


INC. 


laste 


ik 


_ 


cking 


V 


pine and | 
ome off. | 
perfectly || 
» Ample || 

i} 


n, Ga. 
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Firmer Undertone 
on Summer Street 


Steady Mill Buying not Lifting 
Prices Except Slightly in 
Medium Wools 
Boston.—Wool buying is in larger 
Summer Street but at 
prices a trifle more acceptable to the 
buyers than the sellers. 
tone however 


volume on 


Tne under 
shows some improve 
ment both in foreign and domestic 
<lescriptions. The month opens with 
prices fairly steady assisted sentimen- 
tally at least by continued firmness 
in London. The London opening 
gave the market an upward turn and 
at the extreme advance put on 3-5c 
per clean Ib. for most wools. To 
maintain this advance is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult and it is said that 
there has been in some cases a dead- 
lock between buyers and sellers on the 
matter of price. Larger mill busi- 
ness is available on lower levels and 
this is equally true for tops and yarns. 
There is little to show that prevail- 
ing firmness has been anything else 
than the temporary arrest of a down- 
ward movement. There is no optimism 
on the street that is not qualified nor 
on the other hand is there any un- 
relieved pessimism. Wool sellers are 
meeting the market as it develops 
irom week to week; not forcing sales, 
not allowing big weights to move at 
concessions and not losing confidence 
gained from long years of experience 
in their ability to meet changing con- 
ditions of whatever character as they 
may arise from time to time. 
Summer Street is encountering a 
larger demand for medium wools both 
domestic and Wools 
whether domestic 
both quite 
domestic quoted 50c and 
tevideo 40c in bond, 


foreign. grad- 
or Mon- 
strong, the 

the Mon 


Some business is 


ing SOs 


tevideo are 


being done in foreign spot wools of 
which there a limited amount 
in bond, super 64s-70s are 
offered at $1.15 in bond but good wool 
of this grade has been sold recently 
at $1.10 with 64s combing around 95¢c. 
The Montevideo are 
active and are up I-2c in the grease 
rom the end of the month. Carpet 
wools are quiet although there 
been some mill buying of jorias and 
vicaneres. It is difficult to obtain 
firm quotations on prevailing thin 
market. 

Stocks of domestic wool on Sum 

er Street are getting smaller and 
maller. Boston receipts of domestic 
wool for the year to date are approxi- 
mately 46,000,000 Ibs. less than simi- 
lar period last year running behind 
as compared with 1924. Con- 
signed wools held presumably off the 
iarket are included in these figures. 
lhe steady mill buying of wools quite 


is only 
Some 


wools more 


has 


29% 
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Bradford, Eng., Sept. 30 


coarse crossbreds. 


Bradford. 


irrespective of the price, is 
bring about 


likely to 
an overnight crisis when 
mill purchasers begin to realize that 
wool stocks of grades in demand have 
reached an altogether abnormally low 


point. Pool wools will then have a 
chance to flow into the market but 
at what price level will be determined 
by the general situation in the world’s 
wool markets at that time. 


London sales are running along 
steadily and proving quite conclusively 
that there is an urgent demand for 
raw material on the Continent. 
French military operations have un 
thrust 
forefront as a 
medium 
be no fear of 
plies with the 


into the 
purchaser of 

There can however 
any shortage of sup- 


New 


questionably I'rance 
large 


wools. 


Australian season 





in full swing: and after the urgen Total . 1,299,000 245,337,000 232,793,000 
. 2 : P IMPORT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
demands of France, Belgium = and __ postor 3, 296 134, 576 
: : . . Philadelphia .. 995, 000 70, 959, 000 48 
other Continental nations are satis- New York..... 909.000 52.598, 000 
fied it will be a question, in view of — gota, . 5,200,000 258,133,000 187,512, 00¢ 
Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Nevada 
Pee NEED. oe case ccwawevwedoe 53—h4 (Scoured Basis.) 
Fine ae Rika dees Sea eA I UNO on eatin de ean ie‘e in % 1.20—1.25 
rs as SER er eureeeeneseusees —'i2 Fine clothing ............. 1.20—1.15 
ere Soa Gea op vane vel ow Selah n1—-F2 
oe CE Scaniesaas 50—51 Mohair 
Domestic 
Michigan and New York sok RUM CRMMM MMR fo. a.<) cgi’ s'o.0/c'dieis sre 73—19 
— _ md a ewie's «aes 64 86 aie Sinan ae ee ee 63—70 
ee - EN Sa. 0) 8h ac Bee am ae eS 43 oe Foreign (In Bond) 
“ blood BO 4.016.e 0.0 e¢ a0 .<e% ‘hI Were Piet Bhs 6 < cccsecwesacss 50—52 
1%, blood ee eee ae CG a CiacccaccCeascndeags 42—43 
California Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(Scoured Basis.) (In Bond.) 
Northern, 12 mo............1.25—1.30 Seoured Basis—Cape (nominal) : 
Sp’g middle counties. ...... 1.10—1.15 Super 12 months........ 1.10—1.15 
— pr a ee one oe 2 Super 10-12 months...... 1.00—1.05 
REMIND ha wk tarld Stance "eh a: wares 1.00—1.05 Australian: 
RO re 90— .95 Horak} sia tse nia oie e)iaed 1.20—1.25 
CRPEONIINE 5 kee ee ccsise sews 1.05—1.10 Oss cise vances dvecers .95- 98 
Texas _5S—60s pec ere eecseecce a 86 
(Scoured Basis.) Grease Basis: 
GO IAA ne oi cs o-nh eek xs 1.25—1.30 _. Montevideo: 
REE SN os osadceansieres 1.15 SE --OO8 0220022 e ce seererress as 
Pisin —Fosaen OR eee 5—40 
AA. (Scoured Basis Z on—1.28 Buenos Aires 
Coo ec rereressecesesene oo thE. oe) f . 2 4 
RS Stan cre fe. aceteo 1.08—1.12 oo : — 1) 
OP PRE rere ree oo-——2.00  ~ *7reere oe 
PRIOR 5 oso ccce sees cccees .90— .95 Foreign— bene 
C-Super ...-scccsesecscces -70— .75 (Grease Basis in bond) 
I son oe ago oie ees 1.10—1.15 Aleppo: Wast 
PN EG wa Seren eo 640s oi .90— .95 ~ ‘ee ; ashed 
MGRIMIES Scheu cakecas -70— .80 Se ena eens 
Awassi: Washed 
Montana. Idaho and Wyoming Karadi: Washed 
(Scoured Basis.) China: Combing 


NN cg ek eis ties swe ws 1.25—1.30 
RRs occa Sra GS we wae 1.12—1.15 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.20—1. 
PE ae a Slave ies le'eacale wid 1.00—1. 
gS a eae .90— 
Utah 
MN Shite anaten ve sa 4areiere wales 1.25—1.30 
eee MI 5 6c carers. 0 ase 1.20—1.25 
Colorado, and New Mexico 
ND anaes aie wat ae wae ees .20—1.25 
Og OE eee a gat ore + aE ts 
NE Ds aa te ad aaCpiainve 4a .983— .98 





BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


(Special 
WORLD).—Wool values are well maintained at London sales, 
with hardening tendency in comparison with last week for 
Continental buyers are chief operators. 
English wools are very firm and dearer in the country than at 












Cable to TEXTILE 


wool to be 

few months, 
can be mniaintained 
current level. 


enormous weight of 
during the 
values 
near 


the 
sold next 
whether 


anywhere 
Wool Receipts 


domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 


Receipts of 


delphia and New York for the week 
ended Sept. 26 with totals for year 
to date as compared with those of a 
similar period in 1924, based upon 
data compiled by the Market News 
Service of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Department of Agricul 


ture, are as follows, in pounds: 


RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN 





Week 
Ended 
Sept. 26 1925 1924 
Domestic 1 oo 10, 76 14 
Foreign . 3,296,000 134,576,000 





No. 1 W'ld ball 
Oe Wn NE aw a wige-de-cie.c win Soe 
Szechuen ass’t 
Cordova 





Khorassan: White 
BO MO EC cctcineyak acs wae wrd 
Mongolian: Urga 
PURGE fo kc cinecccuweeeeawes 
ger ree ee 28— 
Servian skin wool.............. 31—38 
East India: Kandahar.. 2+ -43—44 
RCO EE | ca cieru d:e wL¥ 6 o1nd dies gwar 45—50 
POND selena reware aeiess 48—52 











Wool Quotations Firmer 


Demand for 
Grade 
PHILADELP 


Good Quarter-Blood 
Continues 
HWiA.— (Quarter blood 
eood 


week ago 


tleece and territory wools are in 
demand and firmer than a 
a PTAC de has been 


1 


month 


active during the 
ay with tending to 
this 
erades and 
bright quarters bring as much as three 


eighths, while half 


pi ices 
during time 


There is little call for other 


ward higher levels 


blood will sell for 
almost as much as fine delaines, where 


as normally there is a wider differ 
ence between these grease prices 
There is little interest in finer grades 


of any description. A more optimis 
tic feeling is apparent in woolen wools 
and a number of dealers 
larger quantities this week 
several months although 
not strengthened. 


have sold 
than for 
prices have 
Dullness is reported 
in noils and carpet wools display little 
activity while prices soft 
tain grades. 


are in cer 


50¢ 


already 


Quarters at 
have sold 
their 

a result 
lots 


here 
part of 
blood and as 


Dealers 


large stocks of quarter 
are holding their 
remaining firmly. There is a 
disposition among manutacturers, who 
have holding off, to 


and 


into 
have offered 
top prices this week for quarter 
bloods. They offer 47¢ to 48c on 
bright wool but find dealers steady at 
49e to soc and in 


been 
the market 


come 
several 


one instance the 


higher price was refused by a con 
lot of New York quar 


ter. Ohio quarters have sold at the 


mean 


signor, fo1 

soc level. These figures a clean 

cost of 86c to 88c. 
Sales of 100,000 Ibs 


at 48e to 490¢ 


bright quarter 
a smaller lot of semi 
bright at 43c to 44c, 
ported while 


and 


have been re 


150,000 Ibs. original ter 


ritory was moved at present market 


level. These wools are unchanged in 
at $1.25 
combing 


three-eighths 


price, fine staple being held 
French 
and $1.00 to $1.05 for 
the 


clean, 


to $1.30, $1.20 for 


Quarters represent largest inter- 


being taken, 
varn 


est. selling at goc 


in most instances, by knitting 


spinners 
Better Woolen Interest 

Demand for B wools has expanded 
and larger this 
woolen mills have been reported than 
months although dealers 
it is impossible for them to se- 
cure increases in prices. One sold 600 
this grade to another dealer 
at slightly less than 90c while others 
have sold lots to mills at 
slightly more than goc. There is a 
demand for B lambs from manufac- 
turers when prices around &sc are 
quoted. 

It is reported fine pulled wools have 
been fairly well cleaned up, while B 


(Continued on page 147) 


sales of crade - to 


for sey eral 
state 


bags of 


100 bag 
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Guides delicate-faced 


ar. fabrics without injury 






Attached to 
cotton tenter 


The Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider is the only 
guider known for velvets, plushes and other fabrics 
with delicate surfaces. This apparatus which is applic- 
able to cotton tenters and wool dryers permits the 
cloth to run absolutely free and unhampered. It 
works accurately at any speed and automatically 
adjusts it self to changes in width and travel. 


May we send you the full details? 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Schw ww, 
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Balin g Presses — 


| 
ddichiis 
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r 


kod 


1] 
Litt bi 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are E 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Lui 


dihiiia 


Dadi) 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- = 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting ; 


PROP RORTECLISSCSELULODLOT TSE RCETO COST ENTEVEEERCL SLES PORE R ERT eteF es) 


the satisfaction derived from this equipment. E 
But— E 
Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- S| 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of = 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 
3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis 





D. & F. Nappers are the Pioneers in this country. 
force of their numerous advantages they have well 
earned their name as 
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It Pays for Itself 


Strictly speaking every machine purchased for a mill is sup- 
posed to “pay for itself’—either by increasing quality or cut- 
ting costs. 

Seldom however, can the saving be made so directly and so 
quickly as is the case with the Choquette Patent Waste Saver. 
It reclaims at least 50‘% of the waste of the cards. This ma- 
chine is quickly and easily installed on any make of card and 
takes up absolutely no extra space. 

Our illustrated folder giving more information will be sent on 
request. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 


for Pile Fabrics, Woolen, Cotton and Knit Goods 


the best Nappers made 


Single and 
Double Acting 


Machines 


24 Roll Double Acting Napper for Woolen Goods 


Write for Catalogues 





By 


TMT 
HII | 


ee TTT 
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RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 








HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


Woolen Rae Prices i the market in point of price, and FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


>: compared with pre-war value has || These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
I olnt Downward been very hig Regarded from the \ substantially constructed extractors on the market 


“THE BROADBENT” 





price made earlier in the year it has 
. . . had quite i sly hb wd cle cline, but it a 
tonsuming Demand Not Brisk and es se a 
. : : questionable Whether any mill we 
Quite Bearish—Mill Wastes ! are i : | 
i ‘* mV I5c tor this rag at this time l e 
Slightly Firmer ee ae ' 
T . . pressure exerted n graded materials | ; 
The recovered wool industry is not . : 
Ae , very effectively prevents graders from 
wer flourishing but most of the larger *“'?. “"'' —_ cae eee 
: | commg mto the market tor mixed 
manufacturers are able to keep their 4 
; : a softs at 12c a pound or better. 
‘ards running full time. Fibre men Ts 
= P } 1] » hh 1 > ' ] tt] > > * fe >t. 
while not in the market for any While there is a little better teel 


volume of rags are nevertheless. keep-  '"& in the wool waste market the de 
ing their eyes open and if prices on mand from the mills is too small to 
white knits and white softs fall to @trest the downward tendency. [here 
what they might consider a more rea- 15 Some little speculative movement in 
sonable level further purchasing will ‘4 and 3s blood threads and it is said 
be done. White materials are holding that these materials garnetted are 
firm at this time. In the case of white likely to be in better demand trom 


softs the amount available is very ™anutacturers of womens weal 

small and graders confronted by high fabrics and yarns. Specialty wastes 
; ; > ‘aa ea a a ses ‘ 

prices on mixed softs are not willing 4" all quiet. [he entire line ot 


to take any large forward business ex- worsted threads are down 3-5% as 
cept at prices that would effectually compared with a month ago. 

prevent any fibre manufacturer plac- Traders are not doing much _ in 
ing a substantial order. A low firm wool wastes. They find it difficult to 
level for these rags is 38-40c, but it is induce mills to look at their samples | 
not sure whether any grader could and the mills for their part consider- | 


Electrically driven type No. 4 
Write for Cataloeues Showing our various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power. 


: : Free access all around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘‘Cottonfield 
sell much material at 38c. ing the numbers of offerings made to Brand” English Roller Leather—Tomlinsons Wiping Waste Machinery— 
ay 1 1 “WI t aul ; ' li = Sole Agents in U. S. A. 
markets in noils and mill wastes re- an overstock otf these commodities 
worked wool men and woolen mill con- which however is far from the truth T. \ ° COTTER & SONS 


| 
: =. : . : ; Threlfall’s Self-Acting Mules—Greenhalgh Willows. 
Influenced by the sight of falling them get the impression that there 1s | 
| 


sumers of wool rags are exerting Some traders say that the best thing | 179 Lincoln St. Boston, Mass. 


bearish pressure whenever they find it that could happen would be to wai eae ne en een ee an ee 
necessary to come into the market for until the mills begin to show interest 
further supplies. Business being done and not to try to force their hand 
in woolen rags at the present time is Mill wastes however are relatively | 

very limited but is well below pub- firmer than noils. In the case of fine ROYLE CARD CUTTERS 
lished prices or asking prices. Blue worsted threads the quotation is firm = 


serge for along time has been a leader around $1.00 per pound. 
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Preeminent in the 





. racti ienc 
Quotations practical experience 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) fe LA. | of the trade. Ad- 
. ; Men’s Wear Clips — Wool Waste Gey on e. vantages have been 
J orsted— re ae 1 92 21 29 e LS ; Pre ' : 
— See atic katteng ees 21. = 22 oe ees Fiaiwté : 28 3 —=——= increased immeasur- 
Eight sersrerscrstrirrrs BROS | Medium Colored 50-55 
Black Pie cosas nk chia eae 3031 ag Australian ... 1.24 1.30 any by the addi- 
epee ee nine ve 7 Fine Domestic : 1.235 1.25 tion of a variable 
Thread White Worsted j : 
P Fine “a ‘ 1.00 1.038 speec . 
= Women’s Wear Clips a 80 85 cou electric motor 
eee * Blood .. 70 3 rive now i 
5 gory ian esc se enavans 6o—61 ht Blood -.. HO 135 supplied. 
Ft . ca 2 Stes ASF Sas eee 8 2 37 Thread Colored W orsted— S p ce d cont rol 1$ 
ar eG Caan enS a. eh YE eke alr “6—~ ecco sO 10 1» 
= sia end uindielete a Gikig & ace 36—3 ‘ a o > ‘ > 
= ed eee asa Blood to BS dependable and con- 
BINA aisicls 3 canis asics sien nis 37—% Pee oe 39 +4 Sates 
= eres ris pnrscver esas aero ---- 2 ee venient. In all de- 
i er 18 20 ’ aile . : 
= ee a tails 3p fo the high- 
= Fine White .... . 60 65 . . 
= Old Woolen Rags Medium White re ; 10 15 \ est " Ul require- 
= Merinos— Fine Colored ......... .20— .22 . 
S Coarse light .......... 12%4—13 Medium Colored ....... 10— 12 ments. 
= RD SEMEN. 6.00.0 606 <.a0-0.< = 78% \ 
= BING GATE cccccscccese —_— 
ES joa Reworked Wool 
= ——- er Cents Shall we send par- 
= ight ....seeeeeeeeeee 1B diieiiiai: or ; 
= — Pa Se ig EOS ee Te RL Ore re ree 29—30 ticula rsp See circu- 
cs Re ee 6 ss BSL RN cea aeeaiay oie uieae nes 28—30 
= Red ccccccccccccccccce 20 —21  GTCOM ...ceerreeerseceeese 29—81 lars. 
— hte ete 16 {7 a waa oan abla k se ae 32—338 
= | ROR coe vcoas hiosinlse ais wees 24—25 
ad |} Knit— 7 Knits— . 
tit te ee ~» || JOHN ROYLE & SONS 
= Red. Cee deeeeserseres o8 29 BE, 2. 6R 6555 Fe Oe ewe snes 43—44 
= SN ce OU gee ener 7 . PATERSON, N. J. 
= os— es 3 a 
ce le a haa § RE Piano Machines, Foot - Power and Power 
e ~ » —_._ 9% . 
- Skirted Worsted | ae ao area Lacers, Hand -Feed or Automatic 
ee ee, ee ett: Repeaters, Hand-Driven or Power 
| Se ee 8%— 9 MES cceceoske acaee ere 17—18 
Dark . eee o--- 54%— 6 MRS Ficcag hskes Oe reee ees 26—21 Dobby Card Cutters 

















(>1 order 
house, 





WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE 
ALKALIES 


i¢ tcl tila 


others will be 
Tao? Vou 
Write for further information 
from your supply 


Ch 3. B. Ford Company, 
Waten eh OK 


]. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


W vandotte, Mich 


Textile 
Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 

FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving of 
tume and chemicals 

FOR DYEING 

ore level dyeings are obtained with 

economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
gumming of previously dyed and fin- 
ished goods are easily and cheaply 
performed 


FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic hquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making ad 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 

and is devoid of color and 
easily removable 

FOR FINISHING 
Phin fluid mixing are producéd which 
penetrate the cloth better, giving 
superior results in *he handle and 
feel of the cloth, and economy in the 
use of starch and Vextrine 
Further information 


Write 


pensive, 


gladly given 


Malt-Diastase Company 
79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DECALSO 


Water softeners for throwsters 


scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 











8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa 
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Write for FreeSample “cu” 


We consider D-SIZ-O a “better de-sizing agent.” 

But we don’t ask you to believe it until you have 
proved it yourself. 

We therefore offer to send you a liberal sample for 
trial. 

Campare the results and the prices. 


Write. 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


D-SIZ-O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 











Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 189@ 


RAPIDASE 


True toname- - 


Liquid - - 


very rapid in action 
convenient to use 


Highly Active - surpasses any malt extract 


Rapidase desizes better, quicker, and at 
much less cost. 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE CO., Inc. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 


S.R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 


This is the fan that dries 
the cloth in the leading Textile Mills 


Use one—it pays 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 
28 Binford St. 








Boston, Mass. | 


In the flight 
of the shuttles— 


415 Chestnut St. 
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O. Beale 4 4 


Rese Te) : 


. 
— 


As the shuttles “trip-ham- 
mer” back and forth on your 
looms, they are grinding out 
a product—the sum total of 
which should be of vital in- 
terest to you. For those 
that read between the lines 
there is a story contained 
in the ceaseless march of the 
shuttles—the story of yards, 
picks, men and machines. 
Equip your looms with Univer- 
sal Counters. They fill the 
flashing flight of the shuttles 
with vivid meaning—for you— 
for your operatives. 

Count the yards, picks and the 
hanks in your mill via Universal 


Counting. Let us send full par- 
ticulars. 


Precision Machine Co. 









ECONOMY 
Announcement 
The Beaver Chemical Cor- 


poration have just placed on 


the market a new color: 


| SULPHUR RED BROWN BC 


It is absolutely a straight 
Excellent 


and fast to light and wash- 


color solubility 


ing. Especially adapted for 


machine dyeing. 


Dunker & Perkins Co. 


H 263 Summer S:. 






Milwaukee, Wis. 






Boston, Mass. 











NORWOOD 





Clean, Pure, 
Sparkling Water 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


FILTERS 








ter; 





sa 





>T- 
he 
les 


the 
sal 
ar- 
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Bargain Level 


for Some Chemicals 


Sulphuric Acid Well Below Pre- 
War Price—Bleaching Powder 
Slightly Above 
The general chemical market, in- 
luding textile materials, continues 
ore of a buyers than a sellers affair 
with some commodities practically on 
the bargain counter, if such an ex- 
pression used in relation to 
uch fundamental commodities. Sul- 
huric acid for example 66 degree is 





can be 


quoted around $15 per ton as compared 
with a pre-war price of $20; bleach- 
ing powder $1.90 as compared with 
$1.50; sulphate of copper $4.45 as 
compared with $4.50; caustic potash 7c 
as compared with 8c; potash bi- 
chromate 8'%c as compared with 5'%c 
and sodium prussiate I10’4c as com- 
pared with 18c. On the other hand 
caustic soda 76% is quoted $3.65 as 
compared with $1.45 and soda 
38%, $1.94 as compared with 
Other chemicals, though not particu- 
larly of textile use, such as barium 
carbonate and barium chloride also 
ammonium chloride are on very low 
levels due, it is said, to fight among 
foreign producers. 


ash, 
boc. 


Potential textile demand is larger 
owing to increasing activity in cotton 
and wool manufacturing but little in- 
dication that hand-to-mouth method 
of purchasing will be relinquished. 
Some heavy standard chemicals might 
well be purchased to advantage on 
present low market. Slight price ad- 
vances have occurred during the week 
in oxalic and formic acids also in po- 
tassium prussiate both the yellow and 
red compounds. Aluminum chloride 
is moving a little more freely the ma- 
terial being in demand for wool car- 
ionizing with 33-35% being quoted 3c 
per pound f. 0. b. works. 
Its, imported, is quoted 26c. 


} 


Antimony 
De- 
nd from textile mills for this ma- 
i brisk. The bi- 
mes are moving out steadily on 
tract. Soda hydrosulphite is be- 
taken in larger volume at prices 
ing from 24c to 25%c. 


il is not very 


textile fatty materials, lard oils, 
oil foots and tallow show slight 
\Ithough the 
for vegetable and animal oils is 
high, underlying conditions seem 
irrant the prices. 
in price, 


j 
+h 


neces for the W eek. 


Castor oil is 
oil higher, 
e palm oils are unchanged for 


coconut 


j 
e} 


k. Red oils, elaine and saponi- 
e in steady demand at unchanged 


wn, Pa. A charter has been 
gr | to a company to be called Lova 
» Corp., to manufacture silk and 


xtiles, with capital of $50,000 of 
$5,000 has been paid in. Alphonso 
is treasurer. 








Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 


eee 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp. 
Potash, Lamp ...... 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
ii, GOs cw cecesceces 
Bleach powder. per 100 
Ib. works, carloads... 
a aera 
Calcium Arsenate...... 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
CE <a suensnaeeees 
I, dav 49:00 cae asia 
Copperas, TOD «..06000 


Cream of Tartar....... 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 
Formaldehyde Spot . 

Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 


Glycerine (C.P.) bbls. 
RM Aiucadeae aes o'eke 
Yellow Crude ....cccs 


Hydrosulphite Conc. 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 
White (crystals) 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 
Potassium—Bichromate 
Chlorate crystals..... 
Permangan, tech... 
Sodium acetate........ 
BICNTOMAER .2c0cccces 
Bisulphite, 35%...... 
CN ara eu eGrece ebcp mee 
BE 6s co 0 6%0i 
Prussiate yellow..... 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 
ry || 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 
Tim —CPYSURID: <c40ce00 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 


CIES, BOs cccesesue 
Wee BOE eb ciescvkiens 
Acids 

Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 
eis ep | Sree 
Formic, 90%......... 
ie i ) ee 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
Be Siew sstevaceesnsd 
ES vives en casea enna 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars..... 
IEE iia gc ccutah oae0'se 
, Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 
Potash. carbonate, 80—- 
CO eeeerereeeserser 
Caustic, 88.92%....... 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 
Contract, 100 Ib..... ° 


Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 
— 76% per 100 


Sal. 100 Ib.....cceeee 


1 40 


—14 


Natural Dyes and Tannins 


Fustic: Crvstals....... 
Liquid, 51 deg....... 
Gambier, liquid....... 
Hematine, crystals..... 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 
Indigo—Madras ....... 
Logwood Extract, 
yr rrr re 

NE a 6 o's ca dews xe 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
PMs athe Wears wae oe 
Osage Orange Crystals, 
Quercitron extract, 51 
ME nS sevwanes eee de< 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., 
Sr MOI ae aes anegs a 
Extract, satainless.... 
Tannic Acid, tech...... 


Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 


Alpha Naphthol, ref... 
RON a conckwasact ene 
Alpha Napbylamine.... 


SE Serre 
ee er ee 
Beta Naphthol. sub- 
MN Sepstactsakass 
OGRE noncdnue ens 
Dimethylaniline ....... 
Metaphenylene Dia 


90 
60 


Oils and Soaps 
154— 


Castor Of], No. 3...... 

Olive Oil, denatured, 

OM idcesneeteccene 
Foota 


MOR CR, Ties cs cecscss 


presse: 
Turkey 


200 —2 05 
31_Q— 3% 
2%— 3ly 
714— 8 

190 — 230 
41%4— 5 
ji - 8 
5K— 8 
4 — 4\4 

12 00 —18 00 
21%— 2% 

130 — 200 

9 — 914 
8 —1 50 
19 — 19% 
20 — 20% 
17%4— 18 
24 — 2514 
13%— 14 
44%— 15 

37 — ces 
844— 8% 
8i4— 914 

14%— 16 
4%4— 5 

61%4— 6% 

140 —1 50 
844— 9%, 
3144— 3% 

1%%4— 10% 
3y%— 4 
2%— 3 

28 — 31 
40%— 41 
164%— 16% 
62 — & 
10 — 10% 

300 — 3 2 
454%4— ... 
104%4— 11 
6 — 7 
80 — 9% 
50 — 6 25 
10%— 1% 

1400 —15 00 
2 — seo 
GiL.o 
5 — 

6 — 6 
Ty%— 90 

143 — 2 44 

12% —1@8 

190 —2 23 

320 —390 

310 — ... 

110 —125 
2— 22 
10 — 12 
13 — 14 
12 — 18 
14— 15 
145 —1 23 
a & 
16 — 18 
7— 7% 
14— 14% 
6 — 7 
6144— 7 
9 — 15 
335 — 40 


Tapioca 


Adhesive and Sizing 


Albumen, 

WRORIO és kecewensoene 

Egg. technical....... 
Dextrine-Potato 


blood do- 


Corn, bags, 100 Ib... 
Do, bbls, 100 Ib...... 
Gum, British, 100 Ib. 
EPO. DRGs vccenscues 
Sago flour 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib 
Do, bbls 
Do thin boiling, 
bags, 100 Ib 
Do, bbls 
PORNO  sckcecctae 
MOCO Ns cepeckienen wees 
Wheat 


flour... 


Coal Tar Dyes 


Direct Colors 
Black (H-acid).. . 
Black Columbia FF.,. 


Blue, 2 B.... owed 
Bine, sky ordinary... 
ets 2 hss cisczeccds 
eS ee ee 
Blue sky, FF.. 
Blue, Fast, RL.... 

Blue, Solamine........ 
Benzo Azurine....... 
Brown, © 
Brown, M 
Brown, 
brown, 
Green, B 
Green, G 
Orange, 
Orange, 


COMRG. cicacx 
PUEE Bevcens 
8 eee 
ee Cca sake c au 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B. 
jenzo Purpurine 
Pie acs aeananes 
Scarlet, 
Scarlet, 
Seariet S BS. .ccccvce 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 
WEE (Seis cneteanenexe 
Yellow, Chrysoph- 
CN ii ase senwsive 
Yellow, 
Developing Colors— 
PORN EG ERs a ere acon 6 
Black Zambesi........ 
Bordeaux, Dev....... 
Orange, developed.... 
PPUBGIRG: Kcaccceoass 
Red, Dev. 7 
Searlet, Dev..«ccccccs 
Sulphur Colors— 
EE ho va kasnacéheemes 
Blue, CUGM Se cncees 
Blue, 


Green, 
BOOED cd caccdtcvaiensce 


Basic Colors— 
ABPEMIRE .cccccccces 
Bismarck Brown..... 
Chrysoidine 
Fuschine 
Malachite 


crystals.... 
GO cies 
Methylene blue....... 
Methyl violet......... 
Rhodamine B, ex- 

WOE cane cimacedere 
BalrGMine .cccscccces 
Victoria Blue B...... 


Acid Colors— 

Naphthol blue blk... 
Naphth lamine black 
OP bebwsdteratacaes 
Alizarine saphirol.... 
ee SS eee Pree 
SRGUNOEENO cccccedvces 
Induline (water solu- 
ble) 
Soluble 
Sulphoncygnine ...... 
Sulphone Blue R..... 
Patent Blue A....... 
Rescorcin brown..... 
Guinea green......... 
Wool green S....... e 
i |) 
Orange GG crys...... 
Acid Fuchsine 
Azo eosine G 
Crocein 
Fast red 
Azo yellow 


F. Light Yellow 2G. 


F. Light Yellow 3 G 
Naphthol, yellow..... 
Chrome Colors— 
Alls. Dinth Baccccvas 
Diamine Black eee 
Chrome Blue Black.. 
Chrome Brown....... 
Chrome Green........ 
Chrome Yellow....... 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 
Centracts 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Materials 
5 60 
st) es a 
7% - S\% 
422 — 442 
4 49 4 60 
4 52 ‘ 
479 - wit 
4 t 
3 47 3 57 
> 74 > St 
1 OF . 23 
434 — 43 
6 bg 
le ly 
6144— 7 
Sly 6 
28 — 35 
50 oO 
24 32 
60 SO 
200 — 2 50 
125 — 2 00 
% — 1 50 
1 #0 ° 
270 — ; 
ji — 80 
40) 6 
70 — 90 
So = +e 
sO ied 
7 90 
1 00 1 05 
60 a ae aie 
18 — eee 
909 — 100 
40 50 
a - 60 
125 — 1 50 
150 — ee 
2 10 ae 
ie i 
1 eta 
£20. — 30 
oo —1 80 
90 — 95 
60 — 
115 — ... 
250 — ... 
200 — ... 
100 —1 15 
250 — ... 
250 — 
18 — 30 
sol —-—CO HS 
50 — 60 
20 — 60 
55 — 1 560 
a3 — 50 
45 — 5 
6 — 1 60 
59 — 60 
400 — 06 
150 —1 7 
it, 
12% — 140 
80 —115 
5500 —600 
145 — 1 60 
325 — 400 
40 — 70 
5 — 55 
275 — 40 
325 — 3 50 
75 — 1 80 
7% — 80 
800 — 3 75 
70 — 
o— 9 
2a =. 3c. 
so — 90 
100 —3220 
70 —1 70 
“wz— 80 
o-— ... 
80 — 90 
6 — 3 
115 —1 30 
So — gv 
oe) 140 
200 a 
3°90 sD 
135 — 140 
1 ee 
ae 
48 — & 
oo —1B 
% —1 
45 —110 
uw — aig 
“w-— 14 


ee mTIEEEEEIEEEEEN EERE 
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Bond Stocks of 
Intermediates Rise 


Slower Movement of Dyes and In- 
termediates from Bond—Log- 
wood and Sumac Strong 


The general market for coal tar 
products is quite firm as to price but 
not particularly active except in spots. 
The index figure is unchanged for the 
week the 


mately 3° higher 


and month and 


approxi- 


than a vear ago. 


The section of the market covering 
intermediates is quite irregular some 
manufacturers reporting only slight 


increase in demand for their products 


while in other quarters increasing 
sales of 
ported by 


mouth 


these commodities are re- 
The hand to 
still 
being followed by consumers of these 
materials 


makers 
method of purchasing is 


and judging from increas- 


ing stocks in bond withdrawal of in- 
termediates fot manufacture into dves 
has not been particularly active in 
Coal tar 


in bond and on July 


recent weeks intermediates 


3! showed a con 
advance 


siderable with 


the total rising from 962,000 


as compared 
Jan. 31, 
Ibs. to 1,379,000 Ibs. Dyes and colors 
also showed an increase, from 571,000 


lbs. Jan. 31 to 776,000 Ibs. July 3r. 


Demand from the textile industry 
for dyes is slightly on the increase 


and the same is true also of consump- 
tion by the leather industry. 
is no 


There 
heavy purchasing anywhere, 
but there has been a con- 


stant replenishing of supplies which 


however, 


in the aggregate and in the long run, 
has turned out to be as satisfactory 
perhaps as laying in a stock of ma- 
terial and then not purchasing again 
for weeks or months. The chrome and 
acid colors for wool, the substantive, 
direct, sulphur and vat colors for cot 
eall \ny dyes that 


can show particular advantage or fa 


ton are in steady 


cility shades 


full of interest 


in the dveing of bright 


on rayon seem to be 


to manufacturers 
oods, the advance in 


In dvew recent 


logwood has been maintained De- 
mand is spotty but consumers are cov- 
the 


strong 


ering requirements at advanced 


price level Iustie is but un- 


changed in price and is quoted $27- 


$28 per ton Exports of logwood ex- 


tracts for July totaled 142,564 Ibs 
valued at $16,309; exports of other 
dye extracts 278,326 Ibs. valued at 
$17,515. On new crop sicilian sumac 


much higher prices are quoted, from 
$142. The 


and crystals have not yet followed the 


$135 to various extracts 


advance in raw materials. Any appre- 
ciable expansion in demand will in 
all probability lead to higher prices 
for the standard 51 degree extracts. 
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I 
“How Is It Possible?” 
te 
it 
Here is a typical letter we often receive, “How is it th 
possible for such a simple device to give good results? la 
If it is so good why is it that no one ever used such : S] 
a device before yours came on the market?” The 7 Designed to withstand n 
only answer is that the Knorr Lubricator speaks for severe line-shaft service. “a 
itself. It gives results—and that’s what counts. As ‘a i oo goers c " 
for its simplicity—the records of the patent office con- ed ee oer ‘an - 
tain many simple ideas that were long hidden or @ a Gade or aaa 0 - 
neglected. Y Machined all over to U 
: . late, makin 
Put a Knorr Lubricator to the test. It controls the 1 1 es "nia P 
lubricant—feeds it only when the machine is running @ gE ne iat a 
—there is no waste. It requires attention once a year H duplicated. | 
instead of once a day or once a week. E N ce 
G 
Write for booklet giving complete information. S aise py simian sialal Gc se 
is a feature 1a S made re 
ho of 
MALCOLM H. SMITH CO., INC. THE Ws SD LINE in 
50 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 1¢ 
£ ' f Power Transmission Machinery the standard in so ci 
many of the country’s largest plants. 
| mea Send for our catalogue. 
satiate Se ecm aS ’ 
——§KN R | Bree T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
Ak Se, Chambersburg, Pa. a 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ‘es Pi ‘ambridge, Mass Greenville, S. C. - 
" Motor ee, Couplings, Speed Reducers at 
and the “U. G.” Automatic Belt Contactor for Or; 
r Short Center Drives. W 
ha 
ar 
on 
alt 
mé 
Sol 
las 
Records Speak Volumes . 
_The unusual qualities of Caldwell ert 
Cypress Tanks are proven by their Burn cheapest coal available 
enviable records in all sections of the on ie sleah 
country. Perhaps this is largely due e€ market— , 
to the fact that, of all woods, cypress \ ' 
is the one which lasts best outside its Anthracite down to smallest Vi 
—— climate. . . Bs sizes, or bituminous coal. 7 
Thirty years’ experience in building str 
tanks enables us to couple this re- ' : : bee 
markable tank wood with workman- —, ns om) Buy Webster Boilers and re- a 
ship and design that ensure the 14) Riy1 Te D sig duce your coal bill! Mc 
maximum of tank satisfaction. a 
er ee HOWARD J. WEBSTER : 
Engineer W 
W. E. Caldwell Co. ea — We 
neorporated ANK iladelphia, Pa. : 
060 Brook St. Louisville, Ky. ™ ANO » | SE COE EET 
CD. ee ee 
ma 


lali 


cei: 


WHOLEY BOILER WORKS 


MAKERS OF 


STEAM BOILERS, TANKS, KIERS, he 
SMOKE STACKS, ETC. , 

Steel and Iron Plate Work 
Electric — WELDING — Oxyacetylene 





R.D.Co.e Mec. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 


Established 1854 


ELEVATED WATER TANKS 





for 

Sprinkler and Domestic PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIRS | 
Service WORKS OFFICE 

Whipple, Oriental and Oregon Streets 97 Whipple Street 





Standpipes Boilers Kiers PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | 
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Philadelphia Wool Market 


(Continued from page 141) 


wools are moving from dealers’ stocks 
at a faster rate, giving a better tone 
to the situation. Other grades are 
inactive. Noils are soft, continuing 
their downward trend, in evidence for 
last month. Supplies are larger from 
spinners while demand from mills re- 
mains limited. Carpet wools continue 
quiet and weakness in prices has de- 


veloped in several varieties, although . 


not of serious proportions. 





~~ Raw W ool Notes | 








Salt Lake City, Utah—The 1926 
convention of the National Wool 
Growers’ Association will be held at 
Boise, Idaho, according to a decision 
reached by the executive committee 
of the organization. The 1925 meet- 
ing was in Salt Lake City and the 
1924 convention was in San Fran- 


cisco. Dates will be announced later. 
kok x 
Weston, Ont., CAnapa.—About 


100 cars of western range and west- 
ern domestic wool have been received 
at the central warehouse at Weston, 
Ont., of the Canadian Cooperative 
Wool Growers, Ltd. Of these, 50 
have come forward from the range 
area of Southern Alberta and easily 
one-half of the total number have 
already been graded. The wool 
market has been quiet of late and 
somewhat unsettled, but during the 
last week or ten days there has been 
a somewhat firmer inquiry for west- 
ern graded wools. 


x * * 
Boston, Mass.—The American 
Wool Stock Co. of Baltimore has 


opened Boston offices at 170 Summer 
street and Charles A. McMorrow has 
been placed in charge. Mr. McMor- 
row was formerly with Duffley, Mc- 
Morrow Co. 


Worsted Carpets Improve 





Woolens Less Active—Uncertainty 
in Raw Material—Use of Rayon 

PHILADELPHIA.—Carpet and rug 
manufacturers, especially those spec- 
lalizing in the higher grades, are re- 
ceiving a larger volume of business 
and several of the mills in Philadel- 
pliia making goods of this character 
vhich have been closed, are re-open- 


a 


ing, while others that have been work- 
ing on curtailed schedules are increas- 
1 their operations due to larger 
number of orders being received. 


ither buyers nor manufacturers, 
ever, are operating far in advance 
there are rumors in the trade the 
er manufacturers may hold an- 

auction in November and this 
essarily has caused a feeling of 
tancy, it being only a little more 
1 a month since the last auctions 
re held, when business of sufficient 
ume was booked to take about six 
ks to two months’ production of 


‘ 
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this concern. This merchandise, | 
however, was either made up or wauld 
be completed by the middle of October | 
so that it is not improbable another 
sale may be held, although nothing 


official has been announced. 


Woolen Yarn Rise 

Yarn dealers state there is a trend 
in carpet and rug manufacturing 
similar to that taking place in the 
goods markets, a turn in favor of wor 
steds and a smaller demand, in com 
parison with that of recent years, for 
goods of a woolen character. This 
tendency has been noticeable: in the 
goods markets for several weeks and 
according to carpet yarn dealers, is 
becoming increasingly conspicuous in 
carpets and rugs. A good. grade 
woolen carpet yarn formerly sold at 
65c and during recent months has 
climbed steadily until 85c was asked. 
Since that price was reached a reces 
sion has occurred, during the last 
period of falling off in demand, when 
quotations started to decline, reaching 
78c. Several grades of woolen yarns 
sold formerly at 58c to 60c and rose 
during the period of active demand 
for woolen lines until they brought 
8oc. 

In contrast to this situation, 
sted yarns for carpets are selling at 
unchanged prices as compared with a 
year This fact-is one of the 
important reasons for the expanding 
request for worsted floor 
which, in comparison with woolen 
qualities, are relatively cheap in view 
of the rising costs of 


wor 


ago. 


coverings 


woolen yarns 
and unchanged prices for those used 
in making worsted lines. During 
most of the period covered by rising 
prices for woolen yarns, worsted spin 

ners claim they have been selling their 
product at actual cost or less and in 
exceptionally few instances has _ it | 
been possible for them to make a pro 
fit. The small margin allowed them 
during this time between their raw 
material costs and yarn selling prices | 
seems to bear out this contention 


Raw Material Markets 


Although the raw material markets 
have been quiet for the last few | 
months, few except any decline of im- | 
portance in carpet wools as supplies | 


are so restricted in comparison with | 
previous years this is believed to be 


unlikely. Dealers point to the fact 
conditions in China have been so 
chaotic the China wool market has be- 
come demoralized and buyers of these 
wools are often compelled to wait for 
months past specified delivery time for 
their wools. Russia which formerly 
exported large quantities of carpet 
wools is now reported to be importing 
sizeable amounts and this has natur- 
ally had a decided effect upon the 
world supply situation. 
far as to say the last period of dull 
demand among manufacturers was 
really a good thing as they believe 
there would have been a real shortage 
of carpet wools if the former state 
of activity among these mills had been 
continued under conditions in the 
primary carpet wool markets. 


Many go so 


Another feature which has aided 
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CRODNEYX_HUNT DX MACHINE >€COMPANY 
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PATENTED 


WASHERS 


Booklet 
No, 221 





¥ an 


New devices allow “Bleach House 
Speeds” without sacrifice of gentle 
slack loop action. 





RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CoO. 
66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 








Listen— 
finishers! 


lor the special requirements 
of the dye house and 
blecchery, the Met-L-Wood 
“Armord Truck” is unbeat- 
able—it'’s superb. Strong ad- 
jectives but it fully deserves 
them. 

Met-L-Wood in this case is 
an inside panel of monel metal 
with the usual wooden core 
and then galvanized steel on 
the outside Monel metal 
is used still further in the 
corner plates and as mould- 
ing. Here there is protection 
for color shades and protec- 
tion too for the processed 
fabrics in their weak, sheer 


state. 
Obviously, it's a whale of a 
truck for this service. Ask 


for the catalog. 
See page 346 
Consolidated Textile Catalogs 
MET-L-WOOD CORP. 
2419 W. 14th St., Chicago, III. 


Trucks that are “slam-bang” proof 


MET- L-WO OD “ARMORD” 


TRUCKS 




















Would “Price” be 


an Inducement? 





4; Some mills may be run soclose toa “‘price”™’ 
|| that price has to govern the set screws. 
, . 

| It's possible. 

| hen, buy on price and hope for the best. 
| 





This company must give you the best. 


We would like to sell you a cheaper screw 
if we weren't selling quality—of neces- 


we ve got to make nothing but good ones 
regular “ALLENS!” 














We'd like to be able to accommodate with 
a cheaper screw. But you who have had 
your set screw troubles—would you call 

accommodation? 


sity. Making nothing but Hollow Screws, 











|. THE ALLEN MFG. Co. 
141 Sheldon St. Hartford, Conn. 








If you do not find 
what you want 


in the Textile Clearing House 
department of TEXTILE WORLD 
then advertise for it. 
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domestic manufacturers has been the 
gradual decline in popularity of the 
lower priced Chinese rugs which at 
times have sold in large enough 
volume here to cause serious appre- 
hension among manufacturers. of 
higher grade domestic lines. It was 
possible to buy a Chinese rug for 
about $150 in comparison with a cost 
of $400 for a similar size oriental 
rug. These low priced Chinese rugs 
proved to be an easy seller but are, 
according to well informed factors, 
now displaying less activity, being 
neglected and the trade formerly buy- 
ing this grade rug is again returning 
to higher class domestic rugs, which 
has caused a number of mills here to 
increase their production during the 
last few months. 


Rayon Used in Rugs 
Both ‘foreign and domestic manu 
facturers have been experimenting 
coverings. A 
French made woolen rug has been 


with ravon in floor 


sold in this country in small quantities 
with the design made of ravon pile 
instead of wool and while an attrac- 
tive appearance has been secured, the 
rayon has not as vet made an endur- 
ine pile. Several manufacturers state 
the ravon pile did not retain its luster 
in these particular rugs after thev had 
been in use for a time and it became 
smoother than the wool pile in a short 
time. This. however. does not mean 
that ravon will not be adaptable for 
use in carpets and rugs but rather 
that further experimentation is neces- 
sarv before all present difficulties have 
been removed. 


Wool Goods in Canada 


Data on 1923. Imports and 
Domestic Production 

Toronto, Ont., CANADA.—Govern- 
ment statistics of the woolen textile 
industry for the calendar year 1923, 
which have just been compiled, show 
Canada as a market for approxi- 
mately $59,000,000 worth of woolen 
goods annually. Further they reveal 
that the United Kingdom seems to 
have a stranglehold on the trade in 
manufactured wool goods Produc- 
tion in Canada increased over 1922 
by about $4,500,000 and there was an 
additional capital investment of more 
than $6,000,000. The number of mills 
in Canada grew from 137 to I4I. 
The total output of the principal 
woolen mills amounted to $33.472.- 
o87. The import of woolen goods 
ready for consumption was $25,669.- 
487 

\part from the export of $1,780,000 


] 


worth of raw wool, 1 


Canada had an 


woolen 


outside trade in goods of 


about $580,000 

Raw wool, worsted tops, noils and 
wool waste imported were valued at 
$11,825,763, and there as also im 
ported $4,052,467 worth of woolen 
materials classed as “partly manu fac- 
tured”. 

The total imports of $25,669,487 of 
manufactured came largely 
from the United Kingdom, this source 
supplying $20,314,701, while the 


goods 
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United States shared in the trade to 
the extent of $1,963,002, the balance 
coming from various other countries. 
In addition, the United Kingdom sup- 
plied raw wool, etc. worth $9,617,629, 
and partly manufactured articles 
valued at $3,756,290, while the United 
States shipped in $1,885,434 worth of 
raw wool etc., and $77,568 in partly 
manufactured goods. 

Operation statistics show that the 
mills, 141 in number, operated for the 
four classifications of wool cloth, 
wool yarn, carpets, mats and rugs, 
and wool goods, n. e. s. for an aver 
age of 248 days full time in the year, 
which, allowing for Sundays and legal 
holidays, would indicate the mills to 
have been on part time or wholly idle 
an average of 53 days in the year. 
Taking the basis of 141 factories, 
the total part time or idle days would 
be 7,486 days. 


Earnings Below 8% 


Employment figures show the num- 
ber engaged in the industry to have 
been 8,908. Carrying the analysis a 
little further, it is found that the 
average earned in the year by these 
employes was $904.50, which based 
on 248 days full-time work is about 
$3.64 a day per employe. The com- 
parison of this rate with the average 
of 53 days partial employment or tota! 
idleness for 8,908 employes gives a 
rough idea of the manner in which 
the preferential tariff on woolen 
goods directly affects the salaried 
man or wage-earner in the industry. 

Of the total domestic production, 
wool cloth accounts for $16,454,875; 
wool yarns, $7,405,132; carpets, mats 
and rugs, $3,808,914; and wool goods 
n. e. s. (comprising wool felts, wool 
stock—shoddy—wool pulling, gaiters, 
horse clothing) $5,803,166. 

The grand total of spindles, all 
styles, in use in the industry in 1923 
was 180,122; of looms, all widths, 
2,150, and of sets of cards 435. 

The total capital investment was 
$43,148,218, apportioned as_ follows: 
Wool cloth mills, $22,527,138; wool 
yarn mills, $9,279,418; carpet, mat 
and rug establishments, 
and mills making wool goods n. e. s 
less than 8%. 

The total cost of operation and ma 
terials was $30,098,187 


capital of $43,148,218 was. slightl; 
less than 8%. 


The woolen textile mills are large] 


located in the Province of Ontario, 


Which has 100 out of I41 establis! 
ments here are Ig mills in tl 
Province of Quebec, the balance bei1 
divided among the other Province 
\n adjunct of the industry is tl 
dyeing -and finishing of textiles, the 
ht plants of this kind. 


} 1 
being elg 


BERWICK, Pa Washington Silk ¢ 


broad and tie silk manufacturers, | 
installed 18 additional looms in tl 
branch plant here, increasing the cay 
city from 28,000 to 35,000 yds. | 
month. The company is headed by J: 
Shigo, of Freeland, 
plant is located. 


where the m 


$4,130,485, 


; the net earn- 
ings, $3,373,900, which on an invested 
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Manufactures of Aug.. 1925 






Cotton. $5,895,259 
Wool.... 5,125,594 
eS) 3,573,502 





Rayon... jeoesce acs: nn 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete... 12,014,229 










Total imports....... $27,645,809 


Cotton... $12,410,704 


Wool..... ; 165,206 
MNES aa. dis. \e ase vee 1,739,684 


Rayon... 


La at 588 , 185 
Jute, flax, hemp, ete.. 


1,343,398 
Total exports... $16,547,177 
Excess of imports over 


exports..... $11,098 ,632 


OBITUARY 
Dr. H. A. ‘Ligon 


Dr. H. A. Ligon, president of 
\rcadia (S. C.) Mills, and of Mills 
Mill at Greenville and Woodruff, 
S. C., died Wednesday night in a hos- 
pital at Spartanburg at the age of 69 
vears. Dr. Ligon built the Arcadia 
Mills in 1902, acquired the Mills Mill 
at Greenville in 1920 and the Gray 
Mill at Woodruff in 1923, combining 
the latter with Mills Mill. In addition 
to his textile interest Dr. Ligon was 
a prominent druggist and banker. He 
is survived by two_ sons, three 
daughters and three brothers. 


Supervise Cotton Samples 

Wasutncton, D. C.—The Depart 
ment of Agriculture opened an oftice 
in Savannah last week to supervise 
the sampling and handling of cotton 
samples representing bales that are to 
he certified under the Cotton Stand- 
irds Act. Hughes Butterworth is the 
supervisor in charge. Savannah is 
the first spot market to avail itself of 
this service. Under the arrangement, 
samples of cotton to be certified will 
he classed by the New York Board of 
;xaminers and reviewed by the Ap- 
peal Board of Review Examiners in 
Washington. An increase in the 
mount of cotton bought and sold on 
(covernment certificates of classifica- 
on is expected. 


Enrollment at Bradford-Durfee 
School 
Fatt River, Mass.—Though com 
plete figures are not as yet obtain- 
le the enrollment in the evening 
sses of the Bradford Durfee Tex- 
le school, which began their ses- 
ms not long ago, is considerably 


rger than at the opening one vear 


Men's Suit Men's Tr 
W ( W 

19 
987 .660 73,070 736 

1,063,465 119,199 737 

1924 
836,950 46,511 551 
800,598 91,268 585 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 
IMPORTS 


Aug., 1924 


$24,236,838 $223,066,754 $201,086,202 


EXPORTS 
$13 ,067 373 $101,685.085 $84,921,517 


$17, LOL, 453 $134,612,414 $110,926.977 





$7 125.385 $88,424,340 $90,159,225 
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Eight months ended 
Aug., 1925 Aug., 1924 
$6,821,101 $53,847,918 $59,664,055 
1,746,238 38,102,526 33,665,779 
3,632,751 22,994,420 24,274,796 
384,185 6,847,915 3,195,711 
8,652,563 101,273,975 80,285,861 


183.670 3,268,509 
1,610,055 12,541,216 
706,487 =6, 404,091 
1,203,868 10,713,483 


3,796,163 
9 541,851 
1.853 , 423 
7,814,023 








ago and as still further enrollments 
are expected it is predicted that the 
evening classes will be the largest 
in the history of the school. No 
less than 114 students enrolled on 
the opening evening though the 
enrollment books were opened two 
days during the previous week. In 
view of the continued dullness of 
the textile industry in this section of 
New England the faculty of the 
school was more than surprised to 
receive so large a class. 


Domestic Staples Firm 


(Continued from page 131) 


ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) are 
as follows: 

Middling St, Middling 


64g10 2c 2Tetouws% 


1 n 7 . 
PESO Ei A ckeenebae 28yto2IWec. 29wtoshe. 
3/16 in 30'2t 1 

1 


in f to36 % toss 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Nov.-Dec. shipment as __ follows 
Medium Sakellarides 4634c, off 4c. 
Medium Uppers 3434c, off 1c. They 
report closing prices Sept. 29 on the 
\lexandria 
November 


Boston tor 


exchange as_ follows: 
(Sak. ) 
points; Oct. (Uppers) $31.18, off 122 
points; Dec. Uppers $31.32, off 133 
points from Sept. 23. 


$42.85, off 27 


Jt 


July Clothing Product 

Wasuincton, D. C—The De- 
partment of Commerce announces the 
statistics on men’s and boys’ clothing 
out during July, 1925. A comparative 
summary for 467 identical establish- 
ments for July and June, 1925 and 
1924, follows. These statistics do not 
include data on work clothing made 
from denims, drills, ducks, etc., for 
which a separate monthly report is 
published : 


q ’ 
Me B I 
( P 
597 388 246 359,524 1,024,934 115,641 
861 468 523 90 , 234 (1,068,498 113,215 
691 326,415 411,492 638 870 99 824 
338 281,485 352,124 05 062 104,558 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
[wisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 


WISTER SPINNING COMPANY. Ine 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILA. 


GARNETTING « SPINNING 


QUALITY X07 PRODUCTION 


CAPACITY 1,500,000 LBS. PER ANNUM 


EVERETT HW. BROWN 


PRES 





WARREN SHEBLE 


AN 


Phone Union 4260 


Natural RAYON Dved 


we specialize in winding and copping it 


RAW 





De you read the 
Textile Clearing 
House 


every week? 


ARTSILK CO., 721 


Hudson Ave., West New York, N. J. 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-51 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 
MAANEXIT SPINNING CO., 
{ Webster, Mass. | 






COMMISSION WEAVING 
Automobile Fabrics and all kinds ef 


Fancy Woolen and Worsteds. 
E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 








COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 


cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 
69 Sprague St., Providence, R. I. 
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Position Wanted 








POSITION 
WANTED 


Somebody needs a good man. 
Somebody is going to get a good 
man. With 20 years’ experi- 
ence in boarding and finishing 
of cotton hose with 2 years of 
full fashioned Chiffon Silk ex- 


perience, capable of taking 
charge of boarding room or fin- 
ishing room or both. Would 


prefer silk to cotton 


Address Ad) 742 Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 








OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT 
GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Experienced on all kinds of 
cotton goods, such an Prints, 
Shade Cloths, Orsnaburgs, Twills 
Scrims, Gauze, etc., and can de 
liver both quality and quantity 
at the minimum cost. Have had 
a varied research experience, 
and can furnish good references. 

Am 45 years of age, and pre 
fer to re-loc ate in the South. 


Address Adv. 750, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


-_eerern nn _ 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Open for a position, 42 years of age. married 
expert in stock blending, garnetting, carding and 
spinning, on all classes woolen and shoddy 


also 
lowest grade of cotton stock, silk, ete. 20 year 
practical experience in many of the leading wea, 
ing and knitting mills 
Hionest, industrious and well recommended 
Address Ady. 756, Textile Worl 
834 Fourth Ave New York 





Man—27—University and Textile 
School Training 

Year's experience as executive of 

small mill, desires position in mill 


or textile mercantile house. 
Address Adv. 724, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave... New York 








er 


Superintendent Worsted Yarn Mill. 


Wool to Yarn (Bradford System). 
American, married, 25 years’ experience 
Spun all counts to 50s warp and knit 
ting in gray heather and all fancy 
mixtures. Good references 
Address Adv. 716, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








SUPERINTENDENT 
or MANAGER 


Thirty years practical experience. Scour 


ing. Carding and Combing of all 
of Wool 


Address Adv. 736, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








grade 




















—-_-_-__—_————— 


TO COTTON AND WORSTED. DRESS GOOD'S 
AND MEN’S WEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Young man, 31! years, American, Married, Tex- 
tile School Graduate, with 15 years technical 
and practical experience 
Would like to locate with 








af making fton 
Yr @ sted or w len Dress Goods or Men's 
Wea Supt 4 position with a f rable 
ini ‘ ent Far uo with PD 
igning, and the production of the fabric through 
y Can furnist 1 recommenda n Ava 
able 
A Ady Tex Ww I 
Fou A New \¥ 











MAN WITH LONG EXPERIENCE 
as Superintendent and Designer would 
be glad to consider proposals of an 
engagement. He is fully equipped by 
training and experience to give satis 
factory service and can furnish the best 
ot reterences 

Address Adv. 753, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Ave., New York 








TEXTILE 


IS ae se a si 


Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who i 
intendents or overseers for any 


» in need of super- 
department 


upon application 
DONLEVY, 


or telephone to 


UNTENDENT 


SUPERINTENDENT OR DESIGNER IN WOOLEN 





ON COT TON GOoops 


SALESMAN 


recommendations 


OVERSEER ASSISTANT 
familiar with 
a «we dyes and hosiery 
Klauder-Weldon 


OVERSEER 


and cotton mixes 
Familiar with ¢ 


f age, worked 


SUPERINTENDENT 
AND SPINNING 


OVERSEER 
IN COTTON MILL 


collar cloths 
makes of machinery. 


OVERSEER 


and worsteds. Familiar with all makes of machinesg. 


rtile Werld. Boston, 


WORLD 


Financial Quotations 
(Continued from page 119) 





Nashua Mfg. Co om ex ae TOwy 
Naumkeag So weeeee 1895 1921, 
Newmarket sevdices soe 1333, 
Pacitic ‘ Fie asaim ere ee Lace 59 60 

Pepperell idea bs 5 ane ee 

Pivmouth Cordage .... -+- 127% It 
Tremont & Suffolk............ 431, 108% 
York Sain a 78% 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffords 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Linen Co cone oss 31 
Arkwright Mills .........+. 5 10 
Bareerd Bite. Co.....s<00 0 iat 60 
Border City Mfg. Co....... 60 7 
Rorden Mfg. Co., Richard.. 82 aS 
Boerne BMiis Co... . 22220 it 101 
Chace Mills ..... AS ae ss 35 
Chariton Bilis ...sscssus 120 Ars 
ee Te. ere uh 110 
Davis Mills... . ‘ 93 97 
Davel Mills ; ae : 45 
Flint Mills... ; 100 oe 
Granite Mills........ a 65 oss 
King Philip Mills ; ok 155 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). 5 15 
Lincoln Mfg. Co 6 Sv R&D 
CEOS BIE. CoO. 6 ci scae sek 130 
Mechanics Mills = 40 50 
Merchants Mfg. Co ; 77 R85 
Narragansett Mills........ <a 90 
ee | ee re ae 80 
Parker Mills, com......... is 15 
Parker Mills (pfd.)....... athe 40 
Pilgrim Mills (com.)...... vas TT 
Pocasset Mfg. Co..... ‘ ° 26 32 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........ 225 aie 
Seaconnet Mills........... site iD 
Shove Mills atk wataek arte 45 
co) | Ue 20 ore 
Stevens Mfg. Co lia ae orale 120 126 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co.... 108 . 
Union Cotton, Rights Fs 36 38 
Wampanoag Mills....... os 50 
Weetamoe Mills . s . 25 


ee 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
Bid Asked 


Acushnet Mills =F 84 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com.... 125 re 
Reacon Mfg. Co., pfd . = 101 
Booth Mfg. Co COMB. ..<0 120 

tooth Mfg. Co., pfd eae 100 oe 
Bristol Mfg. Co., pfd.... 180 190 
Butler Mfg. Co... caret 119 122 
ing. > Se : 110 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com.. 148 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd... 85 a 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd / ak 30 
Fairhaven Mills, com ; ste 25 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com 7 65 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd ‘ 72% ... 
Grinnell Mfg. Co ; . 107% 112% 
Hathaway Mfg. Co : 112% 117% 
Holmes Mfz. Co., com...... so 100 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd... 9214 
PEVEMUET) PUNE oc wet cee 122 7“ 
Manomet Mills ee 35 40 
Nashawena Mills 109% 111 
Te ee ‘ 215 - om 
N. BR. Cotton Mills. com.... 100 : 
N. B. Cotton Mills. pfd 971 re 
Nonquitt Spinning Co cae 571% 60 
Pemaquid Mills. avi aenan 2 26 
Pierce Mills. . eee 400 450 
Potomska Mills 5 a 88 94 
Quissett Mills, com 145 
Quissett Mills, pfd ioe 100 hie 
Sharp Mfg. Co... con 40 44 
Sharp Mfe. Co., pfd : 60 65 
Soule Mills.. oe 180 200 
Taber Mills : 109 113 
Wamsutta Mills é 90 93 
Whitman Mills ; 95 100 





N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. S. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 

Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co os 96 191 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 88 94 


Arlington Cotton Mills..... a8 101 
RPTOW BR. nv ca wan ences rr 90 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills..... 140 ele 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 7% 

Mc wath RKR Kae Oe ee 109 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

BEDS 5 bn ath aes wae mers 14 16 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% 

UE So Reet chins ove irbrek eee iae 102 sian 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 108 118 
Clara Mfg. Co piss ere a0 
Climax Spinning Co...... 125 150 
yy a 79 
Crescent Spinning Co...... 94 101 
Dixen Mills ‘ ‘ ; 92 101 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd. 48 55 
Durham Hosiery “B" .... 14 nie 
Eastern Mfg. Co.......... 63 71 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 119 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co., 6% 

OG cn eect be akoltsnS sas 102 
eee eee 125 : 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 49 65 


Gray Mfg. Co eae 101 





October 3, 


H., Knitting Co. 


Milix,.... 


Jennings Cotton 


Mooresville 
Myers Mill 


Perfection 
Ranlo Mfg. 
Rhyne Houser 


Roanoke Mills, 


ow 


a 


Seminole Cotton 


» Spinning Co 


el" 


ous 


=] 


New Bedford Dividends 


Mass.—Due largely 
to the extra cash dividend of $30 de- 
clared some weeks ago by the Soule 
Mill, the 26 cotton manufacturing cor- 
porations disbursed in the aggreg 
more than one million dollars in the 
passing the seven figure 
total for the first time this year. 
actual sum paid out 


third quarter, 


amounted to $1,- 
capitalization of 
the average divi- 
dend approximately 
cided improvement of the $1.23 in the 
1 and the $1.15 

Soule distributed the 
sum of $403,000 or more than one- 
third the total amount paid out. 
i and amounts paid out: 


second quarter 











Against Credit Bandits 
Planned 

hi Philadelphia Assi 
Men are planning 
i commercial 
crooks and credit bandits. 


investigators will be engaged by the 


association 
to speed the prosecution of crimin 
pending in the | 
District Court where several ha 
been pending for three or four ye 


bankruptcy cases 


because the courts have been crow 
other cases. It is also plann 
gation departme 
and it is understood advertising w 





m1sgees @: 
SSeS: aes: 


to 


ids 


argely 
30 de- 
Soule 
g cor- 
regate 
in the 
figure 
. he 
to $1,- 
ion of 
e divi- 
a de- 
- in the 
in the 
ted the 
in one- 
t. The 
id out: 


Amount 
paid 
$30, 000 
15, 00« 

7 


17, 056 


9, 0 


Bandits 


lia Assi 
planning 
mmercial 
.dditional 
ye by t] e 
be ma 


criminal 
n the | 
eral ha 
our years 
an crow 
o plann 

to t 
epartme 
ising wl 
varning 
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Committee D-13 First of A.S.T.M. to Meet in South 


Unusual Success Attends Sessions of Testing Experts at Greenville, S$. C.—Visit Southern Cotton Mills and Fields 


—Reports of Sub-Committees Presented 


yut 1 meeting of Commit- 

i tee D 3 on Le le Mate S 
of t \n ociety 

tine Material ms , 

( y on S t ea 

¢ ( the me ot 

( mie S é eld 





D. W. F. 


Edwards, 
mittee D-13 


Chairman, Com- 


1 
} 


nat committee. 


t The two-day ses- 

Mon- 

were marked by 

excellent attendance and were replete 
ith features of interest to the mem- 
ers of the committee and to visiting 
uthern mill men. 


ons held at Greenville, S. C. 


ay and Tuesday 


From a general standpoint, the 
eeting was noteworthy in that it 
ttracted more members of Commit- 
D-13 than usually attend the 
gular meetings in the North; in that 
e influx of guests brought the total 
imber registered to nearly 100; in 
hat it gave the members from the 
‘orth an opportunity to see a cross- 
ction of the southern cotton indus- 
and finally that it was the 
‘asion for the presentation of a 
imber of valuable papers of general 
terest. 


From the standpoint of Committee 
-13, the meeting was noteworthy in 
at it marked a new departure in 

American Society for Testing 





Materials. this being the first cor 
mittee of the society to me 
South than Washington, D. | his 
fact was officially 


L. Warwick, retary 


society, who made t trip 


recognized yy tie 


presence of C\., 


Committee D 


1e banquet | ie 


+} 





addition, the me 

vy satisfying prog 
vork of tl 

1e outstanding i 

mission of a report 


] } : +] ' 
Varns bv the recentty orgal \ 


sub-committee. 


Events of First Day 
Members of Committee D 
attended the meeting from the Nort 
made the trip in two special 
arriving ..n Greenville Monday n 
where they | 
mittee | 


, arsenn trenth 
were received DV a ¢ 


ieaded by Edwin How: 
a 


5 
southern representative of iles 
Machine Co., and 
officials of the 


of Commerce. 


Jenks including 


Greenville. Chambet 

\fter luncheon the 
conducted on a tour of inspection 
arranged by the Chamber. This trip 
included a visit to the Parker Hig! 


ri) 
il 


visitors were 


School, where L. P. Hollis, superin- 
tendent of the Parker School District 
gave the guests an opportunity to see 


this remarkable new educational in 


lest Methods, W. 


stitution ind to hear the excellent 
] 


Cl ildren’s chorus which ] t been 
developed there The tour then led 
to the Union Bleachery, where the 
sitors ere livided nt 1d nd 
shown tl eh the entire pla L he 
next ste \\ it esentative co 
m gin wilere } I tile o ue 
had the irs rtunit e t 
i a t i 
r\ ! \ é 
mn i l e Cel 
t .) | ( 
e | | n ( ON ( 
vO d I l Wel week ll 
1, Ss : 
veavin lant 
Sub-Committees Meet 
\londay evening evote 
reliminary meetings I certain 
-committees of € ommiuttee ) 
which took this opportunity to 
late definite recommendations to 
e ibmitted to the committee as 


Vhes« 


Sub-Com 


on the following day 
sessions included those of 
¢ 


nuttee XV on Rayon, A. M. 


*~hairman 


lenney 
Sub-Committee Von 
Nomenclature and Definitions, D. 1] 
Douty, chairman; Sub-Committee V1 


on 2.1TS Fabrics, iF. I ; Meade, chair- 
man; Sub-Committee XIII on Nar- 
TOW Fabrics, W. H. Moore, chait 
man; Sub-Committee II on Fabric 


E. Emly, chairman 


Regular Meeting of D-13 


HE formal session of Committee 

D-13 at Greenville got under way 
at 10 o’clock Tuesday morning at 
the Hotel Poinsett. An unusually 
interesting introductory address was 
presented by Dr. W. F. Edwards, of 
the U. S. Testing Co. Inc., chairman 
of Committee D-13. 

Realizing that many of the guests 
from the southern States 
familiar with the background and 
purpose of this organization, Dr. 
Edwards reviewed briefly the origin 
of the society and pointed out the 
lines along which the textile com- 
mittee can best serve the industry in 
the future. 

Tracing the inception of the idea 
to the meeting of a small group of 


were not 


men at Munich in 1882, which 
became the nucleus of the Inter- 


national Association for Testing Ma- 
terials formally organized at Zurich 


in 1895, the chairman pointed out 
that the American members of this 
association established an American 
section in 1898. In 1902 this section 
was granted a 
present name, the 


charter under its 

American 1 
Materials, and, later, 
membership in the International As- 
sociation became optional. 

Coming specifically to Committee 
D-13, Dr. Edwards mentioned its 
organization in March 1915 with only 
17 members. 


Society 
for Testing 


He traced the develop- 
ment of the various tentative specifi- 
cations and test methods and empha- 
sized particularly the difficulties 
which confronted the committee dur- 
ing its early days. After much effort, 
impetus has gradually been given to 
the work and at the present time 
Committee D-13 has six permanent 
standards to its credit with a fair 
prospect of four more at the end of 


Valuable Papers Read—Banquet Climax of Meeting 
—Southerners Show Deep Interest in Committee’s Activities 


this fiscal cal 1 the airmal ( 


referred ( the ITOACK ng 





Russell T. Fisher, First Vice-Chairman, 
Committee D-13 


development indicates that Committee 
D-13 is now enterin; period of 
time when its activiti will cover 
yarns and fabrics made from most of 
the prominent textile fibres. He 


coneluded his remark follows: 

“Taken altogether it seems to me that 
the future of Committee D-13 looks 
very bright. That we are establishing 
a position of confidence in the society 
and the textile industries is shown by 
our increasing number of standards and 
our increasing membership. 


“The latter offers opportunity for com- 
parison that should hearten us. In 1924 
the three largest standing committees of 
the society were A-1 on Steel, D-1 on 
Preservative Coatings and D-13 on Tex- 
tiles. In 1925 they were still the three 
largest and in the same order. Some 
interesting speculations come from a 
comparison of the number of members 
in these three Committees : 


Increase 

1923 1924 1925 1924-1925 

Wee iadana 150 156 169 13 
CUR Da! tected 134 188 152 14 
Dae i s.c0 72 104 142 38 


“If the next year shows the same in- 
creases the order will be A-1 with 182, 
D-13 with 180, and D-1 with 166. 

“Let us carry with us constantly a 
belief that we shall continue on the up- 
ward trend, not forgetting that progress 


(13) 








14 (2156) 


only follows hard work and that the 

best work will come from a hearty co- 

operative effort on the part of every 
member of this Committee.” 
General Business 

The first formal part of the proceed- 

was the consideration of new 


ings 
business. This involved particularly 


the organization of new sub-commit- 


tees. It was decided to form Sub- 
Committee XVIII on Sugar Bags 
since it was 


felt that this field 
that of 
cement bags which is covered by Sub 
Committee X 
committees on wool and its products 


should be separated from 


1 
i 


Furthermore, the sub 


were changed for convenience To 
effect this, Sub-Committee VII on 
Yarns and Threads was changed to 
“Cotton Yarns and Threads” and 


Sub-Committee XII on Wool, Wool- 


ens and Worsteds was changed to 
“Raw Wool.” Two additional sub- 
committees were added Sub-Com- 


XIX on Woolen and Worsted 
Yarns and Sub-Committee XX on 
Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 

Place of Next Meeting 


The next subject up for discussion 


mittee 


was the location of the March meet- 
ing. Several suggestions were brought 
out including the possibility of hold- 
group with another 
committee of the probably 
with the committee on rubber prod- 
ucts. 


meeting 


ing a 


societ y; 


It was also suggested that the 
meeting be held in Philadelphia, where 
the headquarters of the society are 
located. A further idea was that it 
take place in conjunction with the 
Textile Exposition at Boston April 
12-17. This whole matter left 
in charge of a special committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman, with the 
understanding that additional sugges- 
tions from the members would be wel- 


comed. 


was 


The Moisture Factor 
A valuable contribution to existing 
records of work done on the moisture 


factor in textile testing was a paper 
on that subject prepared by -Prof. 
George B. Haven, in charge of the 


textile laboratory, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology- 
Prof. 

This paper was in effect a survey 
of the important work done in this 
direction by the author. After the 
reading of the paper, it was suggested 
by A. E. Jury, former chairman of 
Committee D-13, that copies be dis- 
tributed by the secretary or that an 
attempt be made to have the paper 
published in Textr_te Wortp. Deci- 
sion on this was left with the officers 
of the committee 

Prof. Haven first reviewed the de- 
velopment of test machines and meth- 
ods and dwelt particularly upon the 
effect of the advent of so-called me- 
chanical fabrics on testing develop- 
ment. He considered briefly the dif- 
ferent types of testing machines which 
have made their appearance and 
evaluated these so far as textile test- 
ing is concerned. 

The paper emphasized particularly 
the need of development of testing 
machines whereby the ability of a 
fabric to resist wear may be measured 


and read by the 


chairman in Haven’s absence. 


. TEXTILE WORLD 


accurately and scientifically. It out- 
lined the obstacles in the way of such 
an outcome but pointed out that while 
the question of abrasive tests upon 
fabrics is as yet practically unsolved, 
such a basis of estimate would be 
fairer and more decisive than anything 
heretofore employed. 

Prof. Haven then approached the 
real subject of his paper, that is the 
effect of the content upon 
the apparent tensile strength. While 
the author realizes that a_ great 
amount of experimental work musi 
still be done upon the various fibres 
under wide variation in moisture con- 
tent, he stated that many of the more 
important fabrics have 
been investigated as regards moisture 


moisture 


mechanical 


effects. 

three methods 
have been proposed to take 
care of this troublesome question: 
First, the elimination of the 
question of moisture by drying the 
specimens to be tested to a condition 
of zero moisture; second, the devel- 
small chamber or com- 
which the fabric to be 
tested can be “conditioned” or brought 
to equilibrium in regard to moisture; 
and third, testing the fabric at any 
ordinary condition of humidity and 
then correcting the results after deter- 
mining the actual amount of moisture 
present. 

Prof. Haven believes that a modi 
fied form of the second method, 
whereby the conditioning cabinet is 
made large enough to constitute the 
entire laboratory with accommodations 
for the testing machines and oper- 
ators within it, is the most accurate 
and satisfactory of any but he realizes 
that the expense is considerable and 
the superintendence of it must be 
thorough in order to get useful re- 
sults. 

Consequently he considered partic- 
ularly the third method but pointed 
out that its value rests in the accuracy 
of the tables by which the correction 
is made. He reviewel the work which 
has been done at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology along these lines 
and showed graphic results of these 
investigations with the aid of a screen. 
His slides included experimental work 
on square woven tire fabric, cotton 
wing fabric, linen wing fabric, rub- 
berized balloon fabric, tire cords, blue 
worsted and finally rayon. 
Those present were particularly inter- 
ested in his comments on the latter 
fibre. Prof. Haven pointed out that 
moisture lowers the tensile strength 
of cellulose strands probably from a 
disintegration of the fibre rather than 
by simply reducing the coefficient of 
friction. He stated that many more 
experiments will be needed before we 
are able to deduce a general law for 
artificial silk similar to that for cotton. 


He reviewed the 
which 


entire 


opment of a 
partment in 


serge, 


Speaks on Arghan 

Another general feature of the 
meeting was a very brief talk by L. 
H. Dewey, of the U. S. Department 
of- Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Dewey first referred to the fact 
that ramie and flax twist in one direc- 
tion while they are drying and all 


other long fibres twist in the opposite 
direction. Ramie and flax twist 
clockwise. He regards this as a sim- 
ple test for differentiation of long 
fibres. 

The speaker referred particularly 
to the fibre commonly known as ar- 
ghan, the botanical name of which is 
Pita Floja, but which is also known 
as Honduras silk. He stated that this 
fibre has been erroneously described 
in the press as a wonderful new mate- 
rial which is the strongest of all 
fibres and which can be expected to 
substitute While admitting 
its remarkable strength, Mr. Dewey 
produced a sample of the 
show that its length, which goes as 
high as ten feet, precludes its possibil- 
ity aS a cotton substitute. He be- 
lieves however that it will eventually 
be of real value as a sort of inter- 
mediate between hard and soft fibres, 
providing a suitable method be devel- 
oped to extract the fibre in commer- 
cial quantities. 

Micro-Technique of Textiles 

A series of extremely interesting 
photo-micrographs was shown by F. 
J. Hoxie, of the Warwick Mills, in the 
course of a talk on “Micro-Technique 
of Textiles.” Mr. Hoxie prefaced the 
showing of the slides by a few re- 
marks on the fundamentals of research 
work in textiles. He emphasized par- 
ticularly the need of organized re- 
search by the industry as a whole. 

His photo-micrographs included 
slides showing distinctly the well 
known “shiners” in 


cotton. 


fibre to 


rayon goods; 
cross-sections of the different types 
of rayon, which he believes form the 
basis of a possible means of identifi- 
cation; cross-sections of cotton fibres 
showing peculiar facts regarding 
penetration of dyes, size, etc. His 
pictures were of decided interest to the 
members and guests present. 
Committees Appointed 

Before the adjournment of the 
afternoon session, the chairman an- 
nounced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing committee to decide on place of 
next meeting: K. B. Cook, chairman; 
C, B. Finckel and A. M. Tenney. 

He also announced the 
committee to consider the effect of 
moisture on strength tests: Prof. 
George B. Haven, chairman; A. E. 
Jury and David C. Scott. 


following 
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A resolution was adopted empow- 
ering the secretary to draft a letter of 
appreciation to the Greenville Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the citizens of 
that city for the splendid arrange- 
ments made for the entertainment of 
the visitors. 


New D-13 Booklet 

There had been prepared and wa 
available for distribution at the 
Greenville meeting a new booklet en 
titled “A. S. T. M. Specifications an 
Methods of Tests for Textile Ma- 
terials.” This booklet marks a great 
improvement over the one previously 
prepared by Committee D-13 an 
cepresents an extremely valuablk 
collection of the 


most important 
standards developed by the com 
mittee. This booklet is available at 


headquarters of the American Society) 
for Testing Materials, 1315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, at $1.00 per singk 
copy ; $4.00 for five copies; $6.00 fo 
ten copies; $10.00 for twenty copies 
The following table of content 
shows the noteworthy scope of thi 
book. 


Standards and Tentative Standards 
Standard Methods of Testing Cotter 
Fabrics (D39-—24). 
Standard Specifications 
and Tolerances for Square-Woven Tire 

Fabries (D122-25). 

Standard Specifications for Imperfections 
and Tolerances for Cord Tire Fabrics 
(D179—25). 

Standard Specifications for Tolerances for 
Hose Ducks and Belt Ducks (D181-25) 

Standard Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Electrical Cotton 
Yarns (D203-25). 

Standard Specifications and Tests for Osna 
burg Cement Sacks (D205-25). 

Tenative Specifications for Textile Testing 
Machines (D76—-25T). 

Tentative Definitions of Terms Relating to 
Textile Materials (D123-—22T). 
Tentative Methods of Testing 

Fibers (D 152-22T). 

Tenative Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Cotton Yarns, Single 
and Plied (D180—-25T). 

Tentative Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Cotton Sewing 
Threads (1D204-25T). 

Tentative Specifications for Tolerances for 
Numbered Cotton Duck (D230-25T). 
Tentative Specifications for Tolerances and 
Test Methods for Knit Goods (D231 

25T). 

Tentative Methods of Testing Grease Wool 
and Allied Fibers for Scoured Content 
(D232-25T). 

Variation in Strength of Textiles at Var 
ious Moisture Regains, with Relation to 
the Weight of the Fabric. 

Convension Table of Linear Yard Weight to 
Square Yard Weight of Fabric. 

Table of Corrected Tensile Strengths of 
Fabric and Yarn at Various Moisture 
Regains. 

List of Papers Relating to Textile Ma- 
terials Appearing in the Proceedings ot! 
the Society. 

List with Addresses of Officers of Com 
mittee D-13 and of its Sub-Committees 

Regulation Governing Committee D-15 
on Textile Materials. 


for Imperfection: 








Cotton 


Banquet of Committee D-13 


HE Greenville meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13 was brought to a suc- 
cessful climax by the banquet held 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel Poinsett 
arranged through the courtesy of the 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce. 
The interest taken in this meeting by 
the mill men of the South was mani- 
fested by their wide attendance at the 
sessions and in the banquet. Their ac- 
tive cooperation in insuring the suc- 
cess of the convention was particu 
larly evident in their careful planning 
of this dinner. 
One of the highlights of the ban- 


quet was the address by Dr. W. F. 
Edwards, chairman of Committee 


D-13, who chose as his subject 
“Standardization-Retrospect and Pros- 
pect.” Speaking in a light vein in 
fitting with the occasion, Dr. Edwards 
nevertheless managed to drive home 
a survey of the vital relation of 
standardization as such, and funda- 
mental research more particularly, 
the progress of the textile indust 
His address will be found elsewhere 11 
this 


> 


“ 


issue. 

The toastmaster for the dinner was 
T. M. Norris, president of the Green- 
ville Chamber of Commerce, who firs 
introduced Dr. D. P. Gaines of Fur- 


man University. 


Dr. Gaines extended a cordial v 


